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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Detra remarks, ‘‘ In Part XI. of ‘ Ba- 
ronial Halls,’ I have just seen a view of 
Speke Hall, of which I lament no good 
account has yet been given to the public. 
This place I visited in September, 1811, 
when Messrs. Bullock and Gandy were 
employed in partly restoring it, as it was 
called. -The Great Hall, as given in the 
plate, I shall only speak of. On the left 
is the celebrated oak wainscoting, said to 
have been taken from Holyrood House, 
and brought to Speke by the victors in 
some battle the Norris family were engaged 
in, This I believe, for the ceiling of the 
room has been cut to allow its insertion. 
It was beautifully carved, with twelve 
panels, each in its centre containing a 
carved head, standing out in bold relief 
about three inches, either of the Cesars 
or other Roman statesmen, all knocked 
off except two: one of which I would call 
certainly Demosthenes, the other a Cesar. 
The scroll, shield, and sword also carved 
on them. Over the top was this in the 
ancient character, painted :—‘ Sleep not 
till ye have considered how you have 
spent the day past: if you have well 
done, thank God; if other ways, repent 
ye.’ There were two oak seats, one upon 
each side of the fire-place ; on the pulling 
down of one I found about seven Nurem- 
berg counters and some small playing 
cards. Vide ‘ Pinkerton on Medals,’ vol. 
ii. p. 57. Both cards and coins seem to 
have fallen through a crevice in the oak 
seat: the cards measured three inches 
long by two in width, and were somewhat 
like the present make.”’ 

With reference to a paragraph in p. 

50, it may be stated that Dr. John 
amieson was connected with the Kennet 
branch of the Bruces. The fullest account 
of the doctor is a memoir prefixed to a 
osthumous work, ‘‘ Reality ofthe Gracious 
nfluence of the Holy Spirit.’’ Dr. J. 
was born 3 March, 1759, being the only 
son of the Rev. John Jamieson, Glasgow. 
‘His mother was the daughter of Mr. 
Cleland, a merchant of the first respect- 
ability in Edinburgh, and of Rachel 
Bruce, daughter of the Rev. Robert Bruce, 
of Gartlet, a near relative of the Bruces of 
Kennet, in Clackmannanshire.’”? Memoir 
of Dr. J. by the Rev. Andrew Somerville, 
pp. xiv. xv. 
H. W.. begs to inform. our Corres- 


pondent ‘‘ Joannes Crrestis’’ (p. 450) 
that in our volume for 1759, he will 
find the will of Lieut.-General Henry 
Hawley, about whom he inquires, and 
who died in that year Governor of Ports- 
mouth and Colonel of the First Dragoons. 
Hawley, in that very eccentric document, 
speaks of his only sister Anne Hawley, 
and adds, that he had no other relatives who 
wanted. He therefore gives his property 
to his ‘‘ friend” Mrs. Elizabeth Toovey, 
and her sons Captain William Toovey 
and Lieut.-Col. John Toovey. They 
were, it is believed, his natural children, 
and afterwards assumed his name. The 
marriage of Wm. Henry Toovey Hawley, 
esq. of West Green, Hants, is recorded 
Gent. Mag. vol. XXX.p.297. H. W. does 
not know of what family the General was, 
but Francis Hawley, Lord Hawley, Baron 
of Dumore and a baronet, died in 1772. 
See vol. XLII. p. 439. 

Aw oLp SusscriBeER will thank any of 
our Correspondents able to give informa- 
tion as to the family surname of the wife 
of Thomas Allen, LL.D. formerly Rector 
of Stoke-upon-Trent and Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and subsequently Dean of Ches- 
ter. Her Christian namewas Anne, and she 
is supposed to have been one of the ancient 
family of Alsager, of Cheshire. Her 
husband died in 1732. 

L. is curious to know how the editors 
of the last edition of Boyle’s Court Guide 
were hoaxed into making fools of all the 
- ype by describing them as Honour- 
ables. 


T. P. would be glad to have a key to the 
characters in Beloe’s Sexagenarian. He 
has the second edition, and is aware that 
some obnoxious passages in the first were 
omitted in the second; but believes the 
characters are the same. 

S. T. inquires for some account of 
Colonel John West, who died 31 Jan. 
1750-1, said to be of the Delawarr family. 

Mr. A. W. Franks, of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, proposes to publish a list of 
the Monumental Brasses remaining in 
England: and would be obliged for any 
authentic notices of those still existing. 
We presume he has seen the letter of 
Dr. Bromet, in our last Number. 

Erratum.—P, 503, note, for Minorca, 
read Manchester 
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Lives of Men of Letters and Science. By Henry Lord Brougham. 


VOLTAIRE anv ROUSSEAU. 
(Continued from p. 463.) 


WE should have expected that a fuller account of Voltaire’s personal 
habits and domestic life would have been given us by some of his numerous 
and attached admirers ; but we presume that they did not admit much change 
or variety of pursuit. During the greater part of his time, whether at Berlin, 
or Paris, or Ferney, his chief employment was writing; and as he grew 
old and feeble he wrote, and read, and dictated from his bed. He was 
fond also, as all Frenchmen are, of the theatre, and had rehearsals of his own 
plays and, though a very bad actor and reciter, he employed himself 
zealously in teaching his * dramatis persone,” and especially his favourite 
actresses, how to perform their parts. He maintained a wide correspondence. 
He received numerous visitors of all countries. He planted, he built, he 
established little manufactories in his village, he read all the new books and 
pamphlets that appeared, especially those that related to himself. He looked 
out for the most profitable investments of his fortune; but after his return 
from Prussia he seldom travelled or left home, and, what is singular, except 
that he was afraid of the Pope and the talons of the Grand Inquisitor, he 
never was in Italy. His house and grounds to our eyes shewed no marks of 
what we should call a correct or elegant taste. They were approached, we 
recollect, by a straight avenue of Lombardy poplars,—the house was lai 
without being handsome ; the gardens in the formal style of La Notre, and of 
French taste in general; but there was one view, commanding the lake and 
the gigantic barrier of the Alps and Mont Blanc, which was of course grand 
and sublime. The climate in winter must have been dreadfully severe at 
Ferney, and Voltaire always complained of its prejudicial effect on his 
eyes. He, however, kept himself warm by quarreling with the Bishop of 
Annecy and the neighbouring curés; and when he wanted amusement, 
he sent out a biting satire against Beaumelle, or a pleasant banter on 
Rousseau.* 

The following extract from a journal of [Madame Suard is given, in 
order to afford us some view of the philosopher in his private life and 
domestic habits. 


“¢Oh! what! an Italian and a Jesuit to come and see me? You do 





* See an amusing jeu d’esprit he wrote under the name of the Baron de Colval, 
which Rousseau owned made him die of laughing (4 mourir de rire) in 1762, in which 
the Baron mentions that he has composed a criticism on education like Rousseau, and 
made a comedy of his Helowe, which he proposes Rousseau to correct and bring out. 

e also proposes that Rousseau should receive him at his house for two years, with- 
Out remuneration. He mentions that he is very deaf, but can maintain a conversation 
ata distance by means of signs, which he proposes Rousseau should learn. He is very 
temperate, but is in the habit of having soup twice a day at the least, &¢.—Rgv. 
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too much honour to my cottage. I am only a peasant, as you see,’ 
showing me his stick, which had a spade at one end and a pruning-knife at: 
the other. ‘ Yes, with these I sow my vegetables, my little salads, seed 
by seed; but my harvest from these is richer than that which J sow in my 
books for the benefit of humanity;’ His singularly grotesque figure made 
on me an impression I shall not easily forget. Under a black velvet 
bonnet or cap, which came down to his eyes, one saw an immense wig, 
which covered three parts of his face, and which made his nose and chin 
more striking. His body was wrapped up in a pelisse from head to foot— 
his look and smile full of expression. I said I was glad to see him in such 
good health, so as to stand against the sharp winter. ‘Oh! you Italians! 
you are all thinking that we ought to squat down in our holes like the 
marmots who live on the tops of these snowy mountains ; but your Alps 
are only a beautiful sight to us. Here, on the banks of my Lake Leman, 
sheltered against the north wind, I do not envy you your lakes of Como or 
Guarda. In this solitude I resemble Catullus in his little island of Sirmio. 
He made good Elegaics there, and I write good Georgics here.’ I then 
gave him the letter with which the King of Poland had commissioned me. 
At the first glance I saw that he guessed the purpose of my visit, and that 
some epigram would be launched against my royal commission. ‘Oh! 
my dear friend,’ he said, taking the letter in his hand, ‘ remain with us. 
Here you breathe the air of liberty—the air of immortality. I have laid 
out a large sum for the purchase of a little property near here—that of 
Ferney. 1 only wish there to end my days—far away from scoundrels 
and tyrants. But walk in doors.’ These few words of this cunning old 
man plainly showed me that my commission was at an end, and all the 
honours of my embassy at once closed. The conversation turned on the 
King of Prussia—I told him of his late victories. ‘Is it possible ? this is 
an astonishing man—I am sorry I’ve quarrelled with him.’ He admired 
in Frederic the rapidity of Cesar ; but he always ended by some epigram 
against Cesar. He had a monkey that he called Luke (Luc), and he often de- 
lighted to give the monkey's name to the King. One day I said I was sur- 
prised at this. ‘Do not you see,’ said he, ‘that my monkey is always 
biting everything in the world ? and then he began to langh. I told him 
of some mistakes in his Universal History relating to Italy and Italian 
literature ; but he began to thunder out against the Inquisition, the slavery 
of the Italians, the hypocrisy of the clergy of Geneva. ‘ Have you heard 
speak,’ said he, ‘of the King of Prussia’s poetry? He is no hypocrite; 
he speaks of the Christians as Julian spoke of them. The Latin and Greek 
churches united will exterminate him by canon law ; but he'll defend him- 
self like a devil. You and I are quite sure that he will be d—d, but we 
are not so sure that he ‘ll be defeated.’ Voltaire certainly is apt to repeat 
himself in conversation ; but that is really unavoidable in his extreme fa- 
cility. I once thought his manner of talking, slow and with stops, was in order 
to gain time to think ; but this manner of speaking had become habitual, 
and when you heard him you would think you were reading one of his 
works. He had lost all his teeth, and therefore took great pains to pro- 
nounce distinctly and correctly. He laid great stress on a godd pronun- 
ciation. He went on declaiming against superstition, the Inquisition of the 
Court of Rome, monkery, &c., and repeated a bon mot of Cardinal Passionei, 
who said to a traveller ‘It is a great miracle that the Church has lost 
nothing this year.’ We went after dinner and made a little tour round his 
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new grounds at Ferney. He said ‘Oh! I have eaten too much. I shall 
never live long enough to enjoy this new purchase; but one must enjoy 
one’s-self, and besides, I am somewhat of a gourmand—Horace was the 
same. Every man has his pleasures: one must rock the infant till he falls 
asleep.. He often said he was dying ; then, that Tronchin had saved his 
life—he owed everything to him, but ridiculed at the same time Zronchin 
and his medicines. But it was on the most celebrated writers that Voltaire’s 
satire fell in the greatest profusion. How he treated Maupertius, Rousseau, 
Pompignan, is well known—it was open war ; but he did not spare Montes- 
quieu, Helvetius, or Duclos. Helvetius’s book, ‘De ]’Esprit,’ had just 
appeared, and made a great sensation at Paris. Voltaire said of it, ‘ Wh 
the title of it is ambiguous—all a squint : it is without any method—full of 
commonplace things, and what is new in it is either false or very doubtful. 
It is Duclos who has given Helvetius courage to print this ; but he will not 
defend him against persecution. Duclos is a hard, dry, caustic person, 
with very bad taste.’ The only person I ever heard Voltaire uniformly 
mention with praise was Madame du Chatelet, of whom he had many por- 
traits in his apartment. He showed me them one day—‘ Look ! that is 
my immortal Emily !’” 

When Madame Suard called on him one afternoon at Ferney, when she 
was staying in the neighbourhood, she found him sitting by the fire with a 
book in his hand, his eyes half closed. ‘“ Ah! madame, I have got an in- 
digestion; I have eaten too many strawberries.” He talked to her of 
Turgot—“ He has three great enemies—the financiers, the rogues. and 
rascals, and the gout.” He highly praised Condorcet’s Eloge of Pascal.— 
“« But Condorcet will do us great harm if he prints this work. Racine, to 
be sure, believed in Christianity ; but then he was a poet—a man of imagi- 
nation. But Pascal was a deep reasoner, and we must not have reasoners 
and thinkers against us. But then he was an ailing sort of enthusiast, and 
perhaps he was not more in earnest, after all, than his opponents.’ He 
spoke of his brother, the Jansenist; that he had such a desire for mar- 
tyrdom that he said one day to a friend who was of the same sentiments, 
but who would not go so far as to run the risk of persecution, ‘By my faith ! 
if you do not want to be hanged, at least do not endeavour to dissuade others.’ 
I said to him if his writings could all be lost, still I could restore them 
out of my own head. ‘Then,’ answered he, with inimitable grace, ‘ they 
will appear corrected.’ I asked him, as I departed, for his blessing, which 
I valued as much as the Pope’s. ‘I can't,’ said he, ‘ give it you with my 
fingers ; then he took me round the neck, and kissed me. Voltaire is 
never in better humour than when he has taken his coffee. He does not 
appear at table, and he has no regular dinner. He lies in bed almost all 
the day till about eight, reading and writing ; at eight he calls for supper, 
which generally consists of roasted eggs, but there is always a chicken 
ready dressed if he should call for it. For all the country folks who pass 
through Ferney there is always a dinner prepared, and a shilling to help 
them on their journey. The other evening he came into the saloon after 
dinner ; I kissed his hands. ‘Give me your foot,’ he said, ‘ give me your 
foot ; let me kiss that.’ He almost threw himself at my feet for giving 
him his snuff-box. His neighbour, Madame F., has with her a younger 
sister about fifteen, who is always laughing, and at everything. Voltaire 
calls her ‘ guinze ans,’ and listens with delight to her girlish frolics. In 
the evening the ladies go to embrace him in bed. ‘Ah!’ he says, ‘how 
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can you leave such a handsome young man to lie alone?’ When he is 
in hed his writing-table is a chess-board. His study is kept in neat and 
excellent order; no large bundles of papers, or piles of books; he knows 
exactly the place for every book. He said to his secretary Vaniére, ‘Get 
such a paper from the third drawer to the right; and there it was. He 
has an immense quantity of pens on his desk. Beside his bed is a portrait 
of Mad. du Chatelet, and inside two engravings of the Calas family. When 
he appears in the drawing-room he joins the young people in all their gaiety, 
and is very pleasant and aimable ; but if any news come from Paris he is 
all curiosity and eagerness, Of all his friends he seems to have the most 
esteem for Condorcet; he said he was most like himself—had the same 
hatred of oppression and fanaticism, the same zeal for humanity, and more 
means to protect it. To-day he dressed very magnificently in his best 
perruque and his beautiful robe de chambre. So we got into the carriage, 
to take a drive in the woods. I sat beside him, holding and kissing his 
hands all the way. We went over his farm and dairy, all which he showed ; 
but he soon said he did not feel well, and must return. His study is, after 
all, his favourite place—it-is there that he really lives. His niece, and the 
others about him, do not seem to me sufficiently indulgent to him, con- 
sidering his great age. He was to-day employed in revising a new edition 
of his works ; he wished to expunge w'\at he called trash and trifles. ‘One 
does not go down,’ he said, ‘to posterity with such a load of baggage as this.’ 
My brother talked to him of his poem of the Pucelle, which he knows by 
heart. ‘ That,’ said Voltaire, ‘of all my works is what I like the most.’ 
He seemed most delighted when some passages were recited to him. Heis 
now very busy in the correction of the new edition, and particularly in 
softening down some passages on the Parliament. I see he is in some 
alarm on the subject. He said Segwier a little time since threatened to 
denounce him, and if they got him he would be burnt. I said all Europe, 
all he had made humane and tolerant, would cry out against this, and rise 
in his favour. ‘No, madame; they would come and look on while I was 
burnt, and perhaps in the evening would say, However, it is a great pity 
it was so,” &c. 

For the same purpose we add the following portrait :-— 

“Madam D’Epinay called on Voltaire on her way to Geneva. She 
writes,—‘ I made an effort to see Voltaire, but indeed, my dear friend, I 
should not like to live with him. He has no settled principles ; he trusts 
too much to his memory, and often abuses it; it sometimes injures his 
conversation ; he repeats more than he said, and leaves no room for others. 
He does not know how to converse, and one feels humiliated. He says 
the pour and contre, just as the whim strikes certainly, only says it with 
new graces ; and nevertheless he always appears mocking what he says, and 
everything, and even himself. He is covered with little childish prejudices ; 
one might excuse them, because of his grace, his brilliancy, his originality, 
if he did not hold them up on purpose to shake them down again. He has 
the pleasantest inconsistencies, and in the midst of all this he is very amusing. 
As for madam his niece, she is altogether most comical. There appeared 
here a few days ago a book which has turned all heads, and is the source 
of much interesting discussion, because they say the constitution of their 
government is interested in it. Voltaire is mixed up with it, for some 
sharp sallies of his against the priests. His fat niece thinks it very wrong 
that the magistrates have not taken her uncle’s part, and then lifts her fat 
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arms and little hands above her head, abusing and crying out against the 
laws, the republics, and those rebellious blackguards who go on foot, and 
are obliged to bear with the scolding of the priests, and yet who think 
themselves free. This is an amusing sight to see,’” &c.* 

Now let us attend to the calm reflections of a philosopher and friend 
on all the brilliant pictures we have just contemplated. 

“ If I,” writes Marmontel, “ever had a passion for celebrity, two great 
examples would have cured me, I mean those of Voltaire and Rousseau ; 
very different in many respects, and even opposed in some points of view, 
but alike in one thing,—that the same thirst for praise and glory formed the 
torment of their lives. Voltaire, whom I saw die, had sought for renown 
by all the ways open to genius, and he merited it, by the immensity of his 
labours and his eminent success. But on all these paths envy met him 
with all the furies by whom she is escorted. Never did a literary man 
experience such outrages, without any other crime than possessing great 
talents, and a desire to signalize them. People thought to be his rivals in 
being his enemies ; and those who in passing he trod under foot insulted 
him for the very dirt and mire they lay in. His whole life was a struggle, 
and he never was to be wearied. The combat certainly was not always 
worthy of him, and he had more insects to crush than serpents to strangle ; 
but he never knew how either to disdain or to provoke offence. The vilest 
and least of his aggressors were withheld by his hand; the weapon of 
ridicule was the instrument of his vengance, and he made of it a fearful 
and cruel sport. But the greatest of all earthly blessings, that of repose, 
was unknown to him. It is true that at last envy seemed wearied in pur- 
suing him, and spared him, when on the brink of the grave. In the 
journey which he was permitted to make to Paris, after a long exile, he 
had full enjoyment of his renown, and of the enthusiasm of a people 
grateful for the pleasures he had afforded them. The last and faint effort 
he made to please them in Jrene was applauded as Jrene had been; and 
this spectacle, when he was crowned, was for him the greatest of triumphs. 
But at what time did this consolation, this prize for so many labours, at 
length reach him? The day after I saw him in his bed. ‘Eh, well!’ said 
I, ‘are you at length surfeited with glory” ‘Oh! my friend,’ said he, ‘you 
talk to me of glory, when I am in such pain, and am dying in the most 
frightful torments !’” + 





* Educated in the best society as Voltaire was, and having spent at least three score 
years and ten in writing his own language, it is singular that he never could spell 
correctly. Olivet was his master, but never could teach him orthography. See the 
Memoirs of Galiani, vol. ii.; and see Voltaire’s MS. Letters, now in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, and particularly one to the’King of Prussia. He was like the Bourgeois gentil- 
homme of Molitre, who knew everything—but how to spell: ‘‘ qui savait tous hormis 
Vorthographe.’’—Rev. 

t The Abbé Galiani in one of his letters has a sentence which makes not a bad 
supplement to this passage of Marmontel’s. He writes in a letter (1770), “ Philoso- 
phers are not made to love one another; eagles never fly in company; leave that to 
partridges and starlings. Voltaire has never loved any one, and no one loves him. 
He is feared ; he has his talons, and that is enough. To have a lofty flight, and 
talons, such is the act of every great genius.’ In another place he says, ‘The 
saints say Voltaire is afraid of death ; he is so, he is afraid to die before he has said all 
he has to say, and he is in haste to fire off his last charge; but he does not fire on 
monkeys but on monks. At last, by constantly asserting, and repeating his asser- 
tions, and sometimes in a half whisper, sometimes in a clear loud voice, he has made 
the world come over to his opinion; and to make his boasting complete he has only to 
tell them that what he has stil to say, is not absolutely proper to be said,’’ Sonn ther. 
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Lord Brougham has passed over in entire silence those celebrated words 
which have been so often quoted, and, bad as they were, so often mis- 
understood and made still worse, we mean, “ Ecrasez lVinfame.” This 
appalling expression has been cited against Voltaire as if he had applied it 
to our Saviour, and even Mr. Wordsworth had fallen into the error, though 
we believe that in a note to his poem he subsequently acknowledged it. 
That serious and thoughtful people should not read the writings of such 
a jester, such a monkey-philosopher, as was the man of Ferney, we can 
believe, and we do not forget Mr. Southey’s assertion, that his eyes had 
never been contaminated by looking into the diableries of Pucelle; but 
certainly, as truth is the venerable mother of all that is good on earth and 
sacred among men, such persons were bound to read before they reported, 
and not take important matters at second and third hand, especially 
as the slightest acquaintance with the original would have shewn them the 
utter falsehood of their assertion. We say this in no vindication of 
Voltaire. Charges are heavy enough against him, which he must bear. 
There are pages of his works which as we read, our eyes seem glazed with 
horror and astonishment, such is the joint effect of profaneness and in- 
decency. We should not have been at all surprised had he intended that 
the interpretation so commonly given should be true; but it was not so. 
What Voltaire really meant, as we shall soon prove, by [infiéme, (the 
infamous,) which it was the great desire of his life to crush, was—the 
abuses of a church at that time worldly and superstitious, and a priest- 
hood fanatical and persecuting ; he says, “Je hais toute tyrannie, et je 
he serais jamais ni jésuite ni janséniste, ni parlementaire.” 

We shall now proceed to mention, and for the first time, every single place 


in Voltaire’s letters where, we believe, this expression of ecrasez l'inféme is 
to be found, and then give the explanation in his own words. It first occurs 
in a letter to M. Damilaville, 8 May, 1761, in which he asks him to inspire 
les philosophes with all the horror possible powr l'inf'. . ., for that is the 
way in which he generally writes the word. In the same month, to 
Helvetius, he uses the same expressions ; again to M. Damilaville, “Ce qui 
m’interesse c’est la propagation de la foi, de la vérité, la progrés de la 


” 


philosophie, et l’avillissement de /’in Again, in 1762, to the same 
person, desiring him to engage all his party to pursue [’inf- » by writing, 
by speech, without giving it a moment’s rest. In the same year, to Count 
Argental, and to M. Damilaville, where it is joined with a piece of 
intolerable profaneness. Again, in October of the same year, to him, where 
he adds that he knew Woolston in London, and knew he had sold twenty 
thousand copies of his book against miracles.—(A direct falsehood!) Again, 
in November, to the same, and in December, he vents the anathema twice 
in the same letter. Again, January 1763, to the same, and in March. 
We do not meet with the words again till 1766, to the same person, but 
to compensate for the pause they are thrice repeated. The letter ends 
thus,—Eer. Tinf: Ecr. Vinf. Ecr. Vinf. The latest letters are in the 
correspondence with the King of Prussia, in 1767, in which the two 
mysterious words are expanded into meaning and interpreted. “ Your 
majesty will render an eternal service to the human race in destroying this 
infamous superstition, I do not say only among the common people, who 
are not worth instructing, and to whom every kind of yoke is natural, but 
I mean among people of consideration, people who think, or who wish to 
think. The number is great ; it is for you to give nourishment to their 
1 
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souls, to give white bread to the children of the house, and let the dogs eat 
the black. I am only sorry at being so near my death, because I shall not 
be able to assist you in the noble enterprise, the most delightful, the most 
respectable which could distinguish the human mind.” Again, to the same 
correspondent, in the same year—“ The Englishman Woolston prolongs — 
the duration of the inf’. . ., according to his calculation, two hundred 
years ; he could not foresee what has so recently happened ; he endeavoured 
to destroy the prejudice which serves as a foundation for this building. It 
crumbles down of itself, and its fall only becomes more rapid.” The 
last correspondent on this subject is his friend D’Alembert, a worthy and 
zealous coadjutor. This was in 1760, twice in June, in one of which he 
wishes, after the deluge of pleasantry and sarcasm, some serious work 
against the Church, when the philosophers should be fully justified, and 
l'inf. confounded; he then should die content. In another letter his 
meaning is more explained.—I wish you would crush Vinf’. . ., that is 
the great point. We must reduce her to the same state she is in England, 
and you will succeed, if youlike. It is the greatest service you can render 
to humanity. You were right in thinking I was only speaking of 
superstition, for as to religion I love and respect it, as you do!!” 
Again on November 17, 1760, to the same purpose. In 1762 Damilaville 
answers these letters and says, “‘ Herasez l’'inf——’ you repeat to me for 
ever. Ah! mon Dieu, \et it fall of itself. It is nearer its end than you 
imagine. Do you know what Astruc said. ‘It is not the Jansenists who 
are destroying the Jesuits, it is the Encyclopedia; by my faith, the Ency- 
_ Clopedia.’ Perhaps the Encyclopedia has something to do with it, and 
this booby Astruc, like Pasquin, sometimes speaks good sense. As for 
me, who at this moment see everything ‘couleur de rose,’ I can see the 
Jansenists dying their charming death the year after they had destroyed the 
Jesuits.—I can see tolerance established, the Protestants recalled, the 
priests married, confession abolished, and fanaticism crushed without 
one’s perceiving it.” Voltaire writes to him the year after, 1763, “ Let us 
be always united in the community of worthy people, read the Scriptures, 
and ecr. Tinf'...” The last letter we know on this subject is to the same 
person in 1764. ‘In the midst of all your gaiety always take care d’ecraser 
linf ... Our principal occupation in this world should be to fight this 
monster. I only ask you five or six bon mots a day, that will do. It will 
never lift up its head again. Laugh, Democritus, laugh, make others 
laugh, and wisdom will triumph.” Voltaire’s system was to keep attention 
always alive, by repeated attacks; to fight with skirmishers, and light 
cavalry, and rifle brigades, in jokes, epigrams, pamphlets—anything that 
would make a laugh, or produce a momentary sensation, would be a blow 
struck. He saysin one of his letters, “I want to know what harm any 
book can do which costs a hundred crowns. Twenty volumes in folio will 
never produce a revolution. It is your little pocket portable books at thirty 
sous that are so terrible. If the Gospel had cost two hundred sesterces, the 
Christian religion would never have been established.” For this reason he 
was repeating his exhortations so often. The last mention we recollect is 
in 1767, where he tells D’Alembert, “I never go into that city ( Geneva) 
where Christ no longer passes for God, more than Ribalier and Cogé pass 
at Paris for gens desprit. I don’t know what devil has been blowin 
over those parts of Europe for the last- fifteen years, but certainly all fait 
Gent. Mac. Voi. XXV. 4D 
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is destroyed. My heart is as dejected as yours is. The Jansenists are 
as much despised as the Jesuits are abhorred,” &c. So much on this 
subject. ; 

Much curiosity has been excited to know how Voltaire, who inherited 
only a slender patrimony, should have amassed such a large and handsome 
fortune ,while at the same time his life was spent in literary pursuits and 
amusements ; nor has a very satisfactory answer been given to this inquiry. 
We shall endeavour to throw some light on the subject, 

In 1765, he mentions, in a letter to the Duke de Richelieu, that he has 
found it convenient to sell his property “Les Delices ;” that his fortune is 
almost all lent at interest to the Duc de Virtemberg, and his affairs with 
him are not arranged ; he is afraid in his old age he shall be starved to 
death. In 1767, he says that he has made such a settlement of his pro- 
perty that he has only kept some life annuities for himself, and that the 
Duc de Virtemberg especially, in spite of all his promises, does not make 
his payments. In 1768 he says, neither M. Richelieu, nor the heirs of 
the House of Guise, nor Mr. Lezan, have paid me the interest for a long 
time.—That makes a deficiency of 8,800 livres of rent, (about 350/.) 
The rest of my rental, which is under the care of M. Le Scour, comes to 
45,200 livres, of which I pay 400 livres to M. Le Seeur, 1,800 to the 
Abbé Mignét, 1,800 to M. D’Omoi, (about 1,800/.), of which I spend 
about 1,500/. at Ferney in the house. In 1759 he mentions to the King 
of Prussia, that his rental of land in France amounted to 60,000 livres, 
(2,400/.) In 1769 he writes that he gives to his nephew and nieces in 
possessions 32,000 francs, and that, taking his servants at Ferney, and his 
labourers, he had no less than sixty persons to provide for. His corre- 
spondent, he says, may think this a good deal, as neither Corneille nor 
Racine had any thing like it: it is not usual on Parnassus, and especially as 
he was born with only 4,000 livres per annum, (160/.). So far as we recol- 
lect, that is all Voltaire says himself on the subject. In turning to one of 
his biographers, his secretary, he says, Voltaire left to Madame Denis very 
nearly as much as a hundred thousand livres of yearly income. Voltaire 
had at his death as much as a hundred and sixty thousand livres of in- 
come, (about 6,400/.), and he accounts for so large a sum by saying, that 
it was Voltaire’s custom to place all his savings out at life-interest annui- 
ties, and that he derived a very large interest on account of his bad health. 
His revenue, he says, doubled in the last twenty years of his life, and that 
Voltaire assured him he had twice lost the capital of his income when that 
income was only seven thousand livres, (2,100/.); to these losses may be 
attributed his subsequent economy. This account is corroborated by that 
of Bachaumont, who says, that Voltaire’s income was better than six thou- 
sand a year, and that he had gained a great part of it from insurance on 
ships ; that the expenses of his house amounted to about sixteen hundred 
a year ; and, allowing a few hundreds for waste, accidents, &c., he had near 
three thousand 1 year, which he saved or placed at interest ; that he built 
a great many houses, which he let at two and a half per cent. on his capi- 
tal. He orders a house to be built as another man would order a pair of 
shoes to be made. Longchamp says, that Voltaire’s fortune began with 
his own patrimony, and half as much again at his elder brother’s death. 
Then he had a pension from the Duke of Orleans; presents from the 
Princess Royal; his two tragedies of CEdipe and Mariamne brought in 
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handsome sums ; but above all, the subscription made at London for him 
in 1787 for the Henriade,* the first owned by him, From that time he 
was quite at ease, and began accumulating. When he came back to 
France two roads of fortune were open to him: the first, his connexion 
with the firm of the brothers Paris, the famous financiers ; the second the 
commerce with Cadiz. The interest of the brothers Paris obtained for Vol- 
taire the office of supplying the armies in Italy with provisions ; he received 
no less a sum than six hundred thousand francs ; afterwards he had the same 
engagement to supply the armies in Flanders. M. Longchamp says that 
neither journeys, nor correspondence, nor literary works, nor any thing 
else, prevented Voltaire from keeping a vigilant eye on the means of 
making money ; he never lost a favourable opportunity. He bought six 
hundred lottery tickets at one time, and was very fortunate. In a list of 
interest owing to him from various sources, drawn out by Voltaire’s order, 
it appears his income arose from at least twenty different sources,—pensions, 
places, contracts, and interest on money lent. Among his debtors was a 
prince (of Guise), four dukes, a marquis, and three or four counts. It 
was not till he was sixty that he began to buy land, and then he took care 
to provide against circumstances, by buying some in France, Switzerland, 
and Geneva. It appears, however, from some letters of Voltaire, that he 
complains of losses from money out at interest not being paid, and for 
allowances he made to his nieces, &c., that he was not so rich as he had 
been.t But, with due allowances for the alteration in the value of money, 
even calculating it at only one-third, it would be equal to eight or nine thou- 
sand a year at the present time, and, what is curious, only a small fragment 
of it was made by literature. 

“ Voltaire,” says one of his friends, “ worked very hard at his books and 
pen; indeed, he was always reading or writing. His secretary says, some- 
times he was eighteen hours out of the twenty-four thus engaged. He slept 
little, and got up often in the night. When he was composing for the theatre 
he was in afever. He used to say, ‘ I have got the devil in my body to torment 
me; but it must be so while one is writing poetry.’ He was never guilty of 
excess, except in literary labour. Very temperate in eating and drinking. 
At one time he drank a great deal of coffee, but in the last fifteen years of 
his life he only took two or three little cups a day, with cream. Often, 
when he was studying, we were obliged to tell him he had had no refresh- 
ment. He had no fixed time for meals, or getting up and going to bed. 
Generally he passed the greater part of the day in bed, reading and writing. 
He had a good constitution, but suffered from bowel complaints; two or 
three times a week he took senna, doctored himself, and had little opinion 
of physicians. In his dress he never cared to follow the fashion, and 
appeared therefore somewhat singular, for his clothes did not match, but 





* It is said that the subscription amounted to ten thousand crowns. See Mém. de 
Longchamp, ii. 492. This poem was printed at Paris, though London was on the 
title-page.—Rerv. 

t In 1768 Voltaire writes to a friend that he is a good deal straitened in his circum- 
stances by his interest having ceased to be paid by the Duc de Virtemburg, the Duc de 
Richelieu, and some other Grands Seigneurs. He had sent Mad. Denis to Paris to see 
what she could recover. There is no doubt but that Voltaire was pensioned by the 
King of Prussia during his stay at Berlin, and he also received sums of money from the 
court at France, in return for the secrets he drew from the King. See a proof of this 
in Ellis’s Letters on English History, 2nd series, vol. iv. p. 546-417, and the Mém, 
de Richelieu, vol. ii. p. 314.—ReEv. 
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the neatness and cleanliness of his person were strictly attended to. He 
never wore spectacles even at the last, but washed his eyes often with cold 
water. He was a little hard of hearing. He did not shave in his latter 
years, but pulled out the hair of his beard with pincers. He was ex- 
tremely thin, but must have been good looking when young. He was 
extremely pleasant and polite in conversation, and never said disobliging 
things unless when absolutely compelled: cold and formal often to those 
who came to stare at him for curiosity, but in general society amiable, 
lively, and full of pleasant anecdote and repartee. The doors of his 
private apartments were always carefully closed, and persons were some- 
times days in his house and never saw him. An old woman, called 
Barbara, was the governante of his house, paid the expenses, and waited 
on Voltaire.” 

We now give a few specimens of the impromptu wit of this joker of the 
first class ; there may be perhaps others better, but these are what we have 
at hand. 

Voltaire had a Jesuit living with him in the house, the Pére Adame. 
He used to play at chess with him. When Voltaire was on the point of 
losing the game, he used to chaunt in a low tone Tourlow tou tou, and 
ended by taking up the chess men and flinging them all on the Jesuit’s 
wig. He, to avoid the honours of the victory, as soon as his ear caught 
the fatal Tourlou tow tou, got up and ran out and hid himself. Voltaire 
crying out, “ Adam, where art thou? Adame, ubi es?” 

When Voltaire was very ill, he went to confession and communion in 
his church, to the great edification of his servants, tenants, and the Capucins 
of the district of Gex. The malicious citizens of Geneva said, that on 
this occasion the great actor played his part better at church than on the 
stage. He was a very indifferent actor. 

The conversation turning on the subject of the clergy, one person said 
“If you take away pride from the priests, nothing will remain.” “ You 
reckon gluttony for nothing, then ?” said Voltaire. ‘ Vous comptez donc, 
monsieur, le gourmandise pour rien ?” 

Voltaire said of a person who stammered, he supposed that he was an 
adventurer, an impostor. Madame Denis said, “ Impostors never stam- 
mer!” To which he replied, “ Moise, ne bégayoit-il pas?” ‘Moses, did 
not he stammer?” 

Walking one day in his garden with a gentleman, a toad crossed his 
path, ‘‘ There is a Freron,” said the gentleman, to please Voltaire. ‘What 
can that poor animal have done to you to deserve such a name ?” said he. 

An authoress was once reading her play to him, where the hero pre- 
vailed on his servant to have a tooth pulled out. At this coup de théatre 
Voltaire fell back in his chair, and called out, “ Ah! une dent! on lui 
arrache une dent! Madame Denis, du secours! Je me trouve assez 
mal! Donnez moi votre bras, je vous en prie! Ah! une dent! On lui 
arrache une dent! Madame Denis! je vais me trouver mal ; votre bras, 
Madame. Une dent! On lui arrache une dent!” &c. 

Of Geneva he said, “ Quand je secoue ma perruque, je poudre toute la 
république.” 

Voltaire’s famous reply to an adversary who pleaded nature, as an 
apology for some glaring incongruities in composition, “ Avec permission, 
Monsieur, mon ————- est bien natural, et cependant je porte des 
culoites |” 
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Sharpe, the surgeon, who wrote Travels in Italy, and knew Voltaire 
when the latter was in England, says that Voltaire told him, “ Before I 
heard English, I read the Spectator in French, and wondered that such 
dull writing should please a polite nation. Now,” said he, “I wipe my 
with Plutarch !” 

Count Jarnac made a visit to Voltaire at Ferney, in 1763 ; he says his 
conversation was a succession of querulous egotisms, delivered in a con- 
tinual howl, accompanied by the oddest gestures, raising his elbows as high 
as his ears, joining his fingers, sawing the air, and repeating “ Ah! ah! 
le vieux malade! Ah! je suis le vieux malade! Ah! vous voyez le 
vieux malade !” ; 

Madame Allgott was a very foolish woman and very superstitious. 
One day she was in company with Voltaire, when a violent tempest came 
on, and she told him that his presence might bring down the lightning on 
the house. Voltaire, though not quite at ease himself, said with a loud 
voice, lifting his hand to heaven, “ Madam, I have thought and written 
more about him, whom you fear so much, than you could say in your 
whole life.” 

Madame Paulza, wife of a farmer-general, wishing to see Voltaire, by 
way of introduction and to give herself importance, desired he should be 
told she was niece of the Abbé Terraz. As soon as he heard the name, 
shuddering from head to foot, he answered “ Go, and tell Madame Paulza, 
that I have only one tooth left, and that I keep that against her uncle, 
Abbé Terrai.” 

The Abbé Coyer says, having rather indiscreetly shown his wish to 
remain at Voltaire’s house for six weeks, Voltaire, on discovering it, said 
laughingly, “ Why, you would not wish to be like Don Quixote? He took 
all inns for castles, but you take all castles for inns !” 

Passing through a city in Germany, they presented him, according to 
the custom of the country at that time, an album: the last traveller 
had written these words after his name-—“ Si Deus pro nobis, quis contra 
nos?” Voltaire wrote immediately at the bottom— Les gros bataillons 
Prussiens—VOLTAIRE.” 

But only a few days before he died, the inexhaustible fountain of wit 
was not dry; but his ast joke we must give in his own language. “ L’autre 
jour, Madame de la Villeneuve, vieille coquette, qui desire encore plaire, a 
voulu essayer ses charmes surannées sur le philosophe ; elle s’est presentée 
a lui dans tout son etalage, et prenant occasion de quelque phrase galante 
qu'il lui disait, et de quelques regards qu’il jetait en méme temps sur sa 
gorge fort decouverte, ‘Comment,’ s’ecria-t’elle Madame, ‘ Voltaire, est 
ce que vous songeriez encore a ses petits coguins la!’ < Petit coquins!’ 
reprend avec vivacité le malin vieillard, ‘ petits coquins, Madame! ce sont 
bien de grands pendards.’ ” 

If, in accordance with Lord Brougham’s argument, we are to acquit 
Voltaire of blasphemy, as not falling in the category of his offences, we must 
say that of profaneness, in its deepest and darkest die, he is more guilty than 
any other writer of his age or country, or of any age or any country with 
which we are acquainted. If it is true that he directed his first attacks 
against the abuses of what he considered a corrupt and carnal Church, 
he soon took higher ground, and poured the storm of his indignation against 
the Founder of the religion which that Church was erected to preserve and 
propagate, with a relentless fury that seemed like the ravings of personal 
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revenge. He looked on religion only as the means of persecution—on the 
Church only as the persecutor. Thus the whole of revealed religion, the 
Scripture from alpha to omega, the institutions, the morals, the historic 
evidences of the Bible, were to him only a treasure-house where he might 
find the resources, an armoury whence he might take the weapons, of his 
mockery and scorn. Voltaire had the Bible always before him, as he 
advised others to have ; but it was for the purpose of drawing a deadly and 
fatal poison from the finest flowers of its truth; of exposing its fancied 
errors, and of proving it to be a mass of imposture, indecency, and folly. 
His history of it is a ridiculous, insolent, and obscene parody, a distorted 
statement of its deepest mysteries, a presumptuous derision of its noblest 
dogmas, and a willing perversion of its purest doctrines. To effect his 
purpose, the one great purpose of his life, he invoked and summoned every 
motley phantom, and every lying and delusive spirit, that swarmed round 
the gates of infidelity ; he distorted and changed every image he viewed, and he 
accepted every ignorant imposture that was offered to his hand. To traduce 
Christ, he drew his history from the apoeryphal gospels, and other lying 
traditions ; and in the Old Testament, his system was to give a literal 
meaning to the figures, the types, the mysterious symbols and allegories, 
and thus produce an apparent mass of grossness, incongruity, and contra- 
diction. His object was to throw contempt over the gravest and most 
serious things, by contrast with the light, playful, frivolous style in which 
he commented on them; and at the same time, in the midst of this sarcasm, 
to appear to have reason and justice on his side. Yet he had no knowledge 
of the original language in which the Scriptures are written : he possessed 
no solid theology, and was totally deficient in classical learning. He had no 


feeling for art or knowledge of it, and no acquaintance with antiquity. We 
do not believe that this Epicurus of Ferney could translate a sentence of the 
Greek Testament. It was all persiflage, and perversion of the meaning 


and words of the sacred text. He drew out all the filth from those 
old Jesuitical books of casuistry and canons, like that of Sanchez and 
others, with which the Romish Church has unfortunately abounded, and 
used them as his interpreters and assistants. The English reader can 
fortunately form no idea of the horrors to be found in the Mélanges Phi- 
losophiques, the Dictionnaire, and others of his tracts on these subjects. 
It exceeds all belief, and could hardly find verbal interpretation in any 
other language. But, putting aside these enormous profanities, when he 
treats of revealed religion, and of the volume in which it is written in 
characters of light, an instant perversion of rational feelings and faculties 
seems to come over him. Every thing that is good, and sacred, and esti- 
mable in the opinion of mankind, seems to crumble beneath his touch, and 
wither away. His words are like those cold, dark, and sullen waters, which 
change and petrify every substance over which they flow. And this was the 
employment in which this man, so highly gifted by nature and blessed by 
fortune, passed his life, from manhood to age, as a grateful repayment of the 
singular advantages he possessed. This was the proud and melancholy honour 
he sought, traversing over and over again that dreary and wretched wilderness 
of unbelief—those mournful wastes—the “ lugentes campos,” only lighted 
by the lurid splendour of his perverted genius. ‘ The shining side of Vol- 
taire’s character, says Mr. Hallam, was his zeal against oppression ;”—a 
problematical virtue with him, which might perhaps be more correctly 
worded. as hatred of the oppressors. Nor was it uncongenial to. his 
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nature, or remote from his aim and purposes, to direct the same weapon 
against legitimate government and law which he had employed against 
tyranny and bigotry ; and thus he was the first to collect the fuel for that 
revolutionary pile which the zealous hands of his disciples and coadjutors 
soon after enkindled; he sowed the seeds of which others reaped the 
harvest ; he had given that first fatal blow which ended in subsequent agony 
and convulsion. Itis, indeed, melancholy to think what Voltaire was, and 
what he might have been. Look only at the names, consecrated for ever 
in our memory, of those great men who lived in the age just preceding 
his,—Pascal, and Fenelon, and Bossuet, and Arnold, and Racine, and 
Massillon, men who worthily employed the rare and noble talents entrusted 
to their care, and whose works are still the glory of the nation in which 
they lived. Or, turn to later times, and see, after the whirlwind of desola- 
lation had passed away, how bright and splendid are the characters of those 
who appeared one after another rising to shed the light of day over the long 
benighted and desolated: regions, and who endeavoured to recall to their 
forsaken channel the waters that had been drawn off to the stagnant and 
putrifying reservoirs of infidelity,—Ancillon, and Bonald, and Degerando, 
and De Tracey, and, not least or last in this illustrious list, De Maistre, 
the eloquent, the religious, the profound. These men, so celebrated for 
the possession of great talents and eloquence, employed their lives in 
recalling philosophy from the depth of errors into which she had been 
led, overthrowing the sophisms that had proceeded from the sceptical 
Academy, and establishing a sound theology, on the basis of historic 
evidence and scriptural truth. But let the king of the jesters have 
his due. In light, graceful, pleasant irony Voltaire was the first writer 
of his own, or perhaps of any age. His style, too, is wrought up 
and finished with the most artist-like power. That is acknowledged by the 
best writers of his own country, and a fine style, while it sets off the 
brightest talents to advantage, will throw a charm over those productions 
that otherwise would not deserve or excite applause. Wit he possessed, 
though it was not the rich and solid wit of Erasmus.* It was too fantastic, 
verbal, and too often low. It has been said, we think as justly as 
happily, “Voltaire, if he were ten times Voltaire, could not have 
made up one Erasmus.” But eloquent he never is. Eloquence could not 
combine with his cold and melancholy system. He may be esteemed the 
cleverest of authors, but he is not a great one. ‘ When a book warms 
and elevates you as you read (says La Bruyere); when it inspires great, 
and just, and noble sentiments ; look out for no other rule by which to 
judge it ; it is good, and it is made by the hand of a workman.” No doubt 
his natural vanity, and the flattery of his adulators, kept him for ever in a 
state of feverish excitement, and restless thirst for notoriety. He read 
only to write, and wrote only to be praised. Thus he gathered no solid 
fruits of his studies. He seems to have had no silent hours of solita 
meditation, in which the slow results of mental labour are matured and 
arranged. In his own cabinet he was thinking of the saloons of Paris ; 
and thus, as has been said, he forsook the wise, and prudent, and virtuous 
wife, who would have enriched and protected him, for a gay and seductive 
courtizan, who flattered him only to his ruin. 

And yet, after all, marvellous as it may seem, Voltaire was not serious 
in his attacks either against religion or government. What he sought was 





* See Coleridge’s Friend, vol, i, p, 219.—-REVe 
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the liberty to laugh at them in security, to deride, to mock, to ridicule, to 
insult, and to injure, but not to destroy. He was too wise not to know that 
without religion and laws there can be no government; and that, without a 
government, his six thousand a-year, his mortgage deeds, and his lands, his 
farms, and his forests, would vanish into air. Consequently, in his later years, 
he thought he had gone far enough, and wished to stop. The zeal of his 
disciples, who had no such feelings to display, and no such property to lose, 
alarmed and annoyed him. Barante, the French critic, has justly and hap- 
pily said, that Voltaire in one of his romances has given us a very good 
picture of his own philosophy. Babouc, commissioned to examine the 
manners and institutions of Persepolis, observes all the vices of the city 
with sagacity, laughs at all that is ridiculous, and attacks all with a sedi- 
tious licence of language. But when he comes to think that the result of 
this his judgment may be the ruin of Persepolis, he then begins to find 
some advantages in everything which he had laughed at before, and refuses 
to destroy the city. Such was Voltaire. What he wanted, was the liberty 
to laugh at everything he pleased ; but a revolution was the last thing he 
contemplated. He had too much sense and sagacity for that, and too great 
a contempt for the mob—the people—the plebs Gallig. Unfortunately, 
however, when a whole nation is able to philosophise as Baboue did, it is 
not able, as he was, to pause and review its opinions, and it is only by a 
lamentable and fearful experience that it perceives, when too late, that it 
me not to have destroyed Persepolis. 

ut we must now break off, and we just recall to our mind a sentence 
that was written, we think, on some biography like the present, by Voltaire 
or others of those who had lived in the preceding century, though we do not 
say that we apply it to the present work. ‘Ce sont des hommes a imagi- 
nation, des poétes, des géométres, des romanciers, qui ont apprécié dans le 
18 siécle le merite des philosophes du siécle precedent. Ainsi lorsque ces 
grands hommes ont été jugés par des hommes d'esprit, on peut assurer 
qu’ils n’ont pas toujours été jugés par leurs pairs.” 


On Rousseau, Lord Brougham commences his observations with these 
words :— 


‘Mankind are not divided upon his 
character and his merits, nor ever were. 
That he was a person of rare genius, with- 
in limited, nay, somewhat confined bounds, 
of a lively imagination, wholly deficient in 
judgment, capable of great vices as well 
as virtues, and of a mind so diseased, 
that it may possibly be doubtful if he was 
accountable for his actions, is the opinion 
which his contemporaries formed of him 
during his life, which has ever since pre- 


vailed, and which indeed was confirmed 
by his own testimony produced after his 
decease, and calculated to show that he 
would not either have dissented from the 
sentence, or have hesitated to join in pro- 
nouncing it. His history and his writings 
are of a kind that unavoidably interest us ; 
but the one affords too few events, the 
other too little variety, to detain us very 
long in examining either.” 


But though the Life of Rousseau does not occupy a third of the length 


of that of Voltaire,* yet we think, on the whole, that it is more success- 





* We shall just throw together in a note a few brief notices of Voltaire which we 
meet with in Gray’s letters. To Mr. Stonehewer he writes, ‘‘ 1 am much obliged to 
you for Voltaire’s performance. It is very unequal, as he is apt to be in all but his 
dramas, and looks like the work of a man that will admire his retreat and his Leman 
Lake no longer than till he finds an opportunity to leave it. However, though there 
be many points in it I do not like, yet it is in several places excellent, and everywhere 
above mediocrity.” _ This was probably Voltaire’s ‘‘ Ode & mon Lac.” To Mason 
he — wrote, “I have not read the Philosophical Dictionary. I can now 
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fully written, contains fewer disputable points, and is indeed a pleasing and 
faithful summary of his life. Perhaps Lord Brougham has not brought so 
prominently forward as he might Rousseau’s extreme love of all the plea- 
sures and occupations connected with a country life,—the delight with 
which he speaks of his long mornings passed in solitary rambles, collecting 
the wild flowers and plants of the district, whether in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, or in the romantic valleys of the Jura, or in the 
sequestered island of Bienne; for, indeed, this delightful pursuit appears 
to have both employed and tranquillised his mind, agitated as it was 
by domestic troubles, and tormented by visionary evils. In one of his 
later letters he describes himself coming home with plants for his her- 
barium, as if he was bringing a bundle of hay; and the latest print we 
possess of him is from a drawing taken of him when at Ermenonville, 
where he is entering his house after his morning ramble, with a large 
bunch of wild flowers in his hand. His little work on botany, translated, 
we think, by Professor Martyn, was the first in which we learnt the ru- 
diments of that delightful science. When he was in England, at the 
house of Mr. Davenport, at Wotton in Derbyshire, he pursued the same 
tenor of life as when abroad, passed much of the mornings in the fields and 
on the hills ; but the winters in our country are long and severe. He soon 
complained that he could not live without the sun, the warm, genial, glowing 
sun of the south of Europe; and we remember in one letter he dwells on 
the cold lingering spring, which seemed almost unwilling to come, so 
different from the youthful energy and warmth with which it bursts out 
abroad, using almost the same language as in Coleridge’s poem— 


‘ And the spring comes slowly up this way.’ 


In turning to some of his letters, we find him speaking of his projected 
residence in England, saying, “‘ L’habitude m’a tellement attaché au séjour 
champétre, que je me meurs de tristesse aussitét que je cesse de voir de 
prés des buissons, des arbres. Ce n'est pas la une bonne decision pour 
aller humer les noires vapeurs des rues de cette grande ville,” &c. Again, 
he writes from Motiers :—“Restant od je suis, j’ai des journées 
délicieuses, errant sans souci, sans projet, sans affaire, de bois en bois, et 
de rocher en rocher, révant toujours et ne pensant point ;’ and Hume says, 
when selecting a residence for Rousseau in England, “ of a great variety 
of schemes which I propose to him, the most solitary, the most remote, 
the most savage place, is always that which he prefers,” &c. 





stay with great patience for anything that comes from Voltaire. They tell me it is 
frippery, and blasphemy, and wit.’? And to Dr. Warton, he says, ‘‘I know of 
nothing else, except half a dozen new works of that inexhaustible, eternal, entertaining 
scribbler, Voltaire, who at last, I fear, will go to heaven, for to him entirely it is owing 
that the King of France and his council have reviewed and set aside the decrees of the 
parliament of Thoulouse in the affair of Calas. The poor man, ’tis true, has been 
broken on the wheel long ago; but his widow and wretched family may have some 
reparation, and his murtherers may smart a little forit,’? &c. Vide Letters, vol. iv. pp. 
10 and 35. The following epitaph on Voltaire by Rousseau has never before been pub- 
lished. “It may appear (says Lord Brougham) somewhat to qualify the praise be- 
stowed on the latter for his unjust treatment of that great man, and though written with 
spirit is extremely unjust. 


Plus bel esprit que grand génie, 

Sans loi, sans moeurs, et sans vertu, 
Il est mort, comme il a vécu, 

Couvert de gloire et d’infamie.—Rev. 


Gent. Maa, Vor. XXV. 4E 
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*¢ Of his character it is almost.as easy to 
speak with confidence as of his writings. 
It seems certain that so much genius never 
was in any other man united to so much 
weakness. The fruits of an education 
exceedingly neglected, nay, in his earlier 
years, very ill-directed, were gathered 
from his youth upwards at each stage of 
his progress; but many men have been as 
much neglected, and many more spoilt in 
their childhood and boyhood, without 
ever being what he was. We are to add 
therefore to the causes of his heresy, per- 
haps of his misconduct, an hereditary dis- 
position to melancholy, to brooding sadly 
over realities, and to indulging in the sad 
miseries of the imagination. Nor was 
this all—he formed a kind of system or 
principle for himself of the most unsound 
nature and dangerous consequences.* He 
seems to have thought that a free in- 
dulgence of the feelings was a duty as 
well as a privilege, and never to have 
doubted that those feelings which naturally 
arise in the breast, are therefore innocent 
and right. The only evil he could perceive 
was in their restraint; and as even to 
regulate them is to restrain, he regarded 
not such self-government as superfluous, 
but as hurtful. The current was, in his 
view, pure and harmless;:the obstacles 
which broke its course, the dykes which 
confined it, the canals which guided it, 
were the only objects of aversion and of 
blame. Jt is obvious to ask, if he, who 
had undertaken to write upon education 
a work of much length and elaboration, 
had ever observed the workings of our 
nature in infants and very young children? 
It is a branch of the subject which he 
seems never to have studied, else he 
must have seen how the mere animal pre- 
dominates at that age. At first pure 
selfishness prevails, and indulgence of every 
appetite is the rule. Next succeeds, with 
nearly equal selfishness, fear, as soon as 
any restraint is applied; and fear invariably 


Lord Brougham then proceeds to 


gives rise to the protection of falsehood. 
All natural propensities are eagerly in- 
dulged, all restraint is distasteful. Among 
others, the love of truth is a restraint 
imposed by tuition; and, like all restraints, 
it is a violence to natural propensities. 
Now Rousseau erected into his rule of 
conduct the self-indulgence which the 
rules of reason and virtue proscribe alike. 
The divinity he worshipped was sentiment, 
—afeeling often amiable, often reasonable, 
sometimes contrary to reason, sometimes 
inconsistent with virtue ; and always, when 
indulged in excess, offending against reason, 
and leading to offences against virtue. 
Whoever reads his ‘ Confessions,’ must 
perceive that he never could conceive he 
was acting wrong, when he was following 
the bent of his feelings ;} scarcely that he 
was acting imprudently, when he was 
sacrificing to them his own plainest and 
highest interests. To such a ty was 
his folly on this point, this cardinal point 
carried, that we find him unable to con- 
ceive how any one could ever reproach a 
man with his worst crimes after he had 
openly avowed them, or rather after he 
had allowed certain things to be wrong. 
For having admitted in the Emile, that 
whoever, under any pretext, or from 
whatever motive, withdrew from the 
performance of his parental duties 
must expect ever after to weep bitterly 
over his fault (sa faute),—he declares ‘ that 
it was surprising any person after such an 
avowal could ever have the courage to 
reproach him with the fault’ (faute) of 
sending his five infants to the Foundling 
Hospital. He altogether forgets that the 
courage of making such confessions, even 
had they been much more full and spe- 
cific, instead of being any defence to ward 
offthe punishment of universalreprobation, 
was a virtue of an equivocal kind, and 
might be taken as easily for callous im- 
pudence, as for sincere penitence,’’ &c. 


point out what he considers to have 


been the great leading weaknesses and errors of Rousseau’s mind. 





* Rousseau, in a letter to Madame de Boufflers, has the following passage, ‘‘ Jugez, 


madame, sila bienveillance des hommes de ce mérite n’est pas precieuse 4 moi, que 


celle méme des gens que je n’estime pas subjugué toujours. Je ne sais ce qu’on n’eut 
point fait de moi, par les caresses heureusement, ou ne s’est pas avisé de me gater la 
dessus. On atravaillé sans relache 4 donner & mon cceur, et peutétre aussi 4 mon 
génie le ressort que naturellement ils n’avoient pas. J’etois né foible: les mauvais 
traitemens m’ont fortifié. A force de vouloir m’avilir, on m’a rendu fier.”—REv. 

t+ “ Mr. Coleridge has delineated with his wonted and peculiar ability the strong 
resemblance between Luther and Rousseau, men who, to ordinary observers, would 
appear in the construction of their minds most unlike each other. In different stages 
of his mental and spiritual growth Bunyan had resembled both. Like Rousseau, he 
had been tempted to set the question of his salvation on a cast. Like Luther, he had 
undergone the agonies of unbelief and deadly fear, and, according to his own persuasion, 
wrestled with the enemy,” &c. Southey’s Life of Bunyan.—Rev. 
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“ A part of this his moral nature, and a 
material part of it, was his vanity—perhaps 
greater than ever had dominion over a 
highly-gifted mind. That this was the 
point, as not unfrequently happens, upon 
which the insanity turned which clouded 
some of his later years, is certain ; but no 
less certainly may we perceive its malignant 
influence through the whole of his course. 
He laboured under a great delusion upon 
this subject, for he actually conceived that 
he had less vanity than any other person 
that ever existed; and he has given ex- 
pression to this notion. The ground of 
the delusion plainly was, that he often 
forgot this indulgence in pursuit of others, 
and also that he had less shame than other 
men in unveiling his faults and frailties 
when their discussion ministered to any 
ruling propensity—not seldom when it fed 
that same vanity itself. But no one can 
read an account of the fancies he took 
in his early years and not perceive how 
strikingly the love of distinction prevailed 
in him then, and while his existence was 
perfectly obscure. The displays that cap- 


tivated him, excited his envy, and even led 
to his uncouth attempts at imitation, were 
not the solid qualities or valuable acquire- 
ments of those he saw at Annecy or Turin, 
but the base tricks and superficial accom- 


plishments of a barber and adventurer— 
persons of the lowest order, but who, he 
perceived, were followed up by public ap- 
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plause. Later in life he seems almost in- 
sensible to any existence but his own, or 
when he could believe in that of external 
objects it was always in reference to him- 
self; and at last this feeling reached the 
morbid temperature of fancying that he 
and his concerns were the only thing 
about which all other men eared, and with 
which all were occupying themselves, thus 
absorbing in self-contemplation all the fa- 
culties and all the feelings of his own mind. 
That with all his failings and all his faults 
he could win his way to many hearts, is 
easily understood ; for, besides the genius, 
and, latterly, the fame, which dazzled 
beholders, some of his weaknesses were 
of a kind that interested benevolent 
natures, partly through compassion, partly 
from the openness and infantine sim- 
plicity with which they were attended; 
and as long as he did not conceive the 
suspicions which broke out sooner or 
later, none of those weaknesses were of a 
kind which offended others. The interest 
which not only kindly natures, like that 
of the Luxemburghs, and such good-hu- 
moured companions as David Hume, but 
such stern personages as St. Lambert, St. 
Germain, Lord Mareschal, took in him 
and his fortunes, is a sufficient illustra- 
tion of these remarks ; but it may be 
doubted if that interest could have sur- 
vived such a full disclosure as we now 
have of his defects since his death,” &c. 


Lord Brougham has passed over the Emile with a quicker step than we 


should have wished. For, notwithstanding the mistakes, and even absurdities, 
in the framework and scheme of education, there are innumerable passages 
in it which detain attention, and which delight from the discrimination and 
justness of the thoughts, from the beauty and clearness of the expression, and 
from the intimate knowledge they show of the human mind ; but he has given 
us a just and discriminating criticism on the more popular Eloise, and, we 
think, has been quite favourable enough to its merits, while its many defects in 
correct taste, in truth, and in pure and delicate feeling, are pointed out with 
such propriety of remark as must carry the reader’s judgment with them. 
He says, that when it appeared “it charmed many; it enchanted both 
the Bishops Warburton and Hurd, as we see in their published corre- 
spondence.” But it did not enchant a reader very superior both to War- 
burton and Hurd in correctness of taste and feeling, as he was in genius 
and the higher faculties of the mind. The following is Gray’s opinion of 
the Eloise, written when it first appeared, and was making a great sen- 
sation in all the circles of literature. He is writing to Mr. Walpole. 

“ Rousseau’s people do not interest me. There is but one character and 
one style in them all; I do not know their faces asunder. I have no 
esteem for their persons or conduct—am not touched with their passions ; 
and as for their story, I do not believe a word of it—not because it is im- 
probable, but because it is absurd. If I had any little propensity, it was to 
Julie; but now she has gone, and so (hand over head) married that 
Monsieur de Wolmer. I take her for a vraie Suissesse, and do not doubt 
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but she had taken a cup too much, like her lover,” &c. To Mason he soon 
after writes :—‘“I wish I had been at Aston, when I was foolish enough to 
go through the six volumes of the Nouvelle Heloise. All I can say for my- 
self is, that I was confined for three weeks at home by a severe cold, and 
had nothing better to do. There is no one event in it that might not 
happen any day of the week separately taken, in any private family; yet 
those events are so put together that the series of them is more absurd and 
more improbable than Amadis de Gaul. The dramatis persone (as the 
author says) are all good characters. I am sorry to hear it; for had the 
been all hanged at the end of the third volume, nobody, I believe, would 
have cared. In short, I went on and on, in hopes of finding some wonder- 
ful dénouement that would set all right, and bring something like nature and 
interest out of absurdity and insipidity. No such thing, it grows worse and 
worse; and if it be Rousseau’s (which is not doubted), is the strongest 
instance I ever saw that a very extraordinary man may entirely mistake 
his own talents. By the motto and preface it appears to be his own 
story, or something similar to it.” To this opinion, so strongly pronounced, 
Mason has added his own in a note :—“ If it be considered that Mr. Gray 
always preferred expression and sentiment to the arrangement of a story, 
it may seem somewhat extraordinary that the many striking beauties of 
these kinds with which this singular work abounds were not excepted. For 
my own part, to use a phrase of his own, ‘they strike me blind’ to all 
the defects which he has here enumerated.” 

Of the Emile Gray writes in a more favourable manner: ‘ I doubt you 
have not read Rousseau’s Emile. Everybody ought to read it more than 
once ; for, though it abounds with his usual glowing absurdity, though his 
general scheme of education be an impracticable chimera, yet there are a 
thousand lights struck out, a thousand important truths better expressed 
than ever they were before, that may be of service to the wisest men. Par- 
ticularly, I think, he has observed children with more attention, and knows 
their meaning, and the working of their little passions better than any 
other writer. As to his religious discussions, which have alarmed the 
world, and engaged their thoughts more than any other part of his book, 
I set them all at nought, and wish they had been omitted.” 

One more quotation on another work, and from such a writer it may 
well be pardoned. “I could have forgiven myself if I had not read 
Rousseau's Lettres de la Montagne, always excepting the Contrat Social ; 
it is the dullest performance he ever published. It is a weak attempt to 
separate the miracles from the morality of the Gospel. The latter (he 
would have you think) he believes is sent from God, and the former he 
very explicitly takes for an imposture. This is in order to prove the 
cruelty and injustice of the state of Geneva in burning his Emile. The 
latter part of his book is to shew the abuses that have crept into the insti- 
tutions of his country, which point, if you are concerned about, he makes 
out very well ; and his intention in this is plainly to raise a tumult in the 
city, and to be revenged on the Petit Conseil, who condemned his writings 
to the flames.” ; 

As regards the cause of Rousseau’s death, Lord Brougham uses very 
decided language : 


‘* He died apparently of apoplexy, having _terly without foundation, though Madame 
immediately before come home il] from a de Staél, in her clever essay on his genius, 
walk, and complained of a pain in the gives it countenance. It has been again 
head. The report of his suicide was ut- and again completely disproved.” 
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We do not know that. We think the whole evidence is given in the 
Memoirs by Musset-Pathay, but which we have not by us at this time. 
No one was present when it happened: Theresa was in the adjoining room. 
Rousseau fell, and a wound was visible in the head. As far as we know, 
he had been calm, and even contented, in his new abode, given him by the 
kindness and compassion of M. Girardin; and we know of no cause that 
can be assigned at that time for so fatal an act, supposing that he died by 
his own hand, except it is to be found in the conduct of his wife. Certainly 
he paid dearly for his extreme folly and imprudence in marrying a person 
whom he accidentally met as a waiting-maid or servant at asmall tavern. It 
was one of those acts in which he sought nothing else than to please himself. 
at the time ; and she proved the torment and misfortune of his life. Now it 
has been stated over and over again that Rousseau either detected this woman 
in an intrigue with the groom of M. Girardin, or at least witnessed her 
attachment. That she should have sunk to such a state of low degraded 
passion for a common menial, and when she was near sixty years of age, 
was, it was said, a blow so cruel and severe as to overset the balance of 
his reason, and to offer no remedy but that forlorn one which is hoped for 
when life has closed. Lord Brougham calls her, and justly, “a worthless 
creature ;” but, having acknowledged that, we then may ask what claim 
Rousseau had on her feelings and her attachment to him? He married 
her ina childish fancy that acknowledged no control. Through life she was 
rather his servant than his wife, for she performed a servant's offices ; but, 
more than all, he deprived her of all her children; she saw them but to 
lose them. They were all taken from the mother’s breast, to be consigned 
to the charity of the world. She never knew them again; never heard of 
them ; was ignorant of their name—their fate,—their existence—andthis 
without any pressure of immediate want, or any circumstances that rendered 
maternal care unadvisable. What respect, what love could this woman re- 
tain for such a husband? If we may use such expressions, she lived as a 
lawful concubine, and a sterile mother. If she were criminal, we are not 
palliating her conduct ; but we are endeavouring to shew what were the fatal 
causes that at once dried up the natural current of maternal love, and 
therefore precluded her from the exercise of one of the most powerful as 
well as delightful virtues of which nature is capable, and which may be con- 
sidered as the source from which so many others spring. Besides, she was in 
an ambiguous, not to say degraded situation. When Mr. Townshend pro- 
posed to receive Rousseau into his house, the negotiation was broken off 
by his insisting on Therese sitting at table with the family. It is curious 
to see the different manner in which she is spoken of in the parts of the 
correspondence that are now before us. Rousseau, in a letter to the 
Comtesse de Bonfleurs, 1763, says, “ Vous voulez que je vous donne des 
nouvelles de Mademoiselle Levasseur. C’est une bonne et honnéte per- 
sonne, digne de l’honneur que vous lui faites. Chaque jour ajoute a mon 
estime pour elle,” &c. Yet Hume writes, a year or two after, to the same 
lady,—“ This woman forms the chief incwmbrance to his settlement. M. 
de Luze, our companion, says, that she passes for wicked, and quarrelsome, 
and tattling, and is thought to be the chief cause of his quitting Neufchatel. 
He himself owns her to be so dull that she never knows in what year of 
the Lord she is, nor in what month of the year, nor in what day of the 
month or week, and that she can never learn the different value of the 
pieces of money in any country, Yet she governs him as absolutely as a 
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nurse does a child,” &c. So equivocal did her situation appear, that, in a 
letter to the Marchioness de Barbantane, Hume calls her “his maid, who 
has an uncontrolled authority over him.” Yet on further acquaintance the 
unfavourable parts of Hume’s former opinion seem to have been much 
softened down ; he writes, “I like Mademoiselle le Vasseur upon acquaint- 
ance. She appears to me a good creature, more clever than she has been 
represented. She is only somewhat of a gossip, or what you would call 
une commére.” She was generally called his gouvernante; and it is 
that his sudden and extraordinary departure, or rather 
eccentric flight, from England in 1766, was owing to her manoeuvres and 
influence. Hume says on this subject. “Je sais que M. Davenport 
Wavoit pas une idée bien avantageuse de son caractére et de sa conduite, 
lorsqu’ils vivoient chez lui. Mais Rousseau est accoutumé a cette femme, 
ét elle saif mieux que qui que ce soit entrer dans ses humeurs. On 
soupgonne qu'elle a entretenu toutes ses chiméres, afin de le chasser d’un 
pays ou n’ayant personne avec qui elle pit parler, elle s’ennuyait 4 la mort.” 
So much for Mademoiselle Therese le Vasseur! We shall only add 
that, immediately after Rousseau’s death, she married M. de Girardin’s 
Trish groom, and that, as a matter of course, she was soon reduced to want 
and misery. Lord Brougham says, she used to take her stand and beg at 
the door of the theatre; and that she died in 1801, aged 80.* 
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Sept. 23, 1822. This stay in London while it is asleep is very pleasant. 
One can sit at home, or wander in the parks, or take a boat to Richmond, 
without the least danger; not a human acquaintance to be seen. I have 
not been idle. I finished Anastasius to-day, which I ought to have read so 

months ago. The worst of these late reformations is that it is not 

only late, but too late. Every body was shocked that I had not read it 
last year, and nobody will care now that I have. However, not only my 
own conscience is at ease, but I have been repaid by the study of one of 
the most philosophical romances I ever read. It cannot be called an 
historical so much as a topographical or modographical novel. One of 
the most striking among the many strokes of supereminent genius is the 
hero’s assumption of Islamism—his declaring himself a Mahomedan, and 
the instant change of his whole position and relation in society —the remission 
of every crime ;—his claim for perfect absolution is done with a master’s 
hand. There is always to me, from Gil Blas downwards, something 
revolting in a rascal hero, and I should have doubted the author’s capa- 
bility of comprehending a noble character if it were not for the generous 
Spiridion: one of those perfect characters such as belong to romance, and 
give it the superiority over the novel; like the ancient statues, human, 
though a humanity one never sees, but still imagines might be attained to. 
24th. Read Helene de Tournon, by Madame Flahaut—fade enough— 
and “The Sketch Book”—fadetoo. Written in too good English to be a 





* We believe that Rousseau’s other friend, Madame Houdetdét, died om the very day 
the allies entered Paris, 1814, of course at a great age.—Rey. 
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curiosity as an American production, but pleasing as a homage to the 
mother country from her usually so sulky child. There is something 
touching in the recurrence of these trans-atlantics to the old homesteads 
and baronial pride of England, as if the traditionary lore still lived amid 
cotton and dollars. 

26th. Read Valerius. Very interesting, and done with ability, by a 
clever schoolboy with more wit than learning. All these attempts at 
making one at home 1800 years ago are and must be failures. We 
cannot do at Rome as the Romans did ; and the attempts fail from trying 
to be too ancient, Could a writer allow himself to feel and think natu- 
rally, and as he would in London, only,—if he could let his men and 
women be men and women only, with Greek or Roman names, and be so 
thoroughly imbued with classic lore as to let his characters and manners 
be classic while they are natural—he might produce what was really an 
historical romance. I thought, while reading Mr. Mitchell’s preface to his 
Translations from Aristophanes, that he was the man who could do it; 
for he is really thoroughly Atticised—his learning is not like learning— 
it has lost the appearance of having been acquired—it seems part of his 
nature ; he lives and breathes and moves in an atmosphere of Greek. His 
familiarity has not bred contempt, and yet he seems to live with the 
mighty dead, not so much with the venerating deference of a son, but with 
the ease and freedom of a brother or college comrade. He does not, like 
the author of Valerius, and all such compositions, suppose that a few 
sentences from an ancient author make the conversation antique, or that 
some stray customs lumberingly introduced mark the manners. The tone 
of a writer, even of modern novels, so soon betrays their style of soci 
—the patches of fashionable slang—the ephemeral phrases introduced— 
are all marks of want of familiarity with the scenes depicted; and I 
thought Mr. Mitchell seemed so to the manner born he could have 
produced an Athenian romance ; but his translation, though so very able, 
is a failure ; a clear proof of how impossible, after all, it is to turn Greek 
poetry into English, or make our language convey the ideas of Athens. 


27th and 28th. Read The Ayrshire Legatees and Annals of my Parish, 
by Galt, which I had heard much talked of. Sort of farces to follow Scott's 
Scotch novels. The author is a clumsy clown, that would make sport if he 
could, but does not know how. There is humour, however, and I dare 
say very good drawing of the scenes, and that the low Scotch is very 
faithfully given,—but what then ? 

lst Oct. Down to . Some interesting aneedotes at dinner of 
Lord Wellesley, and discussion on his administration in Ireland. Hopes 
of his success by some—others declaring he only went to get the income 
and pay his debts, and that his reign, like all others, would be a failure 
there. Old was entertaining, and chronicly upon changes of 
manners—he had seen so many ;—thought the present better than the 
last, though not so good as that before. His three periods were, before 
the French Revolution, after, and now since the Peace. The formality 
and grace necessary in the rich dress and sword-wearing time gave an air 
of courtliness that could not be aped at once. A gentleman born and 
bred was so marked and distinct a species that there was no mistaking 
him. Then the violent overturn of the Revolution not only brought up 
all the dregs, but reduced all the high to be on the same level. The 
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shutting up of the continent prevented any foreign polish, and the race 
that grew up were swearing blackguards: boxing and driving four-in-hand 
were supreme bon ton. The best men were, of course, on service in the 
army and navy. Those at home sought very brutal ways to distinction. 
Since the peace, the opening of the continent has done harm, certainly, 
but good too; and a taste for science and learning, and a desire for 
mental distinction, has much civilized our young men. “ Before the Revo- 
lution,” said he, “ there was a tone of infidelity and a style of wit, both in 
writing and conversation, that would not be allowed now. Profligacy, if 
more elegant, was more tolerated. Rousseau and Voltaire were the by- 
words of the day; those who aspired to be clever read and quoted them, 
and a great deal of vice was considered as the necessary part of a young 
man’s way. The next generation, with the Prince at their head, were 
hard drinkers, and Sheridan’s wit gave it éclat. But I think the turn now 
is better, more manly and rational. The effeminacy of the Carlton House 
set was shamed out on the return of our heroes of the war. And if there 
is some nonsense in the fuss of education there is some good certainly 
gained; it is no longer fashionable, on the contrary it is not tolerated, in 
society to be profane. To talk infidelity is thought bad taste, and, if fine 
ladies do it only for fashion, still they do go to church, and an esprit fort 
woman is hardly known. Our style of novel too shews, or causes, perhaps, 
our improvement. Fielding is as antiquated and unread as he deserves to 
be, and Scott has all the nobleness of sentiment without the prosiness of 
Richardson, and in a more romantic fashion.” 

I said I did not suppose that there ever had been such manners as 
Fielding describes. 

“TJ do not know that,” said ; “his books were so popular when I 
was a young man, and so read by men and women, that they must have 
been considered faithful portraits of society. And I should fancy, from 
all that remains of the days of Anne and George I., that there was an 
indecorum and coarseness to which we can never return. If Swift's 
Polite Conversation is read even as a satirical caricature, and with all due 
allowance for the Dean’s peculiar turn for dirt, still it gives a shocking 
idea of grossness, and still more in Pope’s wittiest and most polished pieces 
the incidentally introduced words, which could not be pronounced now in 
civilized society, seem to have been quite familiar and easy to our grand- 
mothers.” 








Friday. Opened Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees to-day as I was 
settling my books. Strange composition it is; strong, masculine style. 
It may impugn a dignitary of the Church to say so, but his style reminds 
me of Paley’s. The same turn of mind, and the same nervous, coarse 
language ; the same sort of hard hitting; the same knock-down sort of 
plain common-sense view of things. Mandeville is as superior to the 
Doctor, however, in eloquence and imagination as he is inferior in his 
morality. Both of them, though with such different aims, have, I think, 
a tendency to lower the standard of virtue, and to set life on a narrow, 
expediency footing. Paley is so anti-methodistical in his sentiments, that 
he degrades the enthusiasm he would avoid. Nobody would be the better 
for reading Mandeville, whose theory, being founded on a false and 
degrading base, has naturally and inevitably fallen into complete neglect. 
His theory, that the whole of society is benefited by the vices of some, is 
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not worth combating ; for, if you allow the ill-conduct of one man to be 
advantageous, why not two, or twenty, or twenty thousand? What is to 
define ‘the bounds of private life, to which he would confine his vice ? 
What is society, that vague generality, made up of but private lives en 
masse? The singularity of his book, and what made it be read when it 
appeared, is the homely sort of coarse eloquence which seemed to take 
plain common sense for his mode, and, building on absurdity, to argue in 
the most rational manner. Paley’s works, too, while they seem to put 
virtue in a common-sense form, and place her within reach of everybody, 
has degraded her from her antique pedestal, and, by lowering the standard, 
shaken the foundation on which she formally stood, and, by making 
every man’s own reason his guide, and bending morality, or allowing that 
morality can bend to circumstances, he has done an injury to the tone of 
mind in the present generation that he was very far from intending. 

Saturday.—Sitting with —, who was not well, Sir James Mac- 
intosh came in: Playfaix’s Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan. was on 
the table. I said it was a pity to have such a great work locked up in a 
book of mere reference. Sir James said, that he and all the writers em- 
ployed in these Supplements thought it a great compliment to be asked to 
do them. I said, you might as well have put Gray’s Country Churchyard 
into Johnson’s Dictionary, under the word Church, and expect it to be 
read. 

M. It would—it would be taken out directly—and so will these 
Essays: any one of them that are worth preserving will become common. 
Elegant Extracts, “ Beauties” of Shakspere, or of Pope, are despised 
things, but they are proofs of fame. In every great work there are grand 
passages that stand out above the rest. Marcella’s speech in Don Quixote, 
and Lefevre in Sterne, and Hamlet’s soliloquy, are things by themselves. 
said, he thought this power of admitting extracts shewed only a 
mannerism ; that they were rather proofs of the author's failure than of his 
greatness. To make a great whole is the triumph of genius. 

I agreed with him, and said, that if a passage could be thus taken out 
ready cut and dry, it might as well have been written so at once, and the 
work could do as well without it. 

M. It has been attempted to have the part of Hamlet omitted, but I 
never heard of his soliloquy being left out. I cannot agree with your 
criticism: no author writes always in equal brilliancy,—it would not be 
real. In every piece, prose or poetry, that draws human life, it must be 
like it—ordinary and easy, but breaking into striking scenes. We are not 
always in love or always going mad with jealousy. When Alps on Alps 
arise in composition it has the effect of the reality—the striking features 
are lost. 

“ Still,” I said, “I thought that the finest passages in Shakspere were 
not Clarence’s dream or Jaques’s stages of life, but those where the whole 
scene and every character, every little word, tells. , 

M. You should judge by what remains in the mind after seeing the 
piece or reading the story, or ask the actor what he studies most: but you 
have high authority on your side—* His declamations or set speeches are 
commonly cold and weak, for his power was the power of nature,” as Dr. 
Johnson says. 

I said, that one of the striking inferiorities in Bacon to Plato was that 
you could not break the thread of one of Plato’s dialogues: it is all in 
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sequence=one part is necessary to the rest. In Bacon there is no whole, 
it is broken up—it is all like his different lens—all little morsels. 

M. Has not it the more influence? The doctrines are brought home 
at once. 

‘* Without argument, without process, not evolved by a long chain of 
reasoning,” said 

M. Isnot it a higher philosophy to teach the result than the process? 

I said, it was more imposing, but less honest and less advantageous to 
the mind. It is to take for granted what the teacher tells, and that is a 
mere act of memory, without any exertion of the intellect. 

M. His whole theory is to make the intellect the recipient and judge 
rather than the originating principle—*“ for so it is in contemplation, if a 
man shall begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts ; but if he will be 
content to begin with doubts, he shall end with certainties.” And his 
learning is always a “ plain precept which teacheth when and upon what 
ground to resolve. If it make men positive and regular, it teacheth them 
what things are in their nature demonstrative, and what are conjectural, as 
well as the latitude of principles and rules. If it mislead by disproportion 
or dissimilitude of examples, it teacheth men the force of cireumstances, the 
errors of comparisons, and all the cautions of application.” The word 
* positive” is not used here as over-certainty, but as exactness of observa- 
tion ; it is the French “ positif,”—a use of the word we have now lost. It 
is not so much in spite of, but because of, the formal and antiquated turn of 
the words and structure of the sentence that one admires Bacon and Sir 
Thomas Browne, who was also a disciple of the experimental system, as he 
says so quaintly-——“ Flat and flexible truths are beat out by every hammer, 
but Vulcan and his whole forge sweat to work out Achilles his armour. 
A large field is yet left unto sharper discerners to enlarge upon this 
order, to search out the quaternios and figured draughts of this nature, and, 
moderating the study of names and mere nomenclature of plants, to erect 
generalities, and disclose unobserved properties, not only in the vegetable 
shop, but the whole volume of nature, affording delightful truths, confirm- 
able by sense and ocular observation, which seems to me the surest path to 
trace the labyrinth of truth.” It is in his Quincunx, which ends in this odd 
conceit: “ But the Quincunx of Heaven runs low, and ’tis time to close the 
five ports of knowledge ; we are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts 
into the phantasms of sleep, which often continueth precogitations, making 
cables of cobwebs and wildernesses of handsome groves.” 

said, he did not admire such conceits, and thought our modern 
language and style infinitely superior. 

M. Yes: we could not now endure an author to say, as Sir Thomas 
does in the beginning of his Vulgar Errors,—“ How unequal discerners of 
truth they are, and openly exposed unto error, will first appear from their 
unqualified intellectuals, unable to umpire the difficulty of its dissensions.” 

“IT suppose we should not endure it, indeed,” said ——; “ it is sheer 
nonsense.” 

M. I should say that Lord Grenville’s preface to Lord Chatham’s Let- 
ters to his nephew is a model of English writing. He says, “ What parent 
anxious for the character and success of a son born to any liberal station 
in this great and free country would not, in all that related to his education, 
have gladly resorted to the advice of such a man? What youthful spirit, 
animated by any desire of future excellence, and looking for the gratifica- 
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tion of that desire in the pursuits of honourable ambition, or in the con- 
sciousness of an upright, active, and useful life, would not embrace with 
transport any opportunity of listening on such a subject to the lessons of 
Lord Chatham? They are here before him: not delivered with the au- 
thority of a preceptor or a parent, but with the affection of a friend.” 

How excellent is this: grave, manly, and feeling, and eloquent; but 
nothing stately, nothing Johnsonian or antithetical or sesquipedalian in it. 
And from one great statesman speaking of another it has a sort of historical 
interest. 

I said I thought Lord Grenville could hardly be called a great states- 
man ; he is always spoken of more for what he might do than for what he 
has done. 

M. He is a most remarkable person; a constitutional indolence, or 
shyness rather, has made him withdraw from society, and in public affairs 
stand rather aloof from the strife. Yet he has always held a sort of balance 
of power between Whigs and Tories, and the tone of Lord Grenville’s 
mind is against all violence: he is thoroughly English, and that is one of 
the chief beauties in his speeches and writings ; it is not only manly, forci- 
ble eloquence, but it is perfectly English. How different is the eloquence 
of Rousseau on the very same subject as this preface. 

I said it was still eloquence; and an eloquence that swayed the world as 
his did must have been great and real. 

M. But not English: part of the immense effect of Rousseau’s works 
in England arose from their being so new, so unnational. When he is 
speaking of what should be taught to his pupil, I remember, after saying 
how little of all that is learned in youth is ever really available in after- 
life, he goes on,—“ Nous voila reduits 4 un bien petit cercle relativement 
a Texistance des choses : mais que ce cercle forme encore une sphére im- 
mense pour la mesure de l’esprit d’un enfant! Timbres de l’entenderhent 
humain, quelle main temeraire osa toucher 4 votre voile? Que d’abimes 
je vois creuser par nos vaines sciences autour de ce jeune infortunée! O 
toi qui vas le conduire dans ses perilleux sentiers et tirer devant ses yeux 
le rideau sacré de la nature, tremble. Assure-toi bien premi¢rement de sa 
téte et de la tienne ; crains qu'elle ne tourne 4 l’un ou a lautre, et peut-étre 
a tous les deux. Crains l’attrait specieux du mensonge et les vapeurs 
enivrantes de l’orgueil.” No Englishman would have so expressed himself. 

“ English has always suffered,” said , “when it has been formed 
upon French. Gibbon’s style, noble, is as tiresome as it is vague. And 
all the wretched tragedies that people sit to hear ranted through, they 
always appear to me pitiful imitations of the cold forced bombast of France, 
—Dryden’s, and Rowe’s, and all that set.” 

M. From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till declamation soared while passion slept— 
is very true of many of Dryden’s and Lee’s plays, but you must except 
Rowe—at least Jane Shore. Perhaps you never saw Mrs. Siddons act it, 
but, even read, it is most touching poetry. You must allow Jane Shore 


her rank among the heroines of the English stage. Alicia’s speech to 
her— 





‘* But let thy fearful doubting heart lie still, 
The saints and angels have thee in their charge, 
And all things shall be well. Think not the good, 
The gentle, deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
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Shall die forgotten all: the poor, the pris’ner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 

Shall cry to Heav’n and draw a blessing on thee. 
Ev’n man, the merciless insulter man,— 

Man, who rejoices in our sex’s weakness,— 
Shall pity thee, and with unwonted goodness 
Forget thy failings, and record thy praise.” 


If this is not worthy of Shakspere, it is worthy to come next to him; 
and Jane Shore’s own touching appeal to Hastings— 


‘¢ All tongues, like yours, are licensed to upbraid me, 
Still to repeat my guilt, to urge my infamy, 
And treat me like that abject thing I’ve been.” 


“It is very beautiful, I acknowledge,” said ———, “but it is all the 
wrong way—it interests you for vice: now Shakspere never interests you 
for a bad woman.” 

“ Cleopatra and Cressida for instance,” said I. 

M. Rowe's Jane Shore I maintain to be perfectly moral; he paints 
her only in her penitence—in all the horror of remorse—in abject poverty : 
she is brought before you as the victim of her own guilt, and, if you will 
compare with Shakspere, I must say that Cleopatra is immoral, and Jane 
Shore is not. For the Egyptian queen is painted in all the enjoyments of 
her passion, slie is made captivating in the very height of her guilt; and, 
if. one feels for her at the end, it is only as a queen—one is interested, not 
in her remorse, but in her escape from slavery, and she is not made to 
suffer as the inevitable consequence of her own vices, she is allowed to 
make her exit in all the dignity of a royal suicide. Rowe makes you pity 
the sufferer, but it is pity for, not sympathy with, her crime. 

‘IT do not think,” said I, “that you can accuse the French of causing 
Lord Byron’s painful tragedies—painful in every sense, and touching in 
none.” 

M. His heroines, however, can hardly be called immoral, for I am 
sure they do not interest one in the least. It is strange that a man who 
boasts so much of des bonnes fortunes, should have so queer an idea of 
an interesting woman. 

“Tf it is not French, which it certainly is not, though they affect to 
admire his poetry so much, it is utterly un-English—unmanly I think. 
One’s idea of a helpless being, dependent on one’s protection, is the charm 
of woman.” 

M. While the Byronic heroines are all so very helpful, the strength is 
always the wrong way; they seem the defenders instead of the defended— 
strong women of their hands: tears for these bloody viragos would be 
quite out of place. 

“ These tragedies intended for the closet can only be read as curiosities, 
if they are read at all,” said 





M. A tragedy never intended to be acted isa greater bull than pub- 
lishing a speech intended to have been spoken. 

“ It would be a still greater bull,” said I, “to attempt to act them. 
a an audience sitting out the recitation of the Devil's metaphysics in 

ain !” 


M. And such metaphysics as they are! However, there is great 
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genius in Cain—as there is in every thing of Byron’s. His Devil is his 

own, he is neither Milton’s nor Goethe’s, neither Satan nor Mephisto- 
heles. 

' “A very inferior personage,” said “T own I should have thought 

Lord Byron would have been more at home with devilry.” 

M. That is the unkindest cut of all! When he has taken such pains 
to convince the world of his intimacy in the infernal circles, to go and 
reproach him with not being up to the tone of their conversation, is too 
severe ! 

“Tt is not the tone of any society to introduce such personages,” said 
“as personages; we are beyond the age of personal scandal in 
those matters; we have now a more refined and metaphysical idea of the 
principle of evil.” 

M. So Mephistopheles tells us. “Er ist schonlang ins Tabelbuch 
geschrieben * * * Die nennst mich Herr Baron, so ist die sache gut.” 
But it is very remarkable that among the Scotch Puritans, who were the 
most metaphysical of polemics, there was an undisguised belief in the 
actual visible appearance of the Wicked One upon many occasions, and 
those not of the importance that such condescension would seem to de- 
mand. 

“ Much learning really had made them mad, I suppose,” said I. 

M. Mf they had been really learned they might have been wiser ; but 
their learning was of their own devising: it was not what can be called 
learning proper. They were not scholars in the usual acceptation of the 
word: they read nothing but the Bible and certain tomes of casuistry 
written and read I believe only for or by themselves; and, with narrow 
views of everything both divine and human, they rushed to the strife 
armed both literally and figuratively, and with their hard minds and stern 
resolution fought on with that indomitable resolution the peculiarity of 
their nation. Slow to take up an idea, my countrymen never, when once 
they have mastered it, let it go. Self-dependence is their striking 
characteristic, induced by the nature of their country and climate; the 
rugged hills and refractory soil, and the polar icy winds, make life one con- 
tinued struggle: a free and fearless race is its natural offspring ; they will 
go their own way, and the Presbyterian form of church government is the 
result and the preservation of the character. It has a strong spirit of 
combination, but its essential construction must lead to schism, and schism 
that will be a convulsion. 

“ Yet,” said , “your theory of climate does not hold with regard 
to Scotch poetry. One would think, to judge from their songs, that they 
lived in an Arcadia.” 

M. Poetic licence must be allowed for, but I think the exquisite sense 
of rural scenery and enjoyment of fine weather are rather proofs of how 
much that enjoyment is enhanced by what they have suffered before, 











Spare my luve, ye winds that blow, 
Plashy sleets and beating rain ! 
Spare my luve, thou feathery snow, 
Drifting o’er the frozen plain. 


contrasted with—— 


How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk, 
How rich the hawthorn’s blossom. 
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Now bank an’ brae are claith’d in green, 
An’ scattered cowslips sweetly spring ; 
By Girvan’s fairy-haunted stream, 

The birdies flit on wanton wing. 


The delights of fine weather enhanced by the sufferings of a rude 
northern wintry climate. 





Looked in Brown, &c. when I got home, for all the quotations Sir 
James had made: properties for proprieties in Sir Thomas Brown : 
“ draw from Heaven” instead of “ pull” in Jane Shore, and a few words 
‘ Jeft out in Lord Grenville’s preface; but all the rest, as far as I can 
remember, was word for word quoted exactly. 


( To be continued. ) 





Ma. Urnsan, 
DURING a ramble up the mountains near Innsbruck, in the autumn of last 
year, I came, to my surprise, upon the grave of a fellow-countryman. It is 
situated on a conspicuous knoll, just above the old Maximilian Schloss, or 
Castle of Weiernberg, on the left bank of the Inn. The following is the inscrip- 
fion, and the lines are, no doubt, the a 


sition of the Rev. Chauncy Hare 
Townsend, who, in 1817, gained the Chancellor’s gold medal at Cambridge :— 
Here rest, 


by his own desire, the mortal remains 
of 
Ricuarp Henry Toots, Ese. 
who departed this life Feb. 20th, 1840, 
aged 23. 


Oh, early lost! if now thine eyes can see 

His heart who rears this funeral stone to thee, 
There, past all words, a sorrow thou wilt view, 
Which Time may soften, but must deepen too. 
Thine were the gifts that round remembrance twine, 
And Friendship finds no second love like thine. 

Thy tortures, as the flame to martyrs given, 

Were the last touch that made thee meet for Heaven. 
Too keenly yet thy mourners must retrace 

The suffering sweetness of thy youthful face ; 

Still hear those accents which, when life’s last sleep 
Was stealing o’er thee, prayed them not to weep. 
Ah! not the less those tears are gushing now— 
Their only joy—these relics are not thou, 

And that thy voice still murmurs, “ Not in vain 
Who trust in Christ shall hope to meet again.” 


Amico Amicus C. H. Townsend, 
H. M. P. C. 


The inscription on the inner side is in German, and states that the deceased 
was a native of Coleshill in England. 
Yours, &e. L. 
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CHAPEL OF LLANVAIR VAWR, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
(With exterior and interior Views.) 


THE chapel of Lianvair Vawr (St. 
Mary) s one mile to the south of 
Llaniltern Chapel, near the turnpike 
road leading from Cardiff to the town 
of Llantrisaint, and distant about six 
miles from the former place. : 

The history of this edifice is in- 
volved in the utmost obscurity, as is 
that of a small mansion house situate 
to the east of it, in a style not older than 
James the First’sreign. The property 
belongs to the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P. 
in right of his wife the Lady Harriet, 
sister to the Earl of Plymouth of Saint 
Fagan’s Castle in this neighbourhood. 
Rees, in his Essay on the Welsh 
Saints, notices the chapel, p. 338. 

The sketches from ga the Lv 
companying glyphographs were made, 
een "hints as it appeared 
six years ago. Unfortunately it has 
been subsequently demolished. A 
representation made by a neighbour- 
ing antiquary to Mr. Clive never 
reached its destination, a circumstance 


which is tted by its proprietor. 
The chancel was 2] ft. 9 in. long 


within ; the nave (part of which appears 
to the left of the buttresses) was 20 
feetlong. The breadth on either side 


of the dicular east window was 
5 ft.3in. The south window was in 


the decorated style. The cross wall 
separating the nave from the chancel 
was 2 ft. 8 in. thick, and there was a 
low Romanesque arch devoid of mould- 
ings which formed the western entrance 
to the nave. The oak roof of the 
chancel was in good preservation, and 
had been of late covered with thatch, 
the building having been desecrated 
by its conversion into a cow-house. 
Portions of the east window, the 
canopy over the altar, and other stone 
work have been preserved, and will be 
used in some projected repairs in the 
neighbouring church of St. Bride’s- 
super-Ely: the workmanship is of a 
superior character. J. M. T. 





THE FISHING TACKLE OF HOMER, 


Mz. Urnnax, April 20, 

AS a lover of the angle, I presume 
to offer a suggestion on the subject of 
your note in the 353rd page of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the present 
month; but pretending to no scholar- 
ship, I must refer to the translations 
only of the passages you quote from 
the Greek, and I think they may prove 
sufficient excuse for my conjecture, 
although it be considered a fanciful 
one, 

You observe, “There is a passage 
in Homer’s Diad, &. 80, which has 
some expressions regardin: hing- 
tackle that we i ar Tightly 
understand. The poet describes Iris 
as sent by Jupiter to Thetis; and 
between the islands of Samos and 
Imbros she plunges into the sea.” Thus 
translated by Pope— 

“ As bearing death in‘the fallacious bait, 
From che bent angle sinks the leaden weight.” 

By Uo 

“As sinks the bull’s horn with its leaden 
weight, 
Death bearing to the raveners of the deep.” 

Your own literal translation, Mr. 
Urban, then follows— 





“ But she, like to lead, plunged into 
the deep, which, passing through the 
horn of the ox, descends, bearing death 
to the voracious fish.” 

From the Odyssey you then give 
the following passage, translated by 
Pope— 

“ As from some rock that overhangs the flood, 
The silent fisher casts th’ insidious food; 
With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 
And sudden lifts it quivering to the skies.”? 

Cowper’s version is— 

‘As when from some bold point among the 
rocks, 

The angler with his taper rod in hand 

Casts forth his bait to move the smaller fry. 

He swings away remote his guarded line, 

Then jerks at once around the struggling 
prey.”? 

Your own translation— 

“ As a fisher standing on a project- 
ing rock or promontory with a very 
long rod, casting a deceitful bait to 
the little fish, lets down into the sea 
the horn of the = — then casts his 
gasping prey on the shore.” 

‘' the first description by Pope, 
we have the leaden weight, that we 
Jishermen used to call the plummet, 
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attached to the line to sink the bait 
into the water; but, commonly, on the 
line, at a convenient distance above, 
was also placed some buoyant substance 
for a float,—to regulate the depth of 
the bait, direct the eye to its situation, 
and detect any attack made on it. 
Now Cowper introduces mention of 
some such appendage as this, when he 
says,—‘ As sinks the bull’s horn with 
it’s leaden weight.” He might perhaps 
have said as correctly, As through the 
bull’s horn sinks the leaden weight. 

You yourself, Mr. Urban, more 
clearly,—‘ But she, like to lead, which, 
passing through the horn of the ox, 
descends.” 

Now here I fancy to be portrayed 
the lead or plummet designed to sink 
the bait, which is affixed to the end of 
the line, and the lead a little distance 
above it ; which line, previously to its 
being fastened to the rod, or the bait 
‘and lead being attached to its lower 
end, has been passed through a portion 
of an ox’s horn, so carved or moulded 
as to form a float. Perhaps the point 


of the horn, which might be readily 
shaped to a hollow cone, pierced at 


its summit for the passage of the line, 
and surrounded at some distance below 
with a piece of cork, would thus project 
above the surface of the water con- 
spicuously, and answer such purpose 
well, particularly in rough water. If 
the point of the rod be raised, the lead 
would be drawn into the cone closely 
and be there concealed; but if the 
lead be cast into the water, it would 
rapidly run through the cone, which, 
left resting at the cork on the water's 
surface, would indicate the situation 
of the bait below. ‘To steady the float 
on the line, and to regulate the depth 
to which the bait should go, simple 
means might obviously be resorted 
to. 

In Pope’s translation of the passage 
from the Odyssey, we have nothing to 
interest the angler, save the cast, the 
mute patience of the craftsman, and 
his “ quivering” victim ; but in Cowper, 
he views “the taper rod” and the 
“ ouarded line ;” and your own render- 
ing presents him with “the horn of 
the ox,” which, for want of the old 
accompaniment of this tackle, the float, 
he is disposed to apply in some fashion 
to that use; when, too, there seems to 
beespecial occasion, to take the “ smaller 
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fry” of Cowper, and “the little fish” 
as mentioned by yourself. But I will 
intrude no further with my remarks. 
A friend has sent me the following 
lines, which he permits me to use, as 
introducing the purpose of the ox’s 
horn in accordance with my conceit ; 


- and which, indeed, may betterillustrate 


my meaning than my own attempt 

above to convey it. 

** As when the lead the tapering angle bends, 

If on the waters thrown, at once descends 

Swift through the ox-horn float, and low be- 
neath 

Bears to the greedy fishes snares and death,— 

So plunged she downwards through the seas 
profound.”’ 


Yours, &c. Piscator. 


Mr. Urspan, 

YOUR Magazine for November 
last contained some interesting par- 
ticulars of a remarkable character of 
the last century, Dr. William Baylies, 
some time physician to the Middlesex 
Hospital, and afterwards to the King 
of Prussia. In a recent work, Mr. 
May’s History of Evesham, is another 
account of him, which, without allud- 
ing to his London career, as related 
by your correspondent S. M., supplies 
so much that was deficient in his bio- 
graphy as to his origin and connections 
that I am induced to request that the 
same “ Magazine ” may store it up for 
the use of future medical biographers. 

It appears that Dr. Baylies was the 
son of an apothecary at Evesham, and 
thathe married the daughter of Thomas 
Cookes, esq., “a wealthy and influen- 
tial attorney in the place,” and who was 
steward of the abbey estate which be- 
longed, and still belongs, to the family 
of Rudge. ‘To the first Parliament of 
George the Third, towards the close 
of 1761, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Rushout, Bart., and his son John 
Rushout, esquire, were returned to- 
gether, but after an opposition on the 
part of Mr. Cookes and his son-in-law 
Dr. Baylies. It may be remarked 
that the town had frequently before 
that time been represented by members 
of the Rudge family, as well as hy the 
Rushouts, and it was doubtless on the 
interest of the former that Mr. Cookes 
and the enterprising medicus relied. In 
Nov. 1761 a petition against the return 
was preseuted on the part of Dr. Bay- 
lies, alleging that Sir John Rushout 
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and himself had received the majority 
of voices, and ought to have been re- 
turned. The petition was ordered to 
be heard on the 15th of December, but 
before that day the house allowed it to 
be withdrawn, together with another 
— from certain burgesses of the 
rough. 

This, therefore, was prior to Dr. 
Baylies’s yore at the Middlesex 
Hospital. his disappearance Mr. 
May furnishes some particulars, which 
are as follow: “By marriage with 
Mr. Cookes’ daughter he became pos- 
sessed of much property in the bo- 
rough. Among this was the spacious 
residence in High-street, with garden 
and land adjoining, at present held 
by the Lavender family ; another spa- 
cious dwelling-house, with garden, in 
Bridge-street, late the property of Mr. 
Phelps; the tan-yard and buildings 
near the bridge, and the wharf and 
premises opposite, upon the Benge- 
worth side. Becoming at length in- 
volved in difficulties, he raised large 
sums partly by mortgage and partly 
by illegal means, and thus escaped to 
the continent. His real property was 
then offered for sale, under a convey- 
ance in trust, obtained from him while 
at Bristol. The purchasers’ deposits 
were received, and immediate posses- 
sion was given ; but from the involved 
condition of the estate the title could 
not be completed. The purchasers 
thus retained possession by payment 
of the deposits only, excepting the 
property in Bengeworth, the title to 
which was completed by the holder 
following the doctor into France for 
the purpose.” 

From a passage in the Earl of Mal- 
mesbury’s Correspondence (also quoted 
by Mr. May), it appears that Dr. Bay- 
lies in 1774, eight years after his quit- 
ting England, was resident in practice 
at ‘Dresden, when he was summoned 
to the aid of Frederick the Great: 
“The dread he [Frederick] has that 
any about him should perceive him 
breaking, overcomes every other con- 
sideration, and he increases his illness 
by the pains he takes to conceal it. 
He has, under pretence of introducing 
Inoculation, introduced Baylies, an 
English physician settled at Dresden, 
to reside for some time at Berlin. He 
is oy tae to-morrow [ Nov. 13, 1774, ] 
and I have the best reason for beliey- 
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ing that at the present moment his 
Prussian Majesty is consulting him at 
Potsdam in the most private manner.” 
The late Mr. Campbell, in his “ Court 
and Times of Frederick the Great,” 
published in 1841, notices the repartee 
of Dr. Baylies mentioned by 8. M., 
but describes it as having been very 
differently received. He says :-— 


‘‘Having sent to Dresden for Dr. 
Baylies, an English physician, to intro- 
duce inoculation into his dominions, on 
his arrival in Berlin, the king did not 
omit to ask his favourite question : ‘ Well, 
doctor, how many have you despatched 
to the other world?’ Baylies, who was 
equally warm and witty, replied, ‘ Not so 
many as you, sire.’ Frederick, who liked 
better to joke than to be joked with, turned 
his back upon him, and never saw him 
from that moment. Notwithstanding the 
statements in the English newspapers of 
the time, that Baylies attended the king in 
his illness and enjoyed his confidence till 
the last moment of his life, the truth is, 
that never was he again admitted to his 
presence, neither did he ever prescribe for 
him.”’ * 


This is, of course, from some Prus- 
sian writer ; but Mr. Campbell did not 
favour his readers with authorities. 
Notwithstanding its positive expres- 
sions, however, it does not appear a 
very probable statement. If Dr. Bay- 
lies had been so summarily dismissed 
by Frederick, surely he would have 
returned to his former practice at 
Dresden. The old king lasted for 
nearly twelve years after he had sent 
for Dr. Baylies, and during all that 
time the latter remained at Berlin, 
enjoyed the title of Physician to his 
Majesty, and the honorary rank of a 
Hof-rath, as shown by his _ portrait 
(“‘conseiller privé”) published in 1783, 
and at Berlin he closed his adventurous 
career. Yours, &c. J.G.N. 


+ Bristol Mirror 
$ ‘ Office, May 11. 
UPWARDS of thirty years since 
a lady, then and now residing at 
Clifton, informed me, on more than 
one occasion, that she was acquainted 
with the author of the Lounger’s Com- 
won-Place Book, but that it was a 
secret which she was not at liberty to 
disclose. 
The recent discussion in your Maga- 
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zine respecting the authorship of that 
work having recalled the circumstance 
I have mentioned to my recollection, 
I communicated it to the Rev. John 
Reynell Wreford, F.S.A. of this city, 
who is intimate with Mrs. C. the lady 
above referred to, and at my request he 
applied to her on the subject; and as 
the death of the author had cancelled 
her engagement not to divulge his 
name, she related the following par- 
ticulars :— 

The author was Mr. Newman, a 
ane of literary habits and in- 

ependent fortune, who lived for 
some time at Dover. Mrs. C. when 
@ young woman, was accustomed to 
meet him at the house of a common 
friend, Lady Mantell, whose husband 
held some office under Government 
on the Kentish coast.* Here Mr. New- 
man frequently read his papers aloud 
to the party. He was very eccentric 
in his habits, but very entertaining. 

Of Mr. Newman's parentage and 
education, Mrs. C. said she knew no- 
thing. He was certainly educated for 
the profession of a surgeon, but she 
thinks he never practised. He was a 


favourite with Dr. co the resident 


physician at Chelsea Hospital, who 
was as eccentric as himself, and of 
whom he wrote an amusing memoir 
which was never published, but which 
he gave to Mrs. C. There is an article 
about Dr. Monsey in the Common- 
Place Book. Mr. Newman went an 
invalid to Dover, where he formed a 
friendship with Sir Thomas and Lady 
Mantell, in whose house he resided 
many years, and an unabated attach- 
ment between them continued through 
life. He was at Dover during the 
exciting time of the commencement 
of the French Revolution, and was 
most enthusiastic and eloquent in his 
conversation on the various incidents 
connected with that period. He was 
a delightful companion at all times, 





* Sir Thomas Mantell, F.S.A. who had 
himself practised in the medical profession 
at Dover, relinquished it for the appoint- 
ment of agent for prisoners of war and 
transports, and after the peace was placed 
at the head of the packet department. He 
was knighted in 1820, when mayor of 
Dover, and died in 1832. Memoirs of 
him will be found in Gent. Mag. ct. i. 
88, 651.—Eadit. 


full of anecdote and energy, intelli- 
gence and originality. He married 
after a very short courtship, and then - 
removed to an estate he had at Ring- 
wood, where he died about eight years 
since. 

Neither Mr. Wreford nor myself 
feel at liberty to bring the name of 
the lady from whom this information 
is derived before the public. 

At Mr. Wreford’s suggestion I have 
referred to the obituaries of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, and from that of 
1839 I transcribe the following :— 


‘* July 27. At Ringwood, Hants, aged 
80, Jeremiah Whitaker Newman, esq 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London.’’ 


Permit me to add, that, from my 
knowledge of the source of the in- 
formation I have communicated, I am 
perfectly satisfied that the author of 
the Lounger’s Common-Place Book 
is now ascertained. 

Yours, &c. Wii. Tyson. 
Mr. Urpan, 

I SUSPECT there is much fabrica- 
tion in the published accounts of great 
families. Sir Egerton Brydges imputes 
it to those of the noble families of 
Spencer and Montagu. He has, how- 
ever, left many others in possession of 
their borrowed plumes. It was said 
that the late Mr. Beckford left a work 
in MS. to be published after his death, 
entitled “ Liber Veritatis,” having for 
its object the unmasking of pedigrees, 
but probably it has fallen into the 
hands .of persons unwilling to give 
offence. 

The legend of the noble family of 
Berkeley which deduces them from 
the blood royal of Denmark passes 
current in all the peerages, though it 
is well ascertained that their founders, 
Harding of Bristol, and his son Robert 
Fitzharding, were only burghers of 
that city. Hume asserts that Sir 
Michael de la Pole, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, was the first per- 


. son of that class who rose to greatness 


in England ; but Fitzharding seems to 
have a better claim to that distinction. 
See Seyer’s History of Bristol. 

It is observable that at the exact 
point where the family of Lord Staf- 
ford is said to have branched off from 
the original stock, its name suddenly 
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from Jernegan became Jerningham ; 
such a change is perhaps not unex- 
ampled, but the particular conjuncture 
lays it open to suspicion. 

The name of Thynne, borne by the 
Marquis of Bath, is thus accounted for : 
it is said that a gentleman of the name 
of Boteville lived in one of the Inns of 
Court, and so was called John o’ the 
Inne. Hence the name of Thynne ; 
but I confess I am sceptical upon it. 
I think it much more likely that the 
first bearer of it was a thin man; but 
whatever was its origin, it seems un- 
likely that any man of condition bear- 
ing the name of Boteville would aban- 
don it for that of Thynne, whatever be 
the meaning of the latter. 

This reminds me of an inquiry in a 
recent volume of your work respect- 
ing the origin of the name of ‘luke, 
Tooke, Tuck, &e. I have no doubt 
that the word was of an English one, 
meaning thick. We know that the 
name of Tooker or ‘Tucker meant a 
fuller or thickener of cloth; and I re- 
member in one of the publications 
of the Shakespeare Society (I forget 
which) a list of trades in which thyck- 
ers or fullers are mentioned, from 
which‘it is plain that the words Tooker, 
Tucker, and Thycker are identical, and 
it seems most probable therefore that 
the words Took and Tuck were old 
forms of thick; if so, Sir Walter Scott, 
made an excellent choice of a name for 
his friar. 

It is evident, however, that the fami- 
lies of Tuke or Touke of Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire 
were of Norman origin, for they used 
the prefix de to their name. Your 
correspondent questions the descent 
of any families from the Sieur de 
Touque, who came over with the Con- 
queror, on the ground of their not 
being found in the list of tenants in 
capite; but I can see no reason for 
supposing that every Norman knight 
must have been a tenant in capite; and 
I think it quite possible that the above 
families, of which pedigrees are given 
in Thoroton’s Nottinghamshire and 
Shaw’s Staffordshire, were descended 
from the Sieur de Touque. ‘Thoroton 
begins the line from so early a. period 
as that of Henry the First, and gives 
the name with the French prefix, 
which, considering that there was no 
place of this name in England, is a 


pretty good proof of a Norman origin. 
There is a Latin poem in the British 
Museum, addressed to James the First, 
by a George Tuke of Derbyshire, in 
which the writer says that he had no- 
thing but an empty name, “nil preter 
nomen inane,” and insinuating that 
something more substantial would be 
acceptable. He was probably de- 
scended from the above family, who 
had property in Derbyshire from the 
reign of Henry the Second to that of 
Henry the Fifth. 

There was a tract printed contain- 
ing the last words of re the puri- 
tan, spoken at Tokye.* Now there 
is no such place mentioned in the 
Index Villaris, or any topographical 
work I have seen; Leland, however, 
in his Itinerary, mentions aplace called 
Towkey, which seems to have been in 
Berkshire ; but if so, it has probably 
long lost its name. However, I do not 
think it could have given a name to 
any family of Tooke, the final syllable 
being too marked an addition to be 
casually dropped. 

It may be mentioned that a George 
Toke, of Worcestershire, gentleman, 
obtained a grant of arms in 1547, viz. 
Or, a fess gu. on a canton a lion’s gamb ; 
and that (as the grant on the Heralds’ 
College states) he was descended from 
ancestors undefamed, and was of a 
manful and disereet conduct on various 
occasions, and especially under the 
Earl of Warwick at the battle of Mus- 
selborough field. 

Seymour, like Tooke, is a name 
which may possibly be either of Nor- 
man or Saxon origin. The ducal fa- 
mily of Seymour are ascertained to be 
of Norman origin ; yet a Saxon appel- 
lation, “‘ Semar,” occurs in Domesday 
book, and, like many others, may have 
become fixed in aftertimes as a sur- 
name. 

All families of the name of Warren 
claim a Norman origin, because there 
was a Norman family of that name; 
but it is far more likely that most of 
them odtained it from residence at a 
warren, in the same manner as the 
names of Park, Forest, Wood, Field, 
&c. were derived. 

Yours, &e. X. Y. 








* See Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica 
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Mr. Ursan, 

THOSE of your readers who took an 
interest in the autobiographical paper 
of the late Miss Catharine Hutton, 
written in her 89th year, which was 
published in your last number, may 
not be displeased that it should be 
succeeded by the characteristic letter 
which I inclose, and which was written 
by her father when in his 85th year. 
Tt was addressed to thelate Mr. Nichols, 
on occasion of the fire which destroyed 
his printing-office in the year 1808. 

Yours, &c. N. 


MR. WILLIAM HUTTON TO MR. NICHOLS. 


Birmingham, March 6, 1808. 

My pear AND wortuy F Rienp,—I 
read the news of your calamity with 
much sorrow. Perusing a second ac- 
count, it conveyed a hope that things 
were less afflicting. But I find by 
yours, received this day, and also your 
statement in the Magazine for Febru- 
ary, that the loss is most deplorable. 
I sincerely sympathize with you, as I 
believe every one will. Some part of 
your loss can never berepaired: money 
is not an equivalent; but there is one 
thing more valuable than all,—your own 
health. This is, in some measure, in 
your own power. By preserving this 
you may retrieve a lost fortune, which 
can only be retrieved by time, and 
that time will wear out the memory of 
all other losses. I know this advice 
is hard to follow, but interest demands 
a resolute attempt. I, as you know, 
have undergone a fiery trial when I 
verily thought I had not one enemy 
in the world, and such a trial as I 
would not undergo for one hundred 
thousand pounds.* Insulted for years 
by the mob, although no fault was ex- 
hibited against me; I was derided by 
all,—you will be pitied by all. I, like 
you, though in a less degree, lost some 
things that money cannot purchase, or 
time repair. I was strongly solicited 
to retire to America; but I considered 
that though I was 68 I might have 
some years in store, which were as 
valuable as money, and that many had 





* This alludes to Mr. Hutton’s losses 
during the riots at Birmingham in 1791. 
See his Autobiography, and a letter to 
Mr. Nichols in the Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. ix. p. 101. 
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been ruined by going there. I deter- 
mined to decline every kind of business 
except my own, and submit, in silence, 
to abuse. The plan has well paid me, 
by adding about 30,000/. to my for- 
tune. Such is the value of time. My 
dear friend, you know how to appl 
thishint. Content is a blessing, whic 
in part is in every person’s power. 
Keep quiet within ; time is your best 
friend. Whenever the spir'ts are af- 
fected, the body suffers. Consider, 
ou have more friends than you ever 
ad. 
Should you wish to reprint anything 
I have written, command my assist- 
ance: it will come with the utmost 
willingness. Your description of the 
loss, in the Magazine for February, 
drew tears. I meant to write, and 
insert a few trifles for the Magazine, 
but you have taken the fore-hand turn, 
and written tome. Iam glad you did. 
I have begun to write a History of 
the Battle of Tewkesbury, which pro- 
duced the extinction of the House of 
Lancaster, as I have done that which 
put a period to the house of York.t I 
design in April or May to see the 
place, with the pen in my breast, in 
the style of an exciseman, as I did at 


the Wall.} 
I am, most sincerely, yours, 
W. Hurron. 
Mr. Ursan, April 15. 


THE remarks on the etymon of 
brent in your April number, p. 359, 
appear to me correct. In general, 
although bryns, bruns, and brens are 
hills, the brents are rivers. The word 
must be the same as the British brén 
and burne, a rivulet. Leofric the 
Saxon was called Dominus de Brane, 
as well as Burne. 

Col. Hawker, in his work chiefly on 
river sporting, speaks frequently of 
brent geese on the oozes (anas ber- 
nicla ), clearly of the same source. 

The appellative bran, river, in 
British and Cornish means a crow, 
probably given to rivers from their 
swiftness, e.g. Dinas Bran, near Llan- 
gollen, in Denbighshire, and two or three 
more in Brecknock and Carmarthen- 


+t “ The Battle of Bosworth Field,” 
8vo. 1788. 

2 See ‘‘ History of the Roman Wall,” 
8vo, 1802, 
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shires. Brentford, g. Branford.* The 
British tribes hada great many names— 
sometimes homonymous and sometimes 
not—for rivers and hills. I can only 
account for this diversity, from re- 
marking on the Irish language of 
modern days, that in my researches 
on the dialects of that country I have 
found a different one in almost every 
county. The Irish of the West, and 
of the county Galway, for instance, 
differs materially, and in some cases 
totally, from that spoken near Dublin. 
This I found by investigation among 
the cotters, and all very little re- 
sembling what we meet with in books. 
Every great British sept had its own 
peculiar phraseology. 

There is here no analogy to the 
German root brennen, v. a. to burn, 
or to brenn punkt, fire, &c., or bren- 
nend, burning, caustic, although there 
may be to brunnen, fountain, well, 
mineral water. 

Brent Tor on Dartmoor, four miles 
north of Tavistock, and three from 
Lydford, is a rocky eminence, having 
nothing to do with water, although a 
seamark to the Bristol Channel ma- 
riners 20 miles off. It must be from 
bryn, a hill, and wend, caput, the 
chief or towering hill, of the old 
Keltic root breun or brennyn, a king, 
leader, still met with in the Welsh, 
who also call a hillock brine and 
brynkyn, as also a cliff or hill, as 
the Cornish bryn. 

Brenthill, on the Plymouth road, 
has an ancient way, called Foss Street, 
passing through the level adjacent, 
traceable to Liskeard, and possibly a 
continuation of the Ikenild, taking a 
bend to the east, yet tending more 
westerly near Brent, after leaving the 
modern Totnes road, and pointing 
towards the Tamar. The hill was 
doubtless another bryn iiend, con- 
tracted to brent. The Ikenild goes 
that “~ from Exeter. 

ours, &c. W. T. P. Suorrr. 


Mr. Urpan, May 5. 
I LOOK upon your valuable mis- 
cellany as a “ Refuge for the” literary 





* It seems to be a confirmation of this 
suggestion of our Correspondent that the 
popular pronunciation of Brentford has 
been, and is still, Brainford,—Edit. 
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“ Destitute.” Such, in my own case, 
have I found it to be through a long 
series of years,—shall I say fifty ? Has 
any difficulty occurred to me, any quo- 
tation or passage come athwart me in 
my reading to which I could not readily 
refer, I had only to apply to the Gzn- 
TLEMAN’s Maaazing, and the difficult 
vanished; the quotation was wae, 
and the passage pointed out. I could 
refer to many pages in your volumes, 
from 1790 to the present day, in which 
you have given me relief. 

I again have recourse to your bounty. 
I have lately been reading the Homi- 
lies, Oxford, 1840; and, as [am unable 
to authenticate two passages, I should 
be thankful to any of your correspond- 
ents who would help me. The first is 
in the Sermon of the State of Matri- 
mony, p. 450. 


‘* For thus will most truly be verified 
the saying of the poet [query, who was 
he ?], ‘ A good wife, by obeying her hus- 
band, shall bear the rule, so that he shall 
have a delight and a gladness the sooner 
at all times to return home to her.’ But, 
on the contrary part, ‘ when the wives be 
stubborn, froward, and malapert, their 
husbands are compelled thereby to abhor 
and flee from their own houses, even as 
they should have battle with their ene- 
mies.’” 


The next passage is in the Fourth 
Part of the Sermon against Wilful Re- 
bellion, circa 1571. It is to be found 
p- 518, edit. Oxford. 


‘* Let no good and discreet subjects, 
therefore, follow the flag or banner dis- 
played to rebellion, and borne by rebels, 
though it have the image of the plough 
painted therein, with God speed the 
Plough written under in great letters, 
knowing that none hinder the plough 
more than rebels.’’ 


Query, to what rebellion does the 
writer refer? I am told to Kett’s. 
This is very probable, as that insur- 
rection originated in enclosures. But 
I wish to trace the motto on the flag, 
and my library is very scanty, and my 
— gone. 

ours, &c. SEPTUAGENARIUS. 





Mr. Urpan, London, May 18. 

AN apparent discrepancy between 
two of the Journeys of Antonine’s 
Itinerary has occasioned a difficulty in 
settling the stations in Essex and the 
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adjoining counties, which I would 
gladly assist in removing. 

The Ninth Journey runs from Ce- 
saromagus to Canonium, and thence 
to Camulodunum; the fifth is from 
Cesaromagus to Camulodunum, but 
without any intermediate station ; 
while the former route is not, as might 
be ~ longer, but shorter than 
the other. 

Perhaps this difference between the 
two statements in the Itinerary cannot 
be more easily explained than by sup- 

ing it to recognize two roads from 

magus (which we will call 
Writtle near Chelmsford), one direct 
to Colchester by Witham, and passing 
through Canonium ; the other running 
up to Braintree, and there turning 
into the Dunmow and Colchester road, 
and so to Colchester, avoiding Cano- 
nium. ‘The first is generally received 
both as a Roman military way, and as 
the route of the Itinerary ; the second 
has been considered as a Roman way, 
not connected with the Itinerary: and 
whether justly so considered is the 
question I am desirous of raising. 

By the former of these roads the 
distances would be as follows :— 

Trer IX. 
Cesaromagus to Canonium, and 
thence to Camulodunum (Itine- 


varymiles) . . ... 21 
Chelmsford to Colchester (mea- 
sured miles) . ; . 2 


By the latter, as follows :— 
Irer V. 
Casaromagus to Colonia (under- 
stood to be Camulodunum) . 24 
Chelmsford to Braintree 11 26 
Braintree to Colchester 15 


At the beginning of the fifth Jour” 
ney, from Londinium to Casaromagus? 
we have an Itinerary distance of 28 


miles, and from London to Chelmsford 
a computed distance of 29 miles, which 
would be at least 30 if measured from 
the centre of Roman London. 

Pursuing the Ninth Journey to Ad 
Ansam we have the Itinerary distance 
9, and the measured distance 94. 

Now in all these we keep to the 
numbers of the Itinerary ; and if from 
the common sources of information I 
have stated the modern numbers with 
tolerable correctness, we have in every 
case the same relative proportion be- 
tween the ancient and modern miles, 
a circumstance of great importance 
when it applies to the roads of a par- 
ticular county or district. 

In the route here suggested for a 
part of the Fifth Iter of Antonine it 
is, perhaps, implied that the distance 
between Colchester and Braintree was 
twice passed over; in other words, 
that a person making a digression to 
Colchester, in a journey from London 
to Lincoln, had to go and return fif- 
teen miles on the same piece of road. 
But whether on the same or another 
road, the loss of ground is inevitable ; 
and the objection, if it is one, is really 
to the digression itself, which of course 
we cannot entertain. 

The stations on both of the Journeys 
to which I have referred, extending 
into the counties of Suffolk, Cambridge, 
and Northampton, appear to have been 
kept in doubt from the want of two 
or three ascertained or admitted points 
in Essex. May we not hope to see 
this deficiency supplied? It is parti- 
cularly desirable to fix Canonium, 
which has been placed in some half- 
dozen different localities, to the great 
disturbance of all the classical topo- 
graphy of the neighbourhood. 


Yours, &c. A. T. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
Delicie Poetarum Germanorum. 1612. (Vols. i. ii. iii.) Collectore A. F. G. G. 


WE have been much disappointed, and somewhat surprised, in finding in the 
first three volumes of this bulky work but one solitary allusion to any person 
connected with our own country; the three volumes consisting of nearly 4,000 
pages of closely-printed letter-press, and containing the productions of nearly 


100 authors. 


e poems, too, are in great proportion commemorative of remark- 


able events, historical incidents, and of persons illustrious either for rank or 
learning. Scarcely a foreign < cang scholar, country, city, or river, but is 
ogy; but, except in the one instance we are 


celebrated in some poetical ¢ 
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going to produce, the muse of Germany does not condescend to notice her sister 
of the Saxon isles. We hope that the three remaining volumes will afford us 
a better harvest. 

Among the poems of Rodolph Gualter, (the Father) of Zurich, is the following 
(p. 432): “In D. Joannis Parkhurstit Episcopi Nordovicensis obitum, Epi- 
cedium ;” and we presume that this poem 1s now for the first time drawn from 
its retreat. 

The name of the author is one which occurs frequently in the two volumes 
ot Zurich Letters which have been recently published by the Parker Society, 
and which contain many letters written by and addressed to him. He was the 
author of commentaries on the gospel of St. John and some of the epistles, and 
in 1575 he succeeded the celebrated Bullinger as chief Pastor at Zurich, It 
appears from the poem that he had visited Oxford previously to the period 
when Parkhurst and the other English exiles sought refuge in Switzerland. 
He begins his poem of lament— 


Ergo jaces, meus ergo jaces, Parckhurste? nec ultra 
Adveniet digitis litera scripta tuis ? 
* * * * 
Tu mihi cum primé nondum lagumine malas 
Vestirem ad ripas Thamisi lente tuas, 
Nobile ubi Oxonium doctis caput extulit Anglis, 
Paliadis et Phebi, Pieridumque domus. 
Me licet et senior, multa et me doctior arte, 
Attamen et socii fratris et instar eras, 
Meque peregrinum vero es complexus amore, 
Quod mihi dulce decus, preesidiumque fuit. 
Post autem patrid fatis ejectus iniquis, 
Dum fers pro Christi mille pericla fide, 
Helvetize magnus veniebas exul in oras, 
Qua Tigurum claro Limagus amne secat, 
Hospitium et veteris non dedignatus amici 
Factus es exiguee gloria magna domus. 
Namque tuos mores sic urbs Tigurina probabat 
Parkhurstum ut civem crederet esse suum. 
Ah! quoties memini que tunc commercia nobis 
Quz fuerint doctis seria mixta jocis, 
Ah! quoties subit illius mihi lucis imago, 
Que tibi postremum tempus in urbe fuit ? 
Letus ad optate patrie cum tecta redires, 
Sic tamen ut tacitus tingeret ora dolor, 
Te natale solum innato lactabat amore, 
Mox alio Tiguri te retrahebat amor, 
Et mihi dicebas—‘‘ Ah mi Gualthere valeto, 
Vivito, Parkhursti tempus in omne memor,”’ 
Plura locuturo vocem dolor interclusit, 
Et lacrymis fortes immaduére gene. 
Respondi paucis—‘‘ Tu mi Parkhurste valeto, 
Sit Deus optate duxque comesque vize,"’ 
Et fateor, lacrymis in moesta cadentibus ora, 
Addere vix potui—‘‘ Sis memor, oro, mei.’ 
* * * * 


Gualter then mentions the sincere grief which the death of the good bishop 
had brought upon his own diocese. 


En gemebunda dolet non ficto Ecclesia luctu 
Anglica, que Borez nobile nomen habet. 


But the old man here breaks off his song: his hand, he says, is crippled by 
age; and he leaves the unfinished lament to be continued by his son, whose 
personal obligations to the deceased were such as might inspire every tribute 
of respect and gratitude. Rodolph Gualter, junior, had visited England since 

he episcopal bench, and had been maintained 


Parkhurst had been placed on t 
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by the Bishop during his studies, first at Cambridge, and afterwards at Oxford. 
A letter which he wrote from the former university in 1572, is in the Zurich 
Letters, ii. 208; and he was created M.A. at Oxford, July 6, 1573. In June, 
1574, he quitted this country, and at that time his patron thus kindly spoke of 
him in a letter to Bullinger : 


** Rodolph, the son of our friend Gualter, is coming back to you: he is a youth well 
learned, of good talents, and pious conduct. His father is displeased with him for not 
living more economically. If he has acted improperly in this respect, we must make 
allowance for his youth.’’ (Zurich Letters, i. 304). 


The young man died a few years after, in 1578. 
Rony gives a pleasing account of the Bishop’s kindness to him when he was a 
child : 
Ah! quoties signis tecum sum multa locutus, 
Dum sedi gremio sarcina grata tuo? 


He then alludes to his having been sent to England, and living under the 
Bishop’s roof : 
Protinus ad toto divisos orbe Britannos 
Mittor, ubi Aonidum dulcia castra virent, 
Tum demum crebro tuus esse domesticus usu 
Incepi, nati jamque tibi instar eram. 


After mentioning that his father was educated at Oxford by the patronage 
of the Bishop,— 


Oxonii et primo specimen signumque futuri, 
Preebuit ingenii primitiasque sui,— 
He a on to state that it was the change of religion under Mary’s reign, 
and the persecution of Bonner, that drove the Bishop into exile, and that fis 
wife Margaret accompanied him. 


At tu qui letus rides Bonnere caveto, 
Nam tibi mox justus sseviet ipse Deus.” 


He then says that on the accession of Elizabeth, she, to reward the virtues 
of the exiled pastor, raised him to the bishopric. 


Namque tibi ingenii dona admiranda rependens 
Elisabeth, celso te locat ipsa throno. 


He then describes his death at the age of sixty, and the lament of his 
family and country. 


Te tamen zternum libera fama canet. 


We now add from Watt and Lowndes an account of the poetical volumes of 
which Bishop Parkhurst was the author, and which very rarely occur for sale. 

“ Parkhurst, John, an eminent — of the 16th century, was born at 
Guildford in 1511, died 1574. Epigrammata in Mortem duorum fratrum 
Suffolciensium Caroli et Henrici Brandon. Lond. 1582. 4to. Epigrammata 
Seria. 1560. 4to. Ludicra, sive epigrammatajuvenilia. 1573. 4to. (Sold 
in the libraries of Reed, 1/., Sykes, 1/. 10s., Bindley, 1/. 14s., Hibbert, 12. 13s.) 
Vita Christi Carm. Lat. in bib. precum privat. 1578. 4to. He was one of 
the translators of the Bible, &c. Several of his letters have been published 
by Strype, and in the Zurich Letters, and more in MS. are in the British 
Museum. 

Wood says, in a note on his “ Ludicra:”—“ Some of these juvenile productions 
were translated by Timothy Kendall, and inserted among his ‘ Flowers of 


Epigrams,’ 1577.” 
B— ll. J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History of Civilization. By W. A. 
Mackinnon, Esq. F.R.S. M.P. 2 
vols. 8v0. 

THIS is a bold title, and indicates 

a subject of very great importance. 

Properly considered, the history of 

civilization is the very marrow of all 

history. But what is civilization ? 

How is it to be defined? Where is it 

exhibited? How are we to distinguish 

it from mere refinement of manners 
and from luxury? Are a people to 
be termed civilized when they move 
from place to place as upon the wings 
of the wind; when as a community 
they increase in wealth, and large 
numbers of them exhibit in the state- 
liness of their houses and the delicacy 
of their fare, in the splendour of their 
equipages, and the costliness of their 
apparel, all the outward and visible 
signs of worldly prosperity ; and when 
shrewd clever men make iron and 
steam to obey them, and at their 
bidding to work wonders passing won- 
der? Is this to be civilized? we think 
not. These, and all other external in- 
dications, may be altogether fallacious. 
They may co-exist with the very in- 
tensity of demoralization. Licentious- 
ness, cruelty, pride, oppression of the 
poor, all the evils which spring from un- 
bridled selfishness, may be found domi- 
nant amongst a people distinguished 
for the practice of all acknowledged 
elegances of refinement, celebrated 
for the most attractive politeness, the 
greatest mechanical ingenuity, the ut- 
most splendour of external greatness. 
In such a state great wealth in the 
few may be accompanied by intense 
poverty in the many; and the two 
classes, which ought to be in feeling as 
one, may be separated as widely by want 
of sympathy as by difference of means. 
Law, although based upon principles 
of justice, may have “its current 
turned awry” by harshness of ad- 
ministration, or the poor man be 
effectually excluded by mere povert 
from taking advantage of laws whic 
are in themselves just. No! civiliza- 
tion, genuine and not factitious civili- 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXV. 


zation, does not depend upon external 
qualities, but upon the diffusion of a 
right spirit throughout society ; and no 
community, however wealthy, inge- 
nious, or refined, can be pronounced 
to be truly civilized except only so far 
as its members and institutions are 
brought under the dominion of the 
spirit of religion. External indications 
are only valuable as symptoms of the 
real interior condition of society, signs 
of the true motive civilizing power 
which lies in the hearts and souls of 
men. This is our notion of civilization, 
and it is, perhaps, that of the author 
before us; but he has omitted to define 
his subject, and ‘has contented himself 
with following out the history of cer- 
tain external marks of improvement 
in the state of society, speaking in the 
meanwhile very respectfully of moral 
considerations, but not allowing them 
to enter deeply into his inquiry or 
argument. 

lis work invites comparison with 
one of great celebrity which its title 
at once brings into our mind,—The 
History of Civilization in Europe by 
Guizot; but the political sagacity, pro- 
found reflection, and historical power 
of that celebrated statesman, a him 
greatly in advance of his English com- 


petitor. The book does not, indeed, 
ery belong to history. It is a 
political argument treated historically, 


and by the aid of amusing extracts from 
the common run of historical books is 
rendered a pleasant readable compo- 
sition, in spite of blunders of many kinds. 
In the historical part of his work 
the author is entitled to high praise 
for the candid way in which he refers 
to his authorities, and indicates the 
passages which he has extracted from 
them. We cannot concur with him in 
his notion that Hume, Rapin, Milton, 
and similar writers, are “the most 
authentic sources and the best records 
of foregone days ;” but whatever he 
has found in those authorities he has 
dealt with very fairly and honestly. 
The political, or perhaps we should 
term it the philosophical, part of the 
4il 








work, is an argument that public opi- 
nion—by which is meant the opinion of 
the middle classes—is the great civilizer 
of society, and that in proportion as 
civilization and the power of this public 
opinion advance, liberty and the wel- 
fare of the people are the more widel 

diffused. Ofcourse the validity of this 
argument—indeed, the proper under- 
standing of it—depends upon the mean- 
ing attached to the word “civilization.” 
The author, as we have before re- 
marked, does not define it; but he 


_ says that “information, moral prin- 


ciple (based on religious faith), facility 
of communication, and amount of 
wealth possessed by individuals com- 
posing a given community,” are “ the 
requisites for civilization.” His argu- 
ment is, in our estimation, both stated 
and enforced very imperfectly. In his 
next edition he will find it advantageous 
to adopt a more precise logical mode 
of setting forth his reasoning ; and, by 
going to the original sources of, at any 
event, English history, will be able to 
multiply his proofs or examples, and 
to correct many mistakes into which he 
has been led by trusting to Hume and 
Rapin. English history has got be- 
yond them. 

There are a good many strange 
blunders in the work, and many 
arguments founded upon mistaken 
facts. Thus, for example, at vol. ii. 
p- 230, we have an argument that 
in a democracy the holders of subor- 
dinate public situations are highly paid, 
whilst leading functionaries are remu- 
nerated much below the standard in 
other countries. A reason is assigned 
for this distinction, which is merely 
speculative ; and the whole is said to 
be proved by a Table of Salaries of 
officers in the Treasury Departments 
of France and the United States. 
The part relating to France we have 
no means of checking at this time; 
that relating to the United States 
stands as follows: 


Francs. 
Messenger . ‘ . - 3,734 
Clerk of Committee, lowest . 5,420 
Ditto, highest salar ° . 8,672 
Chief clerk . ‘ . 10,840 
Secretary of State . - 32,320 
President . 35,000 


As these amounts are given in 
francs, and not in dollars, we presume 
Mr. M‘Kinnon has derived them from 
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M. de Tocqueville, whom he quotes 
in a previous page. The table should 
stand thus : 


Dollars. 
Messenger. : : - 700 
Clerk, lowest . ; : - 1,000 
Ditto, highest . : ; - 1,600 
Chief clerk . : ; . 2,000 
Secretary of State . ‘ - 6,000 
President 4 : : . 25,000 


These amounts, derived from M‘Gre- 
gor’s Commercial Tariffs, part xv. p.59, 
neither agree with those given by Mr. 
M‘Kinnon nor justify his arguments. 


The Antiquities of Egypt, with a par- 
ticular Notice of those that illustrate 
the Sacred Scriptures; with numerous 
engravings. (Published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society. 8vo.) 
THERE is something very satisfac- 

tory in the circumstance that as our 

knowledge of the mighty nations which 
once peopled the world increases, we 
find the records of holy writ confirmed, 
and the suggestions of sceptics confuted. 

The land of Egypt, styled by the 

Psalmist from the parent of its founder 

the land of Ham, in other scriptures 

from its founder the land of Misraim, 
by the Greeks Egyptos, whether from 
the blackness of its soil or the Copts, 

its inhabitants, is uncertain,*—was di- 

vided into three great provinces, Upper 

Egypt or the Thebaid, the capital of 

which was Thebes; Middle Egypt, 

called Heptanomis, from its seven pro- 

vinces ; Lower Egypt, or the Delta, in- 

= by the seven branches of the 
ile. 


‘When Abram, in obedience to the call 
of God, had traversed the land of Canaan, 
and received that blessing which made it 
likewise the land of promise, he continued 
his journey into Egypt. The occasion of 
this removal into another country was a 
famine, and we may reasonably conclude 
that others of the inhabitants of Canaan 
would be driven by the same necessity to 
migrate in the same direction. Gen. xii. 
1.10. Thus Egypt would appear to have 
been the store-house and granary of the 
neighbouring nations, and especially of the 
southern parts of Canaan and Arabia, even 
at this early period, which affords us ano- 
ther proof of a constant intercourse be- 
tween them.’’ p. 3. 


There is a beautiful exposition in 





* Universal Hist. vol. i. p. 391. 
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the little volume before us of the pro- 
vidential interference of the Almighty 
in favour of Joseph, when he was car- 
ried captive into Egypt, and sold to 
the captain of Pharaoh’s guard as a 
household slave, and of the means which 
God employed to bring his cruel bre- 
thren to repentance for that atrocious 
deed. The narrative, however trite, 
if rightly considered, is replete with 
the most salutary lessons of the in- 
scrutable ways of God in the distribu- 
tion of events, shewing how deeply 
laid are the plans of his Providence, 
yet, when developed, how unspeakably 
wise. 

How intricate was that dispensation 
whereby “ He brought about the so- 
journ of his people in Egypt! The 
head of the chosen house, he who as a 
prince with God and with man had 
prevailed, is nevertheless cruelly im- 

osed upon by his worthless children. 
He knew the coat which they had torn 
from their innocent brother and dipped 
in blood, and he said, ‘It is my son’s 
coat; an evil beast hath devoured 
him ; Joseph is without doubt rent in 
pieces,”* Year after year elapsed, 
and still the patriarch wept for Joseph ; 
he obtained no tidings of him till he 
saw the waggons which Joseph had 
sent for his conveyance to him. Then 
did Jacob exclaim, in the full burst of 
an overjoyed heart, “It is enough, 
Joseph my son is yet alive: I will go 
and see him before I die.” 

We are next led by the compilers 
of this instructive little manual to 
contemplate the stay for four hun- 
dred years of the Israelites among the 
Egyptians ; their adoption of Egyptian 
customs, especially that of embalming 
the dead. This ceremony, according 
to Herodotus, consisted of two parts: 


‘*The removal of the more perishable 
portions of the body, washing them and 
the body itself frequently with palm wine, 
oil of cedar, and other antiseptic prepara- 
tions ; then filling the cavities with pounded 
myrrh, cassia, and similar odoriferous 
drugs,—was the commencement of the ope- 
ration. Afterwards, the body, thus pre- 
pared, was steeped in a strong infusion of 
natron, a natural salt, which occurs abun- 
dantly in the deserts that surround Egypt. 
These processes occupied seventy days.’’ 


The next remarkable dispensation of 





* Gen. xxxvii. 33. 
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the providence of God for the salvation 
of his people was the preservation of 
Moses: that decree, which Pharaoh 
intended for the destruction of the 
Israelitish race, the universal massacre 
of the infants of the Jews, was ren- 
dered abortive in its effects by the 
wonderful escape of the infant Moses. 
This was a plain and unmistakeable 
type of the preservation of the infant 

esus from the ruthless decree of 
Herod, when Joseph and fled 
with their divine offspring into Egypt. 


‘* By faith Moses, when he was born, was 
hid three months of his parents, because 
they saw he was a proper child: and they 
were not afraid of the king’s command- 
ment.’’f ‘*And when she could no longer 
hide him, she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and put the child therein, and she 
laid it in the flags by the river's brink."’t 


Such were the providential circum- 
stances which led to the preservation 
of the infant Moses by the daughter of 
Pharaoh. 

The remainder of this most remark- 
able chain of dispensations, the retreat 
of the Hebrews from Egypt, under 
the guidance of Moses, the overthrow 
of Pharaoh and his host in the Red 
Sea,—are matters too familiar to our 
readers to require recapitulation in this 
place. 

There is every reason to believe 
that while the knowledge and worship 
of the true God was preserved by the 
Israelites alone, they derived . from the 
Egyptian people, as we have observed, 
the practice of arts and sciences, of a 
pera ve nature, just, indeed, as Chris- 
tians have derived from the Greeks 
and Romans their proficiency in lite- 
rature and art: thus has it pleased 
God to incorporate the useful part of 
human acquirements with the investi- 
gation of his nature and the practice 
of his worship. 


‘¢ When the children of Israel first mi- 
grated into Egypt that country had long 
enjoyed the blessing of a settled govern- 
ment, which was continued to it during 
the usurpation of the shepherd kings. The 
Egyptians were a warlike race, well able 
to defend their own frontier, but at the 
same time not at all disposed to extend it 
by encroachments on their neighbours. 
The Israelites dwelt in the midst of this 
most cultivated and industrious people 





+ Heb. xi. 23. 


t Exod. ii. 1—4. 
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for more than 400 years, first as sojourn- 
ers, afterwards as captives. It was there 
apparently that they acquired that know- 
ledge of and skill in the various arts of 
settled and civilized life, which prepared 
them, and fitted them afterwards for deve- 
loping to their full extent the resources of 
the land of promise.’ p. 31. 


The purpose of the Egyptians in the 
use of the arts of dssign the editor of 


,the volume before us thinks was rather 
‘to inform the understanding than to 


excite the imagination; an Egyptian 
temple was a record addressing itself 
to the mind, in the same manner as a 
book. This position is illustrated by 
the devices on either side the entrance 
of the cave at Ipsambul :— 


** On each side was designated a gigantic 
figure of the Pharaoh by whom the temple 
was built, grasping in his left hand the 
hair of one or more captives, who are 
kneeling before him, and brandishing a 
sword or club in his right hand. These 
captives represent the nations who were 
conquered in the war, the events of which 
are detailed on the walls in the interior of 
the temple, and whose spoils had contri- 
buted to its erection, having been conse- 
crated to that use by the conqueror.” 
p- 61. 


The Egyptians seem to have been 
very sparing in the use of lines in their 
pictorial representations ; they studied 
a hard but simple precision. Front 
views of an object they seldom dis- 
played; in a profile of a face they 
shewed of course but one eye. But 
they carried this economy of line much 
further, for if the profile figure of a man 
was delineated, they often allowed him 
but one leg, a goat one horn, &c. which 
has given rise to the error that unicorn 
animals were intended to be portrayed. 

The Egyptians seem to have been 
fully aware of the surpassing grandeur 
which is obtained in architecture by 
vastness of extent; the halls which 
still remain of the palaces of Thebes 
are eminent examples of this circum- 
stance. Their general effect is im- 
posing beyond conception. 

‘Some of these halls are 600 feet both 
in length and breadth, and are crowded 
throughout their entire area with massive 
columns 12 feet in diameter and 66 feet 
high. The walls, pillars, and gateways 
are all covered with colossal figures in 
relief of gods and kings, and with the 
representations of long triumphal religious 
processions. These designs are painted 
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with the most vivid colours, which are 
applied every where with very skilful 
attention to general harmony of effect. 
It may be readily imagined that the sensa- 
tions excited by the contemplation of a 
scene so wonderful and so strange, are as 
difficult for one who has seen it to de- 
scribe, as for one who has not seen it to 
conceive.’’ p. 67. 


The hall of the great temple at 
Esneh is indeed a magnificent struc- 
ture ; it realizes the fairy temple of the 
closing scene of some gorgeous melo- 
drama. 

We pass over the remarks on the 
recovery of the mode of reading hiero- 
glyphics, on the construction of the 
language and writing of ancient Egypt, 
and on their religion, as topics which 
do not admit of abbreviation without 
depriving them of their interest ; how- 
ever, it may be well to give a place to 
the following observation, that although 
the mythology of the Egyptians is 
mixed up with the grossest follies, yet 
we may notice truths that are the 
groundwork of their inventions. 


‘“‘The religion of the Egyptians, the 
most ancient nation in the world, has 
been investigated in the very walls of the 
temples and monuments that were erected 
for the celebration of its worship. Its 
divinity recognizes the doctrine of a 
Trinity and the hope of a future incarna- 
tion of God. Its ethics rest upon the 
tenet of the immortality of the soul of 
man, upon his responsibility to his Maker 
for his deeds on earth, and upon his ap- 
pearance after death at his judgment seat ; 
and upon the infinitely important truth 
that God himself is the exceeding great 
reward of the righteous, and will surely 
punish the wicked ; that his favour is ever- 
lasting life, that his wrath is death eternal. 
We know upon the most unquestionable 
of all possible evidence, contemporary 
inscriptions, that long before a written"re- 
velation was possessed, man was conscious 
that he had within him a soul that cannot 
die ; that, after the death of the body, that 
soul must appear before the bar of God, 
and be judged concerning the deeds of this 
life ; and that infinite rewards and infinite 
punishments depended upon the issue of 
that trial. These are facts of importance, 
whether we be contending with unbelief 
in others or in ourselves.” p. 169. 


If the Christian should inquire what 
evidence the monuments of Egypt 
afford of the sojourning of the people 
of God in that country, he may 
be referred to the following tangible 
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HALL OF THE TEMPLE OF ESNEH. 


illustration of Holy Scripture, a pic- 
torial commentary on the passage :— 


‘‘The Egyptians made the children of 
Israel to serve with rigour, and they made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all manner 
of service in the field; all their service 
wherein they made them serve was with 
rigour.’’* 


The monument alluded to is a design 
extant on the tomb of Rek-sharé, chief 
architect of the temples and palaces 
of Thebes under Pharaoh Meeris ; it is 
supposed to represent the captive Jews 
employed in their labours under their 
Egyptian task-masters. 


“‘The physiognomy of the Jews it is 
impossible to mistake; and the splashes 
of clay with which their bodies are covered, 
the air of close and intense labour that is 
conveyed by the grouping on the left side 
of the picture (see p. 220), and, above all, 
the Egyptian task-master seated with his 
heavy baton, whose remorseless blows 
would doubtless visit the least relaxation 
of the slaves he was driving from their 





* Exod. i. 13, 14. 


wearisome and toilsome task of making 
bricks and spreading them to dry in the 
burning sun of Egypt,—give a vivid im- 
pression of the exactitude of the Scripture 
phrase, ‘ All their servicewherein they made 
them serve was with rigour.’ The inscrip- 
tion over this delineation is read, ‘ Captives 
brought by Meeris to build the temple of 
the great God.’”’ 


Other coincidences are pointed out 
in this picture, confirming the Scripture 
statement that Pharaoh commanded 
the task-masters over the Jewsno more 
to give the people straw tomake bricks, 
but that they should go and gather, the 
straw for themselves, yet not diminish 
the appointed tale of bricks to be 
made. From the same pictorial record 
may be gathered that the Israelites 
adopted the dress of the Egyptians. 

The cap worn by the Jews is the 
ancient Memphitic cap. It was the 
universal custom to shave the head 
and beard in Egypt, but in this picture 
the Israelites have their beards half 
grown, to denote the abject and slavish 
nature of their servitude, which did 
not allow them to attend even to this 
necessary act of cleanliness. 
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‘« Tn the stupendous reliefs at Ipsambul, 
Sesostris fights his battles unshaven; and 
even appears in this condition before the 
gods, to denote the entire possession 
of his mind with the purpose before him.” 
p. 223. 


We have now given our readers 
a rapid and desultory sketch of the 
contents of this highly interesting little 
volume. It is illustrated by upwards 
of sixty spirited engravings, chiefly 
on wood, of the paintings, sculptures, 
and hieroglyphics from the monuments 
of ancient eypt The manual is skil- 
fully compiled; and if rather a con- 
centrated digest of existing materials, 
than a treatise conveying new or 
original information, it forms a sum- 
mary of the state of the arts, manners, 
and religion of ancient Egypt, highly 
soatghelle to the student in history, 
and especially useful to those readers 
who delight to find the narrative part 
of the Old Testament confirmed by 
existing monuments. 





Lectures on the first Seventeen Chapters 
of the Acts of the Apostles. By the 
late Rob. Hodgson, D.D., §c. 
THESE lectures have been edited 

by Dean Hodgson’s son; they were 

preached in the parish church of St. 

George, Hanover Square, in the 

course of several successive years, 

during the season of Lent. It is said 
in the preface, that they were listened 
to with extraordinary approbation, 
and therefore it has appeared just to 
his memory, as he was held in great 
estimation as a preacher, that some 
memorial of his labours should survive. 

We have no doubt but that the volume 

will be an acceptable present to those 

of Dr. Hodgson’s congregation who 
survive him, and who had heard these 
very discourses delivered by him with 
that elegance and earnestness for which 
he was distinguished. They appear to 
us to be sound, rational, sober-minded 
expositions of scripture ; in style, man- 
ner, and language suited to theaudience 
who listened to him; with no studied 
artifice of composition or impassioned 
bursts of oratory. But, in fact, they 
are calculated to effect the purpose 
which the sensible and affectionate 
preacher has in view—at once to con- 
vince the judgment and affect the 
feelings and heart. 

We have little room for extracts. 


In speaking of the Virgin Mary after 
the resurrection of Christ, as being in 
company with the disciples, the author 
takes the following sound, judicious, 
and scriptural view of the sentiments 
and feelings with which her character 
should be viewed by us: 


‘* T would here remark that, as this is the 
last mention that is made of this ‘ highly 
favoured’ and incomparable woman, 
some in later ages have thought that she 
also, about that time, by a similar ascen- 
sion to that of our blessed Saviour, was 
translated into the heavens; but, if this 
had been true, we may be sure that so pe- 
culiar and extraordinary a fact would not 
have been left to vague tradition, but have 
found a place in the inspired volume; and 
we may therefore consider it as the mere 
wild imagination of some misguided mem- 
ber of that Church which, without the 
slightest authority in Scripture, has created 
the Virgin into an object of divine wor- 
ship. Still, however, whilst we cannot 
but see the monstrous abuse of all historic 
truth in this doctrine, it is yet unquestion- 
able that she must always be most justly 
entitled to our highest veneration: she is 
entitled to it as the mother of our Lord; 
but with still greater reason as being to 
all, and particularly to her own sex, a 
brilliant and illustrious model of parental 
tenderness, of unfeigned humility, of ra- 
tional yet fervent piety, and of firm, un- 
deviating constancy in her religious prin- 
ciples and duties.” 


We marked some other passages 
which we thought worthy of particular 
attention; as the reflections on the 
character of Judas Iscariot, p. 24, &c. ; 
on the conduct of the Apostles, p. 77, 
&c.; on the conversion of the Jewish 

riests, p. 155; on the history of 

hilip the eunuch, p. 205; on sudden 
conversions, as suggested by that of 
St. Paul, p. 226; on the dispute be- 
tweeen Paul and Barnabas, p. 380. 
Among others at p. 254 we find Bishop 
Porteus described as “a great prelate 
of our Church.” Now we should not 
hesitate as to the propriety of callin 
him a good prelate; an able, ame 
conscientious prelate ; an amiable, and 
worthy, and evangelical prelate; but 
the epithet “great” is about the last 
we should have selected. We are in- 
clined to believe that his contempo- 
rary, Bishop Horsley, was the last great 
prelate of the English Church, at least 
he surpassed all we know in his great 
and comprehensive studies, in his lite- 
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rary activity, and theological acquire- 
ments, and in his severe and chaste 
eloquence. The man who confuted 
Priestley, translated Hosea, published 
four volumes of argumentative and 
learned sermons, and edited the works 
of Newton, may be called a great 
prelate! 


The Symmetry of Revelation a Witness 
to the Divinity of Christ, &c. By 
R. C. Coxe, M.A. 

THE argument of these discourses 
is divided into three leading parts: 1st. 
The Preparations for the Coming of 
the Messiah; 2dly. The Career of 
Christ upon Earth; and 3dly. The 
Witness of the Apostles to Christ: the 
object of the united reasonings and 
proofs being to show the supreme di- 
vinity of Christ. The author begins 
then his chain of proof from the earliest 
intimation of Christ, the promise of 
future victory over the serpent, and 
the institution of animal sacrifice. He 
then passes to the call of Abraham, 
and the prediction of the existence of 
the Jewish nation, erected to subserve 
the coming of Christ. He then con- 
siders the types and prophecies, and 
the intimations afforded by the fate of 
the various heathen nations, which 
closes the first part. The second part 
is intended to show that the leading 
peculiarities in Christ’s earthly career 
harmonise with the preparations made 
for his coming, and the indications of 
the divinity of Christ are given from 
the testimony of the Baptist, the 
preaching, life, and conversation of 
Christ, his miraculous powers, the titles 
and dignities assumed by him, and the 
supernatural testimony yielded to him 
by the interposition of angels, by the 
heavens and the earth. 

The object of the third part is to 
prove that the demeanour of Jesus 
Christ after his resurrection, and the 
conduct and teaching of his apostles, 
are not to be explained or reconciled 
with previous intimations of Scripture, 
but by the admission of Christ's su- 
preme divinity. The author then shows 
that the grand object of the apostles 
was to preach Christ personally and as 
a Saviour, what he did, what he suf- 
fered, and not his moral code; that 
the object of the Messiah’s coming was 
not to give a more perfect system of 
religious morality. And then the mo- 


rality of the Gospel is contrasted with 
that of the law. Nor was the revela- 
tion of a future state the main object 
of the Gospel, for that was believed by 
the Jews in our Saviour’s time. The 
Gospel comes not to declare, but to 
give, eternal life; and the chief glory 
of the Gospel was not its morals or its 
revelations, but its facts. 

This is but a weak outline of the 
entire and extended argument, but it 
may give some notion of the scope of 
the author's design ; and we must add 
that it is well followed up, and the 
whole argument is closely reasoned 
and fully illustrated and explained. 
The subject is ably handled, and the 
great leading points are forcibly 
brought into view. bs 

Among the subjects carefully, 
temperately, and soundly treated, we 
should observe that of the Nature of 
Sacrifice, p. 11, &c.; on the Silence 
of the Patriarchal Prophecy as to 
Moses, p. 38, &c.; on the Language 
of the Prophets regarding Christ, pp. 
65—82; the reflection on the character 
and conduct of John the Baptist, pp. 
125—133; on Christ’s miraculous 
powers not being delegated, p. 180, &c. ; 
on the peculiarity of Christ’s pro- 
phetic knowledge, 189, &c.; and many 
others that the reader will not fail to 
observe. The style, though plain, is 
not devoid of a grave and proper ele- 
gance, and the whole volume is one 
which will be read with great and in- 
creasing interest throughout the pro- 
gress of its able argument. 


Capital Punishments unsanctioned 

the Gospel, &c. By the Rev. 

Christmas, A.M. 

WHAT we have to say on this sub- 
ject is in a small compass. 

1. The Christian religion did not in- 
terfere with political institutes and 
existing laws of the State, and, there- 
fore, laid down no rules on capital 
punishments. 

2. The laws of Moses authorised the 

unishment of death; and the moral 
aws of the old covenant are considered 
as still binding on Christians, and are 
——— into Christianity. 

3. The removal of crime is the pro- 
per way of abolishing capital punish- 
ments. That is to be effected by good 
laws, good administration of those 
laws, religious and moral education, 
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personal care by the higher ranks of 
the lower, with good police regulations 
in large cities, and an increase of reli- 
gious ministers. 

4. The removal of capital punish- 
ments must be made consistent with 
the safety of society. 

5. How far the fear of death, as the 
greatest punishment, acts on the mind 
of the criminal, as a prevention of 
crime, is a very difficult thing to es- 
timate. 

6. As to capital punishments being 
agreeable or not to the will of God, 
that will must be ascertained through 
the voice of conscience, his represen- 
tative, and the general concurrence of 
society, by legislators, by the com- 
munity, by the concurrent and long- 
established opinion of the judges of 
the land. If these all unite as to the 
necessity or adviseableness of capital 
punishments under the existing cir- 
cumstances of society, that is, as far 
as we can know, the voice of the su- 
preme power of the world, in the 
absence of any direct revelation on the 
part of God. 

7. It appears to us that some crimes 
have much increased since the capital 
punishment has been taken away from 
the commission of them. 

8. The argument that by taking 
away the criminal’s life you deprive 
him of the power of repentance, may 
be turned the other way; you also 
prevent the commission of additional 
crimes ; and if he would have repented, 
had. his life been spared, we believe 
that intended repentance will not be 
overlooked by his judge. If man is 
acting in inflicting these punishments 
as under the will or permission of God, 
and these punishments are a link in 
the great general chain of law, order, 
peace, and safety, then the takin 
away life by the law is to the crimin 
as if his life was taken by sudden dis- 
ease, or fatal accident, the consequence 
being among the hidden things in the 
counsels of God. — 

9. The great question on the subject 
then is, “ Are you authorised by the will 
of God to take the life of man for cer- 
tain crimes committed by him against 
hisfellow-creatures and society?” There 
is no express revelation on the subject. 
Our Saviour lived in a country where 
capital punishments existed, but no 
declaration of his on the subject exists. 
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The will of God then on this subject, 
as on others of a like nature, as for 
instance on degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity in marriage, can alone be 
ascertained by the general consent of 
society, acting through established 
laws, framed with care, fortified by 
experience, and open to public opinion. 

10. Duelling has peas | died 
away, without any force or application 
of law, simply by the improved moral 
and social state of the country, and 
left no injurious effects behind, which 
it would have done had it been forcibly 
restrained. Just so will the necessity 
for capital punishments ; and their na- 
tural extinction will be accompanied 
by the safety of society, as the neces- 
sary result; whereas the abolition of 
them by legal enactment will be only 
an experiment. 


Parish Churches. By R. and J. A. 
Brandon, Architects. Royal 8vo. 
Part I. 

THE first portion of a series of ori- 
ginal views of parish churches, exe- 
cuted in lithography, from drawings by 
the authors of the Analysis of Gothic 
Architecture. The views appear to be 
chosen with the object of pointing out 
original structures, capable of serving 
as designs or affording hints for new 
buildings, which might be executed at 
a moderate rate of expense, without 
departing from the appropriate eccle- 
siastical character of the edifice. 

One perspective view at least of 
each structure is given, showing the 
general character of the building, and 
affording a good idea of the architec- 
ture; a plan is invariably appended. 
The structures at present given are 
chiefly selected from the smaller class 
of parish churches ; they are well pre- 
served, and on the whole interesting 
examples. 

A brief notice of each building is 
added, which, in addition to the cha- 
racter of the structure, gives the ac- 
commodation, the dimensions of the 
building, and whatever objects of an- 
tiquity the building possesses. 

There are in all six examples, the 
first of which is Little Casterton church, 
Rutlandshire ; an early-English edi- 
fice, with aisles, a well-defined chan- 
cel, and a very picturesque bell-turret, 
formed, like many other simple struc- 
tures of this class, by an extension in 
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elevation of the western nave wall. 
It is terminated by two arches for 
bells, each finished by a gable and 
cross, the bell-ropes hanging on the 
outside. Ayston Church, in the same 
county, is a structure not very dissi- 
milar to the last, though of a later pe- 
riod, and having a western tower: a 
defaced monument in the churchyard 
of a knight and a lady appears to 
have given rise to a popular notion that 
it represented twin brothers, united 
like the Siamese youths. Duddington 
Church, Northamptonshire, has the 
tower capped with a small but pleasing 
spire, in an unusual situation, being at 
the east end of the south aisle. It opens 
with an arch into the chancel, and we 
should be induced to think, notwith- 
standing its position on the south side 
of the chancel, that the ground floor 
served as a sacristy. A tower and 
spire in a similar situation has been 
adopted by Mr. Carpenter for a new 
church at Brighton, to meet a pecu- 
liarity in the site. Herne Church, 
Kent, is probably better known to 
many of our readers than the other 
structures. The tower, though joined 
to the church, is an independent struc- 
ture. One of the plates shows a sin- 


gular low pointed arch of the deco-' 


rated period, applied to carry the 
clerestory, in consequence of this ar- 
rangement. 

Howell Church, Lincolnshire, has 
evidently a Norman plan, to whieh a 
superstructure has been added, with a 
narrow aisle, at a subsequent period. 
It shows a further example of one of 
those picturesque bell-gables formed 
by carrying up the western wall; the 
present has two niches under one 
gable. 

Brampton Church, Northamptonshire, 
probably of the period of Edward I., 
has a good unaltered ground plan, 
and possesses a noble western tower, 
with a spire of excellent design and 
proportions. 

e selection of the subjects, 
like those which are comprised in 
the authors’ Analysis of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, are well chosen and origi- 
nal: they are good specimens of early 
structures, and as models of village 
churches capable of imitation with- 
out requiring the aid of a large ex- 
penditure. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. XXV. 
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Anecdotes of Dogs. By Edward Jesse, 
esq. Ato. 
IN very ancient times, we do not at 
_ recollect the exact country,— 
ut there was once a Dragon that fell 
deeply in love with a very beautiful 
young lady, whom he had seen when 
he went in disguise to her father’s 
court, for in those early periods of the 
world it did not seem unusual for 
dragons and princesses to fall in love 
with one another. Now this young 
lady, who was the daughter of the king 
of the country, had the misfortune to 
be blind from her birth ; but, notwith- 
standing, her eyes were so bright that 
no one could possibly suspect the defect, 
and, so carefully was the secret kept 
by the strict command of the king and 
ueen, her august and afflicted parents, 
that it would probably have remained 
unknown to this day, had nota favourite 
dog of the princess's, porno | sit- 
ting by her on the sofa, as she was help- 
ing herself to a small plate of minced 
veal ;—but we are afraid that if we 
begin our history of dogs so far back, 
not only may the further details ap- 
pear somewhat too redundant and 
copious, but, besides, we shall deprive 
ourselves of the power of mentioning 
the more authentic anecdotes given 
by Mr. Jesse of the canine species in 
the excellent, interesting, and instruc- 
tive volume before us,—for Mr. Jesse 
has most judiciously made his book a 
repository of facts, and has neither be- 
wildered himself nor his readers in an 
endless maze of metaphysical specu- 
lations regarding the theory of instinct. 
Every additional and authenticated 
fact is a step gained in our knowledge 
of the animal. We must first know 
what dogs do, before we can reason as 
to how they do it. It is not every one 
who has the opportunity of gaining 
such acquaintance with the singulari- 
ties of character here mentioned. We 
meet everywhere plenty of sad dogs 
and comical dogs; but dogs who can 
think, and talk, and argue, and act, 
like Christians,—these are dogs worth 
knowing, and a larger acquaintance can 
be gained among them in this volume 
than in any other we have ever met 
with. But to read it with advantage 
requires, we think, some preparatory 
education. Thus, to those of our read- 
ers who are quite unacquainted with 
the genus which is on by Linneus 
4 
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* Canis,” by Buffon “ Le Chien,” and 
by English naturalists, as Pennant, 

w, and others, “ The Dog,” it may 
be as well to describe it, or perhaps it 
would be better to refer to the very 
scientific and learned volumes of the 
authors we have mentioned; when, 
after making themselves masters of 
the description—as Ordo, Ferarum ; 
Genus, Canis; Species, Culinarius, or 
Turnspit,—the plan we should advise 
them to adopt is as follows: when they 
have mastered the definitions, they 
should then, in order to understand 
the internal structure, attend a few 
mornings at the Hunterian Museum, 
where Tier Owen will be happy 
to exhibit them specimens of the various 
skeletons from that superb collection ; 
and perhaps one or two subsequent 
days spent attentively with Mr. Gray 
of the British Museum in inspecting 
the various skins of the animals in his 
eases, will suffice for general purposes ; 
after which they will find little diffi- 
culty in becoming acquainted with 
specimens of the living animals in the 
zoological and other collections. We 
have only to say, that this is the method 
we pursued, and so successfully that 
there is not a single dog mentioned in 
Mr. Jesse’s book that we are not more 
or less acquainted with, except, in- 
deed, the “Irish Wolfdog,” and that 
we should have known had it not been 
extinct. 

But, before we give any notices 
from the volume itself, we may as well 
mention what are the somewhat extra- 
ordinary results of a closer investiga- 
tion of the peculiar and individual 
characteristics of dogs, as witnessed 
and recorded by persons who have de- 
voted much attention to the subject, 
and who have been equally acute in 
their observations and accurate and 
faithful in their record. It appears, 
then, that there is scarcely a character 
which it has been supposed the human 
being is alone able to possess, but the 
dog can also, whether by imitation, by 
instinct, or intelligence, claim hisshare. 

Thus, a DOG is a poulterer; he is a 
time keeper; a penny postman; a 
butler. He is a member of the Hu- 
mane Society; he is a calculator; he 

ssesses imagination; understands 

ospital practice ; is a gaol deliverer ; 
aferryman. He is one of the detec- 


tive police ; a thief-catcher ; he carries 
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a lanthorn by night; he provides din- 


ners; he is a caterer; he is a fireman ; he 
dislikes new married ladies—eschews all 
brides ; he knocks and rings ; he 
turnips ; he has an antipathy to whips ; 
he is a hypocrite—an impostor ; he is 
a truly excellent person; he likes 
apples ; he calls Mr. Williams by his 
name; he detects housebreakers; he 
is given to melancholy; he remem- 
bers injuries; he is kind and attentive 
in sickness ; he does not take bribes; 
he is an undertaker; he will not do 
other people’s work; he comes from 
Asia, but does not seem inclined to go 
back; he never tells lies; he takes lon 
tours; he knows those who aredescende 
from the kings of Ireland; he is su- 

rior to the generality of mankind; 

e dislikes parts of the morning ser- 
vice ; he does not appear to believe in 
a future state, &c. &c. Such is the 
result of the informatton in the volume 
before us, where we find an account of 
twenty species of dogs, consisting of 
those most remarkable and most inte- 
resting ; and we must say that there 
is not a single species described in 
which Mr. Jesse has not introduced 
some new matter—some additional 
information regarding their habits, in- 
stincts, and peculiarities, which stamp 
an authentic value on the work, and 
add another link to the chain of science. 
On the very disputed subject of the 
“Trish wolf dog” he has collected, we 
think, all the information that is avail- 
able; and the result in our minds agrees 
with the conclusions of Mr. Scrope, that 
it is probably the same animal as the 
original Highland deerhound, the dog 
described in the chase (p. 84); and 
we reluctantly but firmly repudiate the 
authority of the picture we saw at Mr. 
Lambert’s (now at Lord Derby's), 
said to be taken of one of Lord Alta- 
mont’s breed, as a resemblance of the 
true animal; and so we told Mr. 
Lambert at the time. 

Some persons have objected to the 
identity of the Irish and Scotch dogs, 
on the ground that the latter, in the 
few specimens still remaining, would 
not be able to cope with the wolf, or 
master him. Probably not, nor gene- 
rally would a single foxhound master 
a fox. The destruction of the wolf 
was not trusted alone to the dog; he 
was no doubt pursued in Ireland and 
England formerly, as in Fraace now, by 
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chasseurs with guns, assisted by dogs ; 
just as Mr. Scrope describes the sys- 
tem adopted in the deer stalking. The 
large wolf-dogs would either retard, 
or bring the wolf to bay till the 
hunters came up, or follow and destro 

him if wounded ; or a couple of ma | 
dogs as Bran and Boska might possibly 
attack and overpower him; but no 
dogs could ever be employed to destroy 
wolves suis viribus. In the course of 
two or three such deadly encounters 
they must be severely and perhaps 
fatally maimed, and rendered unable 
to do further service; and yet writers 
seem to take for granted that the wolf 
dog would destroy wolves, as grey- 
hounds do hares, and upon that argu- 
ment bestow on it greater size and 
strength than it probably ever had, 
certainly if it was the same as the High- 
land deer-hound. When we were in 
Germany and Switzerland we heard 
many stories of the Great St. Ber- 
nard dogs destroying wolves, but they 
were too vague to be true; and we 
once saw at Gex in Switzerland a dog 
-of this breed, that was said to be the 
largest dog in Europe, and for which 
large sums had certainly been refused, 
who we were told by the owner had 
killed several; but we still maintain 
our doubts on the subject. The wolf 
is much more agile and active in its 
movements than the dog, and could 
easily evade him; while he has not 
courage to attack an enemy able to en- 
counter him. This animal has indeed a 
very strong natural antipathy to the 
dog ; and in the severe winters in Ger- 
many it comes into the villages and 
carries off all the smaller dogs it can 
meet with, while in Russia even the 
large mastiffs or sheep-hounds are torn 
to pieces by the wolves if they stray 
too far from home. Nor coll any- 
thing be gained in the breed of dogs by 
crossing with the wolf; it would create 
a restless, cunning, half ferocious, half 
cowardly, we may call it untameable, 
animal, instead of the long civilized, 
long attached, noble, courageous, gentle, 
and man-loving dog. That in all our 
menageries and zoological collections 
no experiments have been made on the 
various breeds of wild dogs, such as 
those of Andalusia, India, and the Cape, 
and no attempts to discover whether by 
domestication they would change their 
habits, and even fall into different va- 
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rieties, we much wonder. It would 
be a rational and curious inquiry, and 
might throw light on the history of the 
domesticated dog, and shew on what 
foundation such theories as those of 
Buffon and others have been built, 
whether wrong or right. 

Were we to extract the new and 
curious illustrations which in the work 
have been brought to bear on the in- 
stincts and powers of the dog, it would 
be to transcribe half the volume; there- 
fore all we can do is to give two or 
three extracts, and leave the rest to 
the reader’s curiosity, which will be 
amply gratified. 

P. 22. ‘* During a very severe frost and 
snow in Scotland the fowls did not make 
their appearance at the hour when they 
usually retired to roost, and no one knew 
what had become of them. The house dog 
at last entered the kitchen, bearing in his 
mouth a hen, apparently dead. Forcing 
his way to the fire, the sagacious animal 
laid his charge down upon the warm 
hearth, and immediately set off. He soon 
came again with another, which he depo- 
sited in the same place ; and so continued, 
till the whole of the poor birds were re- 
covered. Wandering about the yard, the 
birds had been benumbed by the extreme 
cold, and had crowded together, when the 
dog, observing them, effected their deliver- 
ance.’’ 

P. 23. **I have been informed of two 
instances of dogs having slipped their col- 
lars, and put their heads in again, of their 
own accord, after having committed de- 
predations in the night ; and I have else- 
where mentioned the fact of a dog, now in 
my possession, who undid the collar of 
another dog chained to a kennel near 
him.”’ 

P. 48. “At Albany in Worcestershire, 
at the seat of Admiral Maling, a dog went 
every day to meet the mail, and brought 
the bag in his mouth to the house. The 
dog usually received a meal of meat as his 
reward. The servants having on one day 
only neglected to give him his accus- 
tomed meal, the dog on the arrival of the 
next mail buried the bag, nor was it 
found without considerable search.” 

P. 206. ‘‘ Mr. Morritt had two terriers 
of the Pepper and Mustard breed. These 
dogs (females) were strongly attached to 
their excellent master, and he to them. 
They were mother and daughter, and each 
produced a litter of puppies at the same 
time. Mr. Morritt was severely ill at the 
time, and confined to his bed. Fond 


as these dogs were of their puppies, they 
had an equal affection to their master; 
and in order to prove to him that such 
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was the case, they adopted the following 
expedient :—They conveyed their two lit- 
ters of puppies to one place, and while one 
of the mothers remained to suckle and 
take care of them, the other went into 
Mr. Morritt’s bedroom, and continued 
there from morning until evening. When 
evening arrived she went and relieved the 
other dog, who then came into the bed- 
room, and remained quietly all night by 
the side of the bed; and this they con- 
tinued to do day after day in succession.”’ 

P. 210. ‘* A few years ago a blind ter- 
rier dog was brought from Cashiobury 
Park, near Watford, to Windsor. On 
arriving at the latter place he became very 
restless, and took the first opportunity of 
making his escape, and, blind as he was, 
made his way back to Cashiobury, his 
native place.” 

P. 227. ‘* A gentleman residing at Wor- 
cester, had a favourite spaniel, which he 
brought with him to London inside the 
coach. After having been in town a day 
or two he missed the dog, and wrote to 
acquaint his family at Worcester with the 
loss. He received an answer informing 
him that he need not distress himself about 
Rose, as she arrived at Worcester five 
days after she had been lost in London, 
but thin and sadly out of condition.’’ 

P. 243. ‘‘ The late Duke of Argyle had 
a favourite poodle, who was his constant 
companion. The dog, on the occasion of 
one of the duke’s journeys to Inverary 
Castle, was, by some mistake, left behind 
in London. On missing his master, the 
faithful animal set off in search of him, 
and made his way into Scotland, and was 
found early one morning at the gate of 
the castle. This anecdote is related by 
the family, anda portrait of the dog is 
shewn.” 

P. 301. ‘‘ There is a story of the Bath 
turnspits, who were in the habit of col- 
lecting together in the abbey church of 
that town during Divine service. It is 
said—but I will not vouch for the truth of 
the story—that hearing one day the word 
* spit,’ which occurred in the lesson for 
the day, they all ran out of the church in 
the greatest hurry, evidently associating 
the word with the task they had to per- 
form.”’ 

Probably some other phrases had 
previously caught the attention of 
these canes gule dediti, as, “Thou 
shalt eat it roast,” &c. or, “ Not roast 
with fire ;” and perhaps these. dogs 
did not like the frequent repetition of 
the word “concur,” especially as fol- 
lowed by “concord.” However, they 
were evidently very clever, sensible 
dogs, and knew, as well as the footmen 


do, the proper moment to leave the 
church. 

And now we must reluctantly leave 
this entertaining and _ instructive 
volume. How far the possession of 
such materials may enable us here- 
after, by induction, to throw light 
on the mysterious nature of animal 
instinct, we cannot say: probably 
it is altogether out of our reach, a 
spiritual world unknown to us, and 
unapproachable. There are strange 
and singular circumstances we should 
not have expected connected with it. 
Perhaps the minds of the animal cre- 
ation are constructed on different prin- 
ciples from ours, and possessed of quite 
other means and springs of action. 
The most wonderful powers are given 
to the smailest insects. What is a dog 
or an elephant, the most sagacious of 
the larger animals, compared to a 
bee, who has solved a problem in the 
highest mathematics without possessing 
a knowledge of the differential calcu- 
lus, in order to enable her to deposit a 
drop of honey in a little case? Much 
difficulty has been thrown round this 
inquiry from the want of precise terms 
to express what we really intend to 
signify when we speak of the faculties 
of animals. Instinct, intelligence, un~ 
derstanding, reason, are all terms with 
difficulty admitting strict definition. 


_ When we say, on witnessing some re- 


markable action of an animal, “ Surely 
this is reason !” do we mean that same 
reason given to man, which makes him 
aresponsible being? If it is answered, 
“the same in kind, but not in degree,” 
then it is possible that some animal 
may appear who has passed the limits 
of the ordinary faculties bestowed on 
his race, and, improving his reason, at 
last brings it to a comparison with 
man’s ; and thus we should have a re- 
sponsible monkey, or a poodle regu- 
lating his actions on the greatest-hap- 
piness principle; an Ipswich coach- 
horse refusing to travel on Sundays, or 
a Bengal tiger taking during Lent to 
vegetable food. Or who is to define the 
exact limits beyond which animal reason 
is notto go? But if it is allowed that 
it is not the same in hind, then it is not 
“reason ;” and then we have to retrace 
our steps, and find some other term. 
We may talk about animals possessing 
“reason,” but with what astonishment 


and alarm should we not really behold 
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such a phenomenon! Instinct cer- 
tainly appears sometimes to advance 
beyond its proper boundaries, and 
touch upon the line of reason, but as 
surely it instantly recedes from it. 
*AvOpwrous 8 au pdvous ray GXav (owv 
évopite Zevs. ‘There are, however, one 
or two circumstances we should not 
lose sight of in this inquiry. The 
question being, When do animals ap- 
pear to show some quality different 
from, and superior to, instinct, and 
which seems to form part of the animus 
rationalis? Now we think that this 
variation from the general law is seldom 
shown in wild animals, with the ex- 
ception of the bee; nor is their in- 
stinct able to expand and alter itself 
sufficiently to meet great and unex- 
pected demands. Every animal is 
gifted with the power to endeavour 
to preserve itself from its natural 
enemies,—the antelope from the leo- 
pard, the swallow from the hawk, 
the flying fish from the dolphin. But 
when, instead of meeting their natural 
enemies, they are opposed to the 
superior powers and complicated ar- 
tifices of man, then their instinct 
does not proportionably advance, as 
reason would do. We call a hen stupid 
because, taking out her eggs from her 
nest, we put some chalk stones in their 
place, on which she remains brooding 
in perfect satisfaction. Now there is 
no stupidity in this, but the fact marks 
the limits and the intent of instinct in 
the bird ; because no animal, no hawk, 
no carrion crow, nor any other enemy 
of hers, would thus change her eggs, 
and she was not provided by nature 
with a faculty to meet the philosophical 
ingenuity of man, endeavouring b 

these sleight-of-hand tricks to investi- 
gate the nature and extent of her 
faculties. The salmon can escape from 
its natural enemies the porpoise and 
dogfish, but cannot distinguish the 
artificial fly from the natural one. 
But this shows no want of sagacity 
in the creature; for the deception 
of the artificial fly lies beyond the 
boundary of its natural and necessary 
instinct. Every animal in short is 
gifted with an instinct sufficient to 
preserve itself, in accordance with the 
tenure of life given by the Creator: 
but no animal can preserve itself from 
the superior power, the mechanical 
ingenuity, and inventive skill of man. 
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Hence we conclude, that in the ani- 
mal creation, in their wild and natural 
state, instinct acts by laws limited, and 
regular, and sufficient for the preser- 
vation of the creature or its species. 
But the case is somewhat altered, 
and the investigation becomes more 
complicated, when animals are domes- 
ticated with man, taken under his pro- 
tection, and living in his presence, 
and artificial habits are superinduced. 
They then are removed from their 
natural sphere, and placed in cir- 
cumstances where some qualities are 
no longer wanted, and others are re- 
ype They first begin by seeing 
ey are under a power superior to 
their own: they fear and they love; 
and through love and fear they obey. 
Then they naturally are led to watch, 
to observe, to learn, and to imitate. 
Some instinctive qualities, as those of 
assiduity and activity in procuring 
food, are no longer wanted, and are 
disused ; while others are required, 
and exercised, and improved. Their 
mental faculties are enlarged and 
sharpened, by living with an intelli- 
gence, and ome a power superior 
to their own. e wild elephant, the 
wild dog, exhibit no superior faculties 
whatever: these are developed by do- 
mestication and education ; but it must 
be remarked, that whenever an animal 
that has been tamed and instructed 
regains its liberty, its acquired facul- 
ties all cease, and it relapses into its ori- 
ginal nature; if not, “a monkey who 
had seen the world,” when he escaped 
from confinement, might become the 
Socrates of his native forests; intro- 
duce both the fine and useful arts 
among his brethren, and have a school 
of young philosophers with cheek- 
ouches and prehensile tails. Again, 
it must be observed that the acquired 
habits of an artificial life become 
hereditary; but it requires that the 
change should be transmitted through 
successive generations before the do- 
mestication is complete; and then it 
is observed that an alteration of 
structure takes place, as in the goose, 
rabbit, &c. We should also observe 


that we are ignorant of the degree 
to which the senses of animals are 
developed. It is, notwithstanding va- 
rious and careful experiments, quite 
a doubtful and disputed question, 
whether the vulture detects its distant 
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by the sight or smell; in fact, 
experiments are contradictory ; 

but either the power of sight or that of 
smell in the bird must be developed to 
an excess we can scarcely appreciate. 
In the same manner the wolf can at a 
distance scent mr —_ beast is and = 
seagulls assemble rapidly in multitudes 
from all quarters to 4 single small 
t, where the retreating tide has left 

eir proper food. This may however 
be accounted for, by supposing an 
extraordinarily developed nervous sys- 
tem, as superior to ours, as a magnify- 
ing glass is to a common one. But 
how shall we explain actions still more 
perplexing, and yet perfectly authen- 
ticated ?—as that a cat should be put in 
a basket, and that basket placed in a 
carriage, and it should go twelve or 
fifteen miles in the dark to its new 
home, and yet in a few days should be 
found at its old abode. Here we 
should suppose neither eye nor ear, 
neither sight nor smell, nor any known 
sense or faculty, could — the know- 
ledge and power wanted. We know of 
nomental processes, nor c real sense, 
analogous to what must be requisite 
for the execution of such a journey as 
this; or was it, may we ask in reverence, 
a hand divine that for this poor animal 
—— a lamp within the recesses 
of its nature —— with ethereal 
fire, and drew for it a meridian to guide 
it im safety in its dark and solitary 
‘way; and yet we confess dyvoeww by rpd- 
mov St Oede aurdxeipes ctor. But we 
must now stop; we are not satisfied 
with any theories or speculations that 
have been advanced on this subject, 
however ingenious or profound; and 
for ourselves, we think it is safest and 
wisest, as it is most accordant to our 
own feelings, to believe that we are sur- 
rounded and served by creatures the 
humble and willing ministers of our 
wants and a who yet exist asa 
living world unknown to us, and the 
nature of whose mental faculties are to 
ours a mysterious, an awful, and an 
impenetrable secret. Deo omnipotenti 


detur gloria! 
B— ll. J. M. 


The Life J Luther, written by himself. 


Collected and arranged by M. Miche- 
let. Translated by W. Hazlitt, Esq. 
Post 8vo. pp. xv. 471. 

IN the original preface to the first 
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volume of his History of the Reforma- 
tion, M. D’Aubigné says: “ Men who 
hold the first “ae the historians 
of our day, Messrs. Michelet and Mig- 
net, are engaged on tasks connected 
with the Reformation.” He anticipates 
from them, on the one hand, the phi- 
wow ny of the eighteenth century, and, 
on the other, the romanticism of the 
nineteenth. The former may have im- 
parted some tints to M. Michelet’s 
work, but he has allowed himself too 
little room for his own eloquent au- 
thorship, by the plan he had adopted, 
for it to appear conspicuously. His 
book is an attempt to make Luther his 
own biographer, by selecting passages 
of a personal nature from his “ain 
his letters, and his table-talk. It is 
therefore a valuable appendix to all 
previous accounts of Luther, a test of 
their accuracy, and a storehouse for 
future biographers; like the Memoirs 
of Petrarch y De Sade, which derive 
so much of their value from copious 
quotation of Petrarch’s letters. The 
translator has added some notes from 
the Abbé Audin’s larger life of Luther, 
apprising us of its decidedly Romanist 
nature ; and some general remarks from 
Blackwood’s review of M. Michelet’s 
original work.—We have now to con- 
sider how the author has executed his 
task; and this is not easily done in a 
few words, — to enter upon the 
question in detail would be like writing 
another life of Luther. “Hitherto (says 
M. Michelet) the only point of view in 
which Luther has been presented to 
the observation of mankind is his duel 
with Rome. The present work exhibits 
his entire life, his spiritual fights, his 
doubts, his temptations, his consola- 
tions. . . We hear him meditating 
aloud, and finding in all he looks upon, 
the flowers, the fruits, the birds flying 
over his head or singing in the trees, 
topics for grave and pious thoughts.” 
Preface, p. xi.) In these respects 
. Michelet has produced an interest- 
ing volume, for which his literary qua- 
lifications are abundant ; his theological 
ones (and the subject requires some) 
are much less, and unfortunately, in- 
stead of standing quietly on the Tank, 
he has gone into the water, only to 
shew that he cannot swim. When he 
says (p. xii.) that Luther “ sacrificed 
free-will to grace,” he expresses him- 
self as others might have done, but 
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there he should have stopped; for 
when he talks of his sacrificing “ mo- 
rality to a sort of providential fatality,” 
he exposes his own ignorance of the 
topics ; and when he speaks of Luther’s 
sacrificing “ man to God,” we only hope 
that he has indistinctly expressed his 
meaning, for the language is highly 
offensive. His account of the contro- 
versy with Erasmus, as might be ex- 
pected, is uncircumstantial. It may 
therefore be useful to the reader to 
learn that at the Council of Trent 
to which M. Michelet, as an avowed 
omanist, see p. xii. will defer) there 
was nothing found, on the subject of 
redestination, “ that deserved censure 
in the writings of Luther, in the 
Confession of Augsburg, or in the 
Apologies and Conferences.” (Brent’s 
Sarpi, p. 197.) The reader may also 
bear in mind the words of Bisho 
Atterbury, in his Answer to Obadi 
Walker’s Considerations (p. 104): 
“Luther’s doctrine of free-will 1s, 
when fairly expounded, the same with 
the Church of England’s ; as such we 
own it, and shall defend it.” The re- 


marks on Luther’s 2% 3 are flip- 


pant; but that of the Landgrave 
(note 88, p. 411) is fairly treated. On 
the latter point it is fuller, but 
less so on personal ones. ‘The vo- 
lume will be best read with other 
works on the same subject; thus, 
on the opposition to indulgences, Mil- 
ner will supply particulars as to 
Luther’s motives which have escaped 
M. Michelet; while on the safe conduct 
at Augsburg M. D’Aubigné will 
shew, from the Spanish biographer 
Sandoval, that Charles in after life 
regretted having observed it, on the 
und that he was not bound to keep 
ith with heretics. Much use has been 
made of the Table-Talk, published, 
as Sir J. Macintosh remarks, many 
years after Luther’s death, and then, 
haps, very inaccurately, and which 
ishop Atterbury well describes as 
“not received into the canon by the 
learned.” It contains, however, many 
curious things, and some excellent 
ones ; though M. Michelet should have 
been more sparing in its use, and the 
translator might have exercised a dis- 
cretionary power in omitting some, or 
reconsigned them to the Gomen or 
the Latin, as unsuited to English 
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minds.* On the subject of 
tions of the devil M. Michelet is far 
too prolix, whereas a specimen would 
have sufficed, and the remarks of 
D’Aubigné are indispensable here. 
See his History, Part III., b. ix. e. 6.) 
leidan, we will observe (p. 43), is 
not a ish writer. ‘There are some 
marks of haste in the translator’s part 
of the work—such as not distin- 
ishing his specimens of the Table 
Talk from the author’s; but we will 
not make a parade of exhibiting them. 


Cure Romane. Notes on the Epistle 
to the Romans, with a revised trans 
lation. By W. Walford. fep. 8vo. 

. viii. 268. 

HE natural title of this volume 
would have been Hore Romane, but 
that was anticipated by the late Robert 
Cox, in a similar work which appeared 
in 1823. As it stands, however, it 
equally serves to shew the character of 
the book, which has been composed with 
special attention to the text, and other 
parts of Scripture, exclusive of other 
commentaries. Hence the illustra- 
tions consist chiefly of parallel passages, 
and though not numerous are judicious, 
The alterations of the “common ver- 
sion” have rather too much stress laid 
upon them, without being always im- 
provements, as the noble simplicity of 
our translators is sometimes replaced 
by a less dignified expression, without 
the advantage of its being more literal, 
but even the contrary. e following 
= we principal Bg ay —i. 3, 

owerfully ; 17, e just by faith; 

Ibid. “ The hbtnenine of a by 

faith is revealed for faith ;” 18, Ob- 

struct the truth; 28, To retain in 
acknowledgment ; ii. 14, Who are by 
nature without law ;} 15, Mutually (where 





* Without having recourse to the Table« 
Talk, the two Milners and their continu. 
ator, Mr. John Scott, have produced a 
copious account of Luther, particularly of 
his writings. It is now condensed into 
two volumes of smaller type, in Mr. Bick- 
ersteth’s ‘‘ Christian’s Family Library,’” 
under the title of ‘‘ Luther and the Lue 
theran Reformation.” 

+ Is not the reference to verse 27 in- 
jurious to the interpretation of verse 14? 
Is it likely that different phrases such as 
gvoe: and ex duoews would be used for 
the same meaning in the same chapter ? 
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Stuart’s alternately is clearer); 29, 
Form for letter; iii. 21, A righteous- 
ness. At verses 5 and 26, display for 
commend, and for a demonstration of 
instead of fo declare. iv. 1, Hath 
gained in relation to the flesh. At 
vii. 1, He liveth is retained, while the 
author observes in a note, that at verse 
4 a change of the analogy takes place ; 
viii. 3, A sacrifice for sin, which, though 
not a literal rendering, is the idiomatic 
meaning ; 8, Favour, which is certainly 
not clearer than mind; ix. 1, A holy 
influence, which is less literal, and less 
impressive. At verse 16, the addition 
of the event is unnecessary; for the 
particle it is clear enough, and literal. 
At verse 24, the addition in italics, Who 
shall presume to impeach his righteous- 
ness ? is good, as a paraphrase of the 
argument; x. 2, A great zeal, which is 
not such an improvement as to warrant 
a departure from the letter; xi. 29, 
‘Onchangeable, which, though illiteral, 
avoids an obscurity to which the 
hrase without repentance is slightl 
able ; but the reverse is the case wit 
hath given up to at verse 32. Wecan- 
not admit that, at xii. 11, serving the 
Lord involves an incongruity of topics ; 
but at verse 19, defer to the wrath (of 
God ) is better than give way. xv. 8, 
Subject to, a bold rendering. Our 
version is supported by Cradock, who, 
in a Latin note in the margin of his 
Apostolical Harmony, 1672, p. 264, 
observes, “Christus dignatus est minis- 
trare Judeis, ergd non decet ut a 
Gentibus spernantur.” At verse 12 
the author translates psfa, as he would 
also at Rev. xxii. 16, by shoot instead 
of root, in accordance with “ Hebrew 
usage.” Dr. Henderson, we may ob- 
serve, in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
chap. xi. 10, regards the word root in 
that place as “ denoting, not that which 
strikes downwards into the ground, 
but that which sprouts up, or springs 
from the root.” And De Brais, in his 
analysis of this epistle (Salmurii, 1670,) 
translates it by Surculus. 

The notes have more generally 
gratified us than the text. Thus, 
in i. 4, the author observes on the 
unity of nature and will between the 
Father and the Son, that the attempts 
which have been made to explain it 
“ have probably been more productive 
of difficulty than the statements of the 
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Scriptures concerning it ;” a good re- 
mark, and of general application. At 
ii. 4, he well observes, that “ by wilful 
ignorance is meant, the result of a 
criminal inattention to what is most 
important for them to know.” At 
verse 18 he considers the language as 
“ expressive of the office of an assayer 
of metals, who, by his art, distinguishes 
the nobler from the vile; and it is 
metaphorically employed to indicate 
the skill with which these conceited 
people thought themselves singularly 
endowed to disoriminate and determine 
the character of moral actions.” At 
p- 53, incidentally, the witness in 
1 John v. 10, is explained as the thing 
witnessed, eternal life ; which strikes us 
as bold. At iii. 25, the clause at the 
present time is well explained by a 
reference to the fulness of time at Gal. 
iv. 4. At p.67, the incidental remarks 
on Ephesians ii. 8, not of yourselves, 
&c. induce us to ask, whether the con- 
struction which refers gift to faith be 
not the harsher of the two, and whether 
the meaning be not the same as in 
Ezekiel xvi. 61, and Isaiah xliii. 25? 
The note on iv. 25 is well conceived 
and worded. At p. 88 the distinction 
between just and good (chap. v. 7) is 
well put : “ Hardly for ‘a just person,’ 
a man of unimpeachable integrity, can 
any one be found willing to die;.... 
though possibly for ‘a good man,’ emi- 
nent for kindness and philanthrophy, 
some one might be found so generous 
as to give up his life for {him.” At 
vii. 5, the phrase through the law is in- 
terpreted as, “that such affections were 
sinful because they were prohibited 
by the law.” At verse 9 a reference 
is made to Psalm cxliii. 2, and the in- 
troduction to this chapter (p. 120) re- 
gards the controverted portion from 
verse 14, as relating not to the apostle’s 
“unconverted, but to his converted 
state.” At viii. 30, he considers pre- 
destination not as national, but in- 
dividual and personal; but adds that 
“it has no kind of effect in changing the 
character of the Gospel, by diminishing 
or enervating its universal proclama- 
tion of mercy and good wi 

The divine predetermination equally 
involves the means with the end, and 
every one who earnestly and _per- 
severingly employs the one will in- 
fallibly secure the possession of the 
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other. At ix. 10, he explains the 
argument as of the covenant, and not 
of the future condition of the persons 
in another state of existence ; and the 
hating of Esau as of a comparative 
preference of Jacob, as in Deut. xxi. 
15, and in Luke xiv. 26.* There are 
some good remarks at p. 217, on the 
state of mind in which this epistle 
should be read. The note at xii. 20, 
is rather obscure as an explanation, 
though practically clear and just. At 
xvi. 17, Offences is rendered causes 
of evil, which the original virtually 
means. The note on this passage is 
excellent, but too long for quotation ; 
the sum of it is, that Christian churches 
have from the first been pestered 
with self-willed persons who foment 
dissensions, some of whom are mere 
selfish pretenders, sensual, covetous, 
plausible, insinuating, and unprin- 
cipled, who should be avoided as a 
pest, and put away as soon as may be, 
to prevent the diffusion of such evils. 
At chap. viii. 18, the note refers the 
reader to the appendix; but no such 
additional commentary appears. This 
is probably an oversight in preparing 
the papers for printing, nor is it very 
material, as it appears to involve a 
reference to a passage in the Acts 
rather than an explanation of the text. 
Our general impression on finishing 
this volume is, that it deserves a place 
on the expository shelf. 


The Ransom, a Tale of the Thirteenth 
century, founded on a family tradition. 
By Miss Laura Jewry. 8vo. 3 vols. 
WE understand that this is the first 

appearance of the authoress before the 

public ; if this be the case, it certainly 
affords great promise of future ex- 


cellence. It appears that the most 
remarkable incident in the tale really 
occurred, for the authoress states in 
her preface that “the tradition on 





* Bengel, in his Travelling Diary, 1713, 
mentions the opinion of Stolthe of Jena 
on this subject: ‘The ninth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans is to be un- 
derstood of the election to grace, not of 
the election to glory.”’ (Life, by Burk, 
p. 28.) That is, to the means, but not to 
the end. See Slade’s note on Romans 


zi. 5. 
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which the following tale is founded, 
is preserved in the family of Philip 
Pauncefort Duncombe, esq. of Brick- 
hill Manor, Bucks. I have not very 
closely adhered to the legend; as the 
crusader, Sir Gerald Pauncefort, was 
in reality ransomed by his wife, not 
his betrothed. The fact was a noble 
instance of woman’s self-devotion, of 
which the Lady Constantia’s de- 
scendants have reason to be proud— 
the fiction attempts to paint the action 
as one of greater disinterestedness on 
the part of the heroine. It is perhaps 
sufficient to state, that such a ransom 
was really demanded, and actually 
sent. The account of the crusaders 
in Cyprus and in Egypt has_ been 
ee € taken from De Joinville’s de- 
ightful record of St. Louis.” The 
incident is one of surpassing beauty, 
and affords such an exquisite instance 
of female tenderness and devotion, 
that no pen save one belonging to the 
gentler sex could do full justice to its 
merits. The task had its difficulties, 
requiring, in order to accomplish it well, 
the possession of feeling, sentiment, 
talent, and genius; all these, even the 
last, which is a gift of rare occurrence, 
the authoress may fairly lay claim to, 
and she has given full proof of the 
justice of her aprons in her manner 
of treating the story before us. Miss 
Jewry is indeed well qualified to 
succeed in romantic fiction, a path of 
literature which seems to be left 
almost vacant in the present day. 
She is evidently an admirer of the 
“olden time ;” she likes to dwell on 
its antique pomp and garniture, its 
rude magnificence and massive pomp, 
its plentiful and bounteous hospitality, 
and its simple manners. But, with all 
this, she is fully alive to its errors, its 
faults, and its crimes, and is by no 
means desirous to throw a screen over 
their deformity. She loves what may. 
be called the poetry of the by-gone 
time ; and in this we would include 
all the better parts of its actual reality. 
And this is the true spirit with which 
every writer of romantic fiction should 
be possessed, if he means to impress. 
his readers with the idea that what he 
is relating is present to their mind’s 
eye, and is actually taking place before 
them—a delightful species of self-delu- 
sion, which is one ¢ the best tests of, 
4 
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trtie imaginative power. Miss Jewry 
is Wity wossteshal te delineating cha- 
racter. The portraiture of Constance, 
the heroine of the tale, and the giver 
of the ransom,—we will not, however, 
anticipate the interest of the story oy 
relating what that ransom was,—is full 
of truth and delicacy of feeling, and 
is altogether a beautiful description of 
tenderness, disinterestedness, resigna- 
tion, and heroism, as exhibited by wo- 
man. The authoress is equally at 
home also in painting more stirring 
scenes. Her description of the battle 
of Massoura is full of life and spirit, 
and reminds us very strongly of similar 
vivid paintings by writers famous in 
their generation. The quiet domestic 
scenes of every-day life are touched 
off with an equally skilful and fine 
pencil; and we like the whole book 
so well that we hope we shall soon 
meet the authoress again in some other 
legend of the past. 


A Descriptive History of the Town of 
Evesham, from the foundation of the 
Saxon Monastery: with Notices re- 
— the ancient Deanery of its 

ale. By George May. 8vo. pp. 498. 
THIS volume is “based upon a 
former publication” of the same author, 
by which we understand that his former 

“ History” has been so thoroughly re- 

vised and rewritten, that the present is 

rather a new work than a new edition. 

Mr. May has now resided for seventeen 

earsasa bookseller in Evesham. When 
e had been there only five years he 
roduced his former work, of which he 
as sold six hundred copies; and should 
he be equally fortunate with the pre- 
sent, we may fairly say that he would 
be no more than justly rewarded for 
his great perseverance and pains in 

improving and completing the book b 

all the means that have laid within his 

power. And if in the following re- 
marks we chance to point out any par- 

tial deficiency, we shall do so with a 

full sense of what he has accomplished, 

confined by the trammels of business, 
at a distance from the main sources of 
information for the early materials of 
his subject, however much at home 
with those of more recent date. 

Were a man of leisure, and a scholar, 
to undertake the history of Evesham, 


we should say that his first object 
would be to peruse and abstract the 
whole of the existing cartularies and 
monastic histories, several of which are 
penta in the British Museum; and 
aving thence derived all those mate- 
rials which are really available for its 
early history, he would then have no 
occasion to quote at second hand from 
the works of Dugdale and Tanner, of 
Nash or Tindal. It is from these se- 
condary sources that our worthy bib- 
liopole has been generally obliged to 
derive his information, and it is well if 
he does not travel still further from 
the fountain-head, as in several places 
we find him quoting the “Church 
History of Brittany, by Hugh Paulin 
de Cressy,” printed at Rouen in 1668, 
for what is really part of the narrative 
of bishop Ecgwin himself, the-founder 
of Evesham, or of his “ Life,” ascribed 
to archbishop Berctwald. In like man- 
ner, for the list of Ecgwin’s reputed 
writings, ascribed to Tanner in p. 94, 
the original authority is Bale (who, we 
need scarcely mention, fabricated titles 
by wheieeela) ; and for the epitaph 
“preserved by Leland” (p. 95) the 
original source is the life by Berct- 
wald, as before. 
The town of Evesham was essentially 
a monastic one, created by, and de- 
pendent upon, the extensive abbey 
which here flourished during more 
than eight centuries. Leland, who 
visited it shortly after the suppression 
of that great establishment, describes 
it as “meetly large and well builded 
with tymbre. The market-sted is fayre 
and large. There be divers praty 
streets in the towne. The market is 
very celebrate. In the towne is noe 
hospitall or other famous foundation 
but the late abbey. There was noe 
towne at Evesham before the founda- 
tion of the abbey.” In this last asser- 
tion the regius antiquarius was sup- 
ported by the received tradition of the 
monastery, and by their most favourite 
legend, which we shall notice presently. 
Dr. Stukeley chooses to place here the 
Roman station Ad Antonam, but that 
was situate at equal distances between 
Gloucester and Alcester, and Mr. May, 
who discusses the question in pp. 363— 
365, suggests that it was at or near to 
Bredon hill. William of Malmesbury 
says that the spot which saint Ecgwit 
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selected for his abbey was one “ incul- 
tum antea et spinetis horridum, sed 
ecclesiolam ab antiquo habentem, ex 
opere forsitan Britannorum :” from 
which a recent author has been in- 
duced to admit “some reason for be- 
lieving that the monastery of Evesham, 
like some others, was founded among 
or near the ruins of an ancient town :”* 
but it does not appear probable that 
William of Malmesbury could have 
been better informed in the matter 
than the founder himself had been 
four centuries before, who describes the 
place as a part of his own estates, be- 
fore the foundation of the abbey, and 
consequently well known to him: 

‘* Erat sane his diebus locus qui dicitur 
Eoveshamm, et alio nomine nuncupatur 
at Homme, frondosis sylvis et densis 
vepribus plenus, quem ego levi petitione a 
rege Ethelredo Dei amico adquisivi.’’ 

This wooded spot, saint Ecgwin pro- 
ceeds to relate, he divided to the care 
of four herdsmen, “as Judea was dis- 
tributed to tetrarchs.” Of these two 
were brothers, Eoves and Ympa, and 
so were the other two, Trottuc and 
Cornuc; but Eoves was considered the 
head man, and from him the place took 
its subsequent name, hoc est, Eoves- 
hamm. We may here remark that the 
correct form of the former name is 
Homme, as in Ethelred’s charter, 
quoted in p. 24, and not Ethomme, as 
ip p. 21, note from Dugdale, and again 
in pp. 15, 33, the et being only the 
Saxon preposition, as it oceurs in the 
extract from Ecgwin above given. 

In the second name, hamm or hom 
appears to be only the usual Saxon 
home or homestead, and not holme, in 
the sense of a peninsula or low ground 
on the banks of a river ¢ (as Mr. May 





* Wright’s Biographia Britannica Lite- 
raria, vol. i. p. 225. 

+ The same remark applies to Mr. 
May’s etymology of Offenham in p. 234. 
With regard to the form Offeham it is pro- 
bably only acontracted one, as it was very 
usual for the old scribes to express the 
letters m and m by a mere mark above the 
preceding vowel. These letters, therefore, 
were not omitted in pronunciation, but 
only in writing, and that not without the 
equivalent contraction. Thus Benigwrthe 


‘is Beningworth, not Benigworth, and Mal- 


g’asberia (p. 29) Malgerasbury not Mal- 
gasbury. 


»p- 15). T i 
eapposee, P 15). The assertion made 


s legend is repeated on the 
seal of the monastery, engraved in the 
thirteenth century ; upon which the 
legend is represented, in several com- 

artments. und one of these, where. 
oves is watching his swine, is this in- 
scription :— 
Eoves her wonede, ant was swon, 
For-bi men clepet bis Eovishom. 
That is, 


Eoves bere dwelt, and was a swain, 
Therefore men call this Eoves’ ham. 


We regret that Mr. May should not. 


have seen Mr. Wright's Biographia 
Britannica Literaria, on two accounts; 
for he would have found there Saint 
Ecgwin’s legend of the swineherd 
Eoves in the words of the original, and 
he would also have received a second 
testimony on good authority to the 
reading of the seal above given, after 
having (as it seems,) considered that 
of Sir Frederick Madden f insufficient; 
for Mr. May says, “ Various and con- 
tradictory have been all attempts satis- 
factorily to explain this legend,” i. e. 
inscription. Now this difficulty arose 
from imperfect impressions of the seal ; 
but, as soon as all the letters were 
correctly ascertained, there eould re- 
main no uncertainty or difference with 
Anglo-Saxon scholars. From the same 
cause,—the want of entirely under- 
standing what he copied, (and this is 
the usual occasion of failure with all 
draughtsmen and copyists,) Mr. May’s 
print of this seal is by no means, as he 
flattered himself, “the most correct 
graphical ——— that has yet 
appeared.” Besides, the omission of 
the reverse side is a great deficiency. 
We are not aware why Mr. J. M. 
Kemble in his codex of Anglo-Saxon 
charters has omitted the Evesham 
series. Mr. May has mentioned (in 
p- 23,) that the allusion to the rule 
of St. Benedict in the assumed eon- 
firmation charter of Ecgwin is one 
mark of its want of authenticity, 
But there are many other charters 





¢ In the Gentleman's Magazine, April 
1830. This we pointed out to Mr. May 
in our review of his former book, and in 
neglecting it he has also retained the error 
in the Latin legend of the reverse, of 
SACRA for SACRATA. 
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which might have been submitted to 
such criticism ; the series commencing 
with one dated 701, professing to be 
King Ethelred’s original grant of the 
site called Homme. Mr. Wright, in 
his life of Ecgwin, has suggested that 
the foundation of the abbey took place 
in the year 703, shortly before the 
death of King Ethelred; and that it 
was finished before 709, when Ecgwin 
went to Rome to procure from the 
pope a charter of privileges. Mr. May 
remarks that its flourishing condition 
at an early period may perhaps be 
estimated from its furnishing in 716 
the first abbot to the monastery of 
Croyland. Ethelred the Unready fell 
sick of his mortal illness in the abbey 
of Evesham, but died in London in 
1016. It became a mitred abbey in 
1163, by bull from Pope Alexander 
III. Before the conquest it contained 
one hundred and fifty-three monks,— 
the number of the miraculous draft of 
fishes. 

There were several accidents to its 
material structure. In the year 960 
the whole fell down, the founder’s 
shrine, with his relics, being alone pre- 
served. In 1215 the central tower, 
then not long completed, fell down, 
which Mr. May terms “an accident 
unusual in Anglo-Norman workman- 
—_ but we believe Mr. Professor 
Willis has come to a different con- 
clusion. The monastic towers which 
have stood many centuries were no 
doubt well built, but the chronicles 
tell of many others that were not so; 
and so again at Evesham, the bell- 
tower, a separate edifice, fell some 
forty ss after its completion (Mr. 
May does not state the year precisely). 
From Mr. Rudge’s papers and plates 
in the Vetusta Monumenta, and his own 
observations, Mr. May has been able to 
complete a ground plan of the church, 
which will be interesting to ecclesiolo- 
gists. But in one architectural point 
we think he is: wrong (p. 48), where 
he supposes the words Capella sancte 
Marie in cryptis did not signify a 
chapel in the undercroft, and that 
because no chapel to the Virgin would 
have been formed in sucha spot. Not 
to name other examples, Mr. May 
should visit the splendid chapel in the 
undercroft at Canterbury. 

Pp. 188, 190. The inscription “Pray 


(June, 


for the souls of Robert Wyllys. and: 
Agnes his wife” was probably for the 
= of the chaplain, not for him- 
self. 

In p. 285 Mr. May says the famil 
of Rouse claim descent from king] 
William Rufus, because he is called 
William Rouse by William of New- 
burgh. We should not have thought 
they were so foolish. 

p- 317 the historian describes a 
jetton or counter, evidently French, 
having a shield of the three fleurs de 
lis ; the initials I. A. upon it are there- 
fore not likely to refer to an abbot of 
Evesham. 

We arrive at a more important sub- 
ject in the chapter which relates to 
the career of Symon de Montfort, and 
his fatal battle at Evesham. This is on 
the whole well compiled, though it does 
not equal the lucid and elegant narrative 
of the same events in Mr. Blaauw’s 
recent work on the Barons’ War. By 
a more careful comparison with that 
volume, Mr. May might have given 
the names of the principal men engaged 
with greater accuracy. We here find 
this paragraph : 

‘* Among the Cotton manuscripts in 
the British Museum is still extant a copy 
of letters addressed to Leicester by Adam 
de Marisco. The volume is a small quarto 
on vellum, so scorched by a fire which 
some years ago occurred at Montague 
House [our author means at Ashburnham 
House in 1731] that it is at present almost 
dangerous to open its warped and brittle 
leaves. The Camden Society have, we 
believe, promised to publish the volume ; 
but nothing further has appeared,” 


—i.e. than the Society’s volume, edited 
by Mr. Halliwell in 1840, containing 
Rishanger’s Chronicle of the battles of 
Lewes and Evesham, and the Miracula 
Symonis de Montfort, on referring to 
which publication, we find the follow- 
ing at p. xxxix. of the Introduction : 


‘*T have purposely avoided any more 
distinct allusion to them, because they 
will ere long be printed entire.” 


This, we presume, is the “ promise” 
Mr. May refers to; but if it bears 
such an interpretation, though unac- 
companied by any personal under- 
taking on the part of the writer, it 
certainly does not implicate the So- 
ciety, who have a standing announce- 
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ment that they do not hold themselves 
responsible for any opinions or ob- 
servations, and consequently not for 
the promises, made by the editors of 
their works. 

With regard to book-making in an- 
cient days, there is one passage in Mr. 
May’s account of the manufactures of 
Evesham, that will be generally inter- 
esting : 

‘* Parchment has been made in great 
perfection here from time immemorable. 
The advancement of this branch of manu- 
facture may, we think, be reasonably at- 
tributed to the early’demand for the article 
made by the inmates of the monastery, 
particularly to their provision for its con- 
stant supply by a special allotment of the 
whole tythe of Bengeworth [an adjoining 
parish] to furnish parchment for writing 
for the monks. It is singular that, by the 
recent disuse of other yards, this branch 
of manufacture is at present restricted to 


Bengeworth alone, the tythe of which 
parish was so long since appropriated to 


‘its furtherance.’’ 


We may conclude by expressin, 
our approbation of the good taste an 
beautiful execution with which Mr. 
May has embellished his volume. He 
has found a skilful draughtsman in 
Mr. T. Colson, of Pershore, and has 
employed one of the very best en- 
gravers (Mr. S. Williams) for his wood- 
cuts, in addition to some good en- 
gravings on copper. Of the former 
we are enabled to present the reader 
with some specimens, which are amon 
the most naar | subjects, thoug 
Mr. Williams's skill is perhaps more 
fully displayed in the landscape cuts, 
as those of the battle-field and the 
abbey deer-park, which are highly 
creditable to his artistic skill. 





The first cut represents the re- 
maining portion of an ancient stone 
altar which stood in Bengeworth church, 
at the east end of the north aile. To 
the right of it is seen a niche, always 
found on the south side of the altar, 
which contains at the bottom a stoup 
or piscina for holy water, and above 
a shelf for the cruets of holy oil. This 
shelf, we presume, is what the author 
has styled a credence-table; but the 
latter appendage is always on the 
gospel side (the north) of the altar, 
and was used for sustaining the ele- 
ments until the consecration. A tomb 


very often served both for credence 
nd Easter sepulchre. The font has 
been placed in this spot in modern 
times. 

The next is the abbot’s chair, which, 
after some travelling about, is now 
restored to the abbey-house, the re- 
sidence of Edward Rudge, esq. F.S.A. 
It stands five feet six inches high, and 
its width is three feet nine inches. Fhe 
back and arms are ornamented with 
a luxuriant border of vine-leaves, 
interspersed with small figures of 
birds and quadrupeds. On the back 
is a shield of the arms of the abbey, 
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a chain and fetterlock between three 
mitres, a device commemorating an 
incident in the founder’s legend, which 
deseribed him as having placed such 
an impediment upon his feet pre- 
viously to undertaking a journey to 
Rome, throwing the key into the 
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Avon; and that, after his arrival at 
his destination, whilst he was attend- 
ing mass at St. Peter’s, his servant 
bought a fish in the market, in the 
maw of which was found the identical 
key, which enabled him to emancipate 
his limbs. 





The last subject we have selected 
is a Norman lectern, rescued from the 
ruins of the abbey. It is carved out 
of a solid block of English marble, and 
measures about two feet six inches 
square on its upper surface. The 


figure in front was doubtless intended 
for the sainted bishop Ecgwin, the 
founder. It is now in the possession 
of Robert Blayney, esq. of the Lodge, 
near Evesham. 

















Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism, 
from personal investigation. By John 
Forbes, M.D.—This little work is re- 
printed from the pages of the Medical 
Gazette. Dr. Forbes is quite dissatisfied 
with the evidence which the Mesmerists 
produce of the reality of the facts they 
boast of. He considers ‘‘ that they refuse 
to adopt the rigid system of observation 
required in the science, and repudiate all 
the ordinary rules of induction and rational 
inference deemed essential to establish facts 
in other departments of knowledge.” He 
says, “‘ As all may be untrue, are we not 
authorised to demand a new course of in- 
quiry, or a new series of evidences, before 
we are called upon to admit the truth of 
clairvoyance, and the other transcendental 
phenomena of Mesmerism? Are we not 
justified for the future in refusing to re- 
ceive from the Mesmerists marvellous 
statements as truths and facts unless it 
is at the same time proved to be impossible 
to explain or account for them on other, 
ordinary, or what may be called natural 
principles ?’’—Dr. Forbes then proceeds 
toexperiments. The first is that of Alexis, 
in which we think, on Dr. Forbes’s own 
statement, that Alexis gave, in some in- 
stances, clear proof of clairvoyance. Dr. 
Forbes’s disbelief is founded throughout 
on his suspicion of unfairness and trickery. 
Of this we cannot say that hg has given 
sufficient proofs to our mind. It appears 
he played his game of écarté tolerab/y well, 
and guessed successfully several words in 
the Carlsbad Almanack ; and when the word 
‘‘ vin’’ was wrapped up in three sheets of 
paper, he said they contained a word of 
three letters. In the experiment on Ado/phe 
Dr. Forbes confesses that, with bandaged 
eyes, he played écarté wonderfully well for 
a man who did not see; and on visiting 
cards he sometimes read the printed names 
partly or wholly. When a written word 
was placed in paper several times folded, 
he said it contained the word Marshall, or 
something like it: it did contain the word 
Maschalla. He also read the word lancet 
accurately in the same way. He seems de- 
cidedly to have failed in the cases where the 
words were inclosedin loves. The trials of 
the /ady we confess to have been complete 
failures.—On Miss von Gonnern we can- 
not pass any opinion; but the conclusion 
Dr. Forbes arrives at is, ‘‘that no proof 
was afforded that these persons were really 
in any special abnormal condition, such as 
is known by the name of somnambulism. 
On the contrary, the evidence adduced 
renders it extremely probable that the ap- 
parent abnormal condition was feigned, 
and that these persons were consequently 
impostors.’’—In the third series the boy, 
George Gibb, read the word Toulon, which 
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was folded up in brown paper; but Dr. 
Forbes thinks there was some trickery in 
the matter. Healso read the second word 
fold under the same circumstances. He 
also read the word royal in a sealed box ; 
but Dr. Forbes considers his successes to 
have been deceptions, or such as could be 
accounted for by ordinary vision ;: but 
George Gibb certainly turned out a rogue. 
In the case of Miss Martineau’s J it is the 
object to show that she had heard accounts 
of the shipwreck three hours before she 
pretended to reveal it preternaturally.— 
Such is a brief summary of the Illustrations 
of Dr. Forbes. He has in cases of clair- 
voyance given examples both of success 
and of failure. Is he right, is the ques- 
tion, in attributing the apparent success to 
imposture and deceit in some cases, and 
in others to experiments carelessly and 
imperfectly made? To decide upon this 
we must wait for further proofs. 





Protection to Home Industry: By 
Isaac Butt, Esg., LL.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin.—Let not our peace- 
seeking readers, shut up in their libraries, 
procul negotiis, shrink from the title of 
this book with the apprehension that it is 
the work of some agitator in the great 
contest of the farm and the factory ; as Dr. 
Butt is a worthy truth-seeking university 
professor, who with a laudable amor patrie 
has directed his professional labours to the 
elucidation of some circumstances which 
he believes to affect the Irish poor. 

Dr. Butt’s main principles are (p. 32) 
that the revenue of all the people of Ire- 
land consists chiefly, if not entirely, of its 
agricultural produce, and that imported 
goods must be paid for, indirectly if not 
immediately, by the exportation of it; and 
that this, as long as a large proportion of 
the Irish are insufficiently fed, is an evil : 
and he therefore recommends to the 
Irish the principle of consuming as far 
as possible Irish instead of imported 
manufactures, 

His reasoning seems well-conducted 
and convincing ; and, at the risk of seem- 
ing unfriendly to English manufacturers, 
we own that we assent to some of his con- 
clusions. We believe that whatever would 
ameliorate the condition of the Irish would 
advance the honour and welfare of Eng- 
land; as we cannot see that it would have 
been for the good of either of the twin Sia- 
mese that he should unnecessarily abstract 
food from the other while he was starving. 
Dr. Butt, attributing much of the misery 
of the Irish poor to insufficient call for 
labour, says, and we think truly, that if a 
man’s being born in a society gives it, as 
we allow it does, rights to be enforced 
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against him, that society has forgotten 
its duties if it allows his claim to earn his 
bread by willingly afforded work to remain 
unanswered. 





Hebrew Reading Lessons.—-When we 
tell our readers that this little work con- 
tains the Hebrew text of the first four 
chapters of Genesis, and the eighth chap- 
ter of the Proverbs, with an interlineary 
translation, and a grammatical praxis ; 
and that the serviles and prefixes and suf- 
fixes of the Hebrew text are in hollow 
letters, todistinguishthem from the radicles 
in black; we say enough to show that it 
must be a handy book for a private student 
of Hebrew, or a Hebrew class in a Gram- 
mar School. In the difficult passage of 
Genesis iv. 6, 7, it seems to favour 
the reading which we have met with else- 
where, and which, though it is at variance 
with the English translation, we are in- 
clined to receive. It gives the word nw, 
as exaltation, and translates the passage, 
*¢ And why has fallen thy face ? not? if thou 
shalt do well, exaltation? ’’ or as we have 
read it, ‘‘ Why is thy countenance down- 
east? If thou doest well, canst thou not 
lift it up??? 


The Life and Pontificate of Leo X. 
By William Roscoe. Vol. II. (Bogue’s 
European Library, vol. 5.)—The remarks 
which we have made on the first volume 
of this work will of course apply to the 
concluding one. It is embellished with a 
bust portrait of the author, and contains 
acopious index. Wecan, however, easily 
give a specimen of the illustrations which 
are introduced from foreign sources, by 
referring to Mr. Roscoe’s character of 
Folengi (p. 134) concerning the licentious- 
ness of whose writings he remarks, that 
it is *‘a peculiarity which seems in those 
times to have distinguished the produc- 
tions of the ecclesiastics from those of the 
laity.'’ On this passage the Italian trans- 
lator says, ‘‘ At the period in question, 
every young man not destined for the 
military profession who displayed more 
than ordinary talent was made an eccle- 
siastic; whence it happened that there 
was hardly any writer who was not in the 
Church.” (p. 445.) As the merits of Lucas 
Cranach, the German painter, have lately 
become a subject of discussion, in conse- 
quence of M. D’Aubigné’s eulogium in 
‘his History of the Reformation, we may 
observe, that Mr. Roscoe terms him 
‘*¢ one of the most eminent German artists 
of the time.”’ (note, p. 473.) 








3 vols. have a high respect for Mr. 


The an Mother, by G. P. R. James, 
— We 
8 


James as a writer of fiction. We are 
almost always sure to find in his works a 
high tone of moral and religious sentiment, 
a strain of generous and romantic feeling, a 
story of great interest, developed with 
considerable power of description. It is 
therefore with no slight feeling of dis- 
appointment that we are compelled to 
qualify these remarks with regard to the 
work before us. It is true there is abun- 
dant interest and considerable descriptive 
power in its pages, but the interest unfor. 
tunately is made to turn apon characters 
who, for the most part, are utterly worth- 
less and vile, and whg are only fit to grace 
the Newgate calendar. Doubtless, the 
moral of the story is good, but still it is 
very wrong that the feelings of the reader 
should be enlisted against his will, even 
but for a passing moment, with something 
akin to a sentiment of interest for such 
villanous individuals. It is very difficult 
to rise up from the perusal of such a book 
without feeling a sort of jarring and un- 
hinging of the mind, and experiencing-a 
sensible shock to the moral feelings,—a 
series of consequences sufficient in them- 
selves to show the evil tendency of works 
of such a kind. In justice to the amiable 
author, we are quite sure that such was 
far from his intention ; but we earnestly 
exhort him again to resume that style of 
writing in which he has so long excelled, 
and not to present his readers with another 
record of human vice and crime like that 
now before us. 





The King of Saxony’s Journey in Eng- 
land in the summer of 1844, by Dr. 
Carus, Physician to his Majesty. 8v0.— 
This is really a delightful book. There is 
an ease and simplicity, an absence of 
effort, and, still more, what our neighbours 
call a bonhommie about its style and man- 
ner which render the volume very pleasing 
to the reader. We have here before us 
the first impressions of an intelligent and 
highly-educated foreigner on visiting this 
country, and becoming acquainted with its 
manners and customs, its institutions, 
public buildings and natural scenery ; and 
his observations on these subjects are 
given in a frank and open manner, quite 
free, except on some few points, from pre- 
judice, envy, or detraction,—accompani- 
ments which we are sorry to say are some- 
times to be met with in the works of 
foreign authors treating of our own land. 
Dr. Carus evidently came determined to 
see all he could, and to admire all that 
was remarkable. He appears to have 
been more than satisfied, and to have 
finished his British tour with regret. The 
manner in which he expresses this feeling 
is at once easy and natural, and very cre- 
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ditable to his heart. His observations on 
natural scenery are pleasing and indeed 
interesting, for he appears to have a perfect 
enthusiasm for beautiful and romantic 
places; and, ashis remarks seem to be dicta- 
ted by his actual feelings and not to be the 
result of any after-thought, his impressions 
are communicated to his readers with pro- 
portionate vividness and life. His descrip- 
tions also of many distinguished entertain- 
ments at which he was present in the suite 
of the king, both at Windsor and at Buck- 
ingham palace, and also of his reception 
in different mansions both in England and 
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Scotland are very interesting and well 
worth perusal ; nor, although they contain 
many minute details, do they appear to 
violate in any way the confidence of pri- 
vate society, which should always be held 
sacred. The opinions on religious sub- 
jects which arise here and there in the 
volume we can by no means approve of, 
for they partake of that tone of feeling 
which is unhappily so prevalent in Ger- 
many, and those passages in which they 
occur must be read with great caution and 
distrust. 


LITERARY AND 


CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

May 1. The anniversary meeting of 
this Society was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lord Braybrooke, the President, 
in the chair. The Council reported the 
continued welfare of the Society, and an- 
nounced that its funded property (arising 
from the investment of compositions) had 
during the past year been increased to 8314. 
13s. 11d. Three per Cent. Consols. 

The publications of the past year are :-— 

1, Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, 
Knight, &c. Edited by Lord Braybrooke, 
from the original in the possession of 
Thomas William Bramston, esq. M.P. 
for South Essex. 

2, Letters of James Duke of Perth, 
from the originals in the possession of 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby. Edited by 
William Jerdan, esq. M.R.S.L. 

3. De Antiquis Legibus Liber, a Chroni- 
cle of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London. 
Edited by Thomas Stapleton, esq. F.S.A. 
from the original in the archives of the 
city of London. 

4. The Chronicle of Calais, during the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. to 
the year 1540. Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, esq. F.S.A. (Not yet issued.) 

The fact that the two first mentioned 
volumes, like many of the preceding Cam- 
den Publications, have been derived from 
materials in the possession of private in- 
dividuals, consequently from sources inac- 
cessible to the general reader, furnishes a 
very striking proof of the advantages 
which the establishment of the Camden 
Society is destined to secure for future 
inquirers into the history.of this country. 

The first volume for the next year— 
being a further portion of the translation 
of Polydore Vergil’s History of England 
—is also completed at press, and will very 
shortly be ready for delivery. 

The volumes which have been added to 
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the list of suggested Publications during 
the past year, are— 

A selection from the Wills preserved in‘ 
the Will Office at Bury St. Edmund’s. 
To be edited by Samuel Tymms, esq. 

The ancient English and French Ro- 
mances of Havelok the Dane. To be 
edited by Sir Frederick Madden, K.H. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. 

The Autobiography of Anne Clifford, 
Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Mont- 
gomery, and other records preserved in 
Skipton Castle. To be edited by Edward 
Hailstone, esq. F.S.A. 

Regule Inclusarum : The Ancren Rewle. 
A Treatise on the rules and duties of Mo- 
nastic Life, in the Anglo-Saxon Dialect 
of the xiij. century, addressed to a society 
of Anchorites, being a translation from the 
Latin work of Simon de Ghent, Bishop of 
Salisbury. To be edited from MSS. in 
the Cottonian Library, British Museum, 
with an Introduction, Glossarial Notes, 
&c. by the Rev. James Morton, B.D. 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 

Votes of thanks were passed by the 
meeting to Lord Langdale, her Majesty’s 
Keeper of Records, to Sir F. Palgrave, and 
to the Corporation of London, for the 
Society’s obligations in respect of the 
London chronicle; to T. W. Bramston, 
esq. for the loan of the MS. of Sir John 
Bramston’s Autobiography; and to the 
Lady Willoughby de Eresby, for the use 
of the Letters of the Duke of Perth. 

The officers of the Society were re- 
elected, and to the Council were added the 
names of Beriah Botfield, esq. F.R.S., & 
F.S.A., the Rev. S. R. Maitland, F.R.S., 
and Sir Francis Palgrave, K H. F.R.S., in 
the place of the three retiring members. 
As Auditors were elected John Brodribb 
Bergne, esq. F.S.A., John Bruce, esq. 
F.S.A., and the Rev. John Joseph Ellis, 
M.A. F.S.A. 
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THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


May 14. The annual meeting of this 
Society was held at Freemasons’ Hall. 
Lord Ashley, the President, occupied the 
chair. The fifth annual report stated that 
the delivery of books for the year had been 
completed ; the amount received was 6,966/. 
10s. 11d. and the expenditure, 6,852/. 15s. 
9d. leaving a balance of 1137. 15s. 2d. to 
be carried to the next account. Five vo- 
lumes were issued last year, viz. the 
remaining portion of Bishop Latimer’s 
Works, the second series of Letters from 
the archives of Zurich, Select Devotional 
Poetry of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

two vols.) and a portion of the Works of 

ishop Jewel. Fourteen authors are at 
present in preparation, and amongst them 
Archbishop Parker’s correspondence, many 
of the letters never having been published ; 
the works of Bishop Ridley ; the works of 
Bishop Pilkington, Archbishop Sandys, 
Roger Hutchinson, Archbishop Grindal, 
Fulke’s Defence of the English Transla- 
tion of the Bible, and the Early Writings 
of Bishop Hooper. 





THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


April 27. The fifth annual meeting of 
this Society took place in the rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature, John 
Payne Collier, esq. in the chair. The 
report, which was read by Mr. Tomlins, 
the secretary, took a satisfactory retro- 
spect of the Society’s affairs, and stated 
that one of the most gratifying circum- 
stances, in connection with its labours, 
was the increasing zeal displayed by inves- 
tigators and collectors of all matters rela- 
ting to our early drama and stage. Since 
the last annual meeting four volumes have 
been published by the Society, viz. 

1. The Diary and Account Book of 
Philip Henslowe, between the years 1590 
and 1610, in which he entered his various 
transactions relating to plays, players, and 
dramatists. Edited by J. Payne Collier, 
esq. F.S.A. 

2. Vol. II. of the Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers, a Miscellany of Contributions 
illustrative of the Drama and Literature 
of the Shakespearian era. 

3. The Fair Maid of the Exchange, 
with the Merry Humours and Pleasant 
Passages of the Cripple of Fanchurch ; 
a Comedy, by Thomas Heywood, from 
the first edition, 1607, accompanied by 
the play of Fortune by Land and Sea, by 
Thomas Heywood and W. Rowley, from 
the edition of 1655. Edited by Barron 
Field, esq. 

4. The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, 
an‘ancient Interlude, from a MS. in the 
possession of Sir Edward Dering, Bart. ; 


to which are added, Illustrations of 
Shakespeare and the Early English 
Drama, by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. 
&c. A long list of works in preparation 
is included in the Report; which also 
states that the spirit of inquiry awakened 
by the Society has recently brought for- 
ward some unexpected facts, such as the 
existence of an Edward and a Thomas 
Shakespeare, the former certainly, and 
the latter probably, connected with the 
stage, and in the lifetime of our great 
dramatist; the birth of Nathaniel Field, 
the actor in Ben Jonson’s as well as in 
Shakespeare’s plays, who turns out to be 
the son of the earliest and hottest enemies 
of theatrical performances; the second 
marriage of Ben Jonson, a circumstance 
not even speculated upon by his biogra- 
phers; the identification of the register 
of John Fletcher as that of the burial of 
**the poet,” a point hitherto doubted; 
the marriage of John Webster, the author 
of many dramas; the death of George 
Wilkins, the writer of ‘‘ The Miseries of 
Enforced Marriage ;” and the birth and 
parentage of John Lowen, one of the 
original and distinguished representatives 
of the characters of Shakespeare. To 
these facts may be added the discovery of 
some new and important documents 
relating to our stage history—patents to 
companies of players who were, until now, 
supposed to have acted without any such 
royal authority; and an unprecedented 
commission to the Master of the Revels, 
in the middle of the reign of Elizabeth, 
giving him the most arbitrary power over 
actors and authors. These, and other 
instruments of the like kind too brief to 
be separately printed, will be included in 
the next volume of ‘‘The Shakespeare 
Society’s Papers.’’ 

The Council further acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to the Duke of Devonshire. 
His Grace has in his matchless library a 
vast number of original sketches and 
drawings by Inigo Jones, all of which he 
has placed in the hands of the Council, 
who have thereby been enabled to com- 
mence a work devoted chiefly to the 
dramatic entertainments before royalty, 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I., but embracing also some 
curious and novel features with respect to 
popular theatrical amusements. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected members 
of the Council, in the place of those 
retiring :—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, D.C.L.; 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary o 
Westminster ; the Rev. Alexander Dyce ; 
the Rev. John Mitford, and Bayle Ber- 
nard, Esq. 
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THE PERCY SOCIETY. 

May 1. Atthe annual meeting of this 
society, it was announced that rather more 
than 2507. had been expended during the 
last year in furtherance of its objects, and 
that the following works had been pro- 

1. Scottish Traditional Versions of An- 
cent Ballads. Edited by James H. 
Dixon, esq. 

2. The Life and Martyrdom of Thomas 
Beket, archbishop of Canterbury. Edited 
by William Henry Black, esq. 

8. The Pastime of Pleasure, an allego- 
tical poem. By Stephen Hawes. 

4, The Civic Garland, a collection of 
Songs from London Pageants. Edited by 
F. W. Fairholt, esq. F.S.A. 

5. Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs 
of the Peasantry of England. Edited by 
J, H. Dixon, esq. 

6. The Romance of Syr Tryamoure. 
Lowe by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. 

1. The Introductory Essay on the Ro- 
mance of the Seven Sages. By Thomas 
Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

The Poems of Hoccleve, the Earl of 
Surrey, William Browne, Dr. Donne, and 
Taylor the Water Poet, still remain in- 
terspersed among the more trifling pro- 
ductions proposed to be reprinted by this 
Society ; but to the whole is now pre- 
fixed “‘ The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer ; 
anew and correct text, from the best ma- 
nuscripts, with notes. By Thomas Wright ;” 
To appear in volumes, of which the first is 
proposed to be issued in the course of the 
ensuing year. The prudence of this step 
seems very questionable, as it may be 
feared that so large an undertaking will 
absorb a large proportion of the Society’s 
very limited resources; and the members 
will in future be subscribing not so much 
toa reproduction of rare works, as to a 
new edition of an author that many pos- 
sess: unless the Chaucer be distributed 
over the subscriptions of several years, 
Which will in itself be objectionable to 
many persons. 

The officers of the Society were re- 
elected, namely, Lord Braybrooke as Pre- 
sident, and Mr. Wright as Secretary and 
Treasurer; and also the Council, the 
names of T. Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A., 
J. 8. Moore, esq. and James Prior, esq. 
F.S.A. being substituted in lieu of those 
tetiring in pursuance of the rules of the 
Society, 


eames 
_ ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
4pril 29. The anniversary meeting 


was held in the theatre of the Royal In- 
stitution, Albemarle-street, the Earl of 
Derby, President, in the chair. Mr, Ogil- 
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by, F.L.S., the secretary, read the report 
of the Council, which gave a satisfactory 
account of the proceedings of the Society. 
Many valuable donations have been re- 
ceived for the menagerie at the Regent’s 
Park, amongst which was the female 
chimpanzee, supposed to be nearly adult, 
but whose death, resulting from the molar 
teeth, occurred some months since; a king 
vulture and a tigress, from Her Majesty ; 
three ostriches and two Tezzan sheep, 
from Colonel Warrington, Consul at Tri- 
poli; with some novel species of monkeys, 
and individuals of less interest. The num- 
ber of visitors during the past year was 
99,615, of which 20,448 were members 
and privileged, and 75,568 on payment, 
from which a sum of 3,778. 7s. was re- 
ceived. The items of expenditure, which 
amounted to 7,654/. 10s. 8d., included 
3,071/. 18s. 8d. for salaries and wages ; 
4721. 4s. 6d. for cost of animals; 2,0707. 
0s. 3d. for provisions ; and 521/, 16e. for 
garden expenses. 





‘6 pHE BRITTON TESTIMONIAL, 1845,”’ 

This little pamphlet affords an account 
of a dinner given to Mr. Britton at the 
Castle Inn, at Richmond, 7th July, 1845, 
on the 74th anniversary of his birthday, 
together with the toasts and speeches on 
the occasion, and a list of the subscribers 
to the testimonial. Nathaniel Gould, esq. 
was in the chair, and eighty-two gentlemen 
were present. As circumstances deprived 
us of the pleasure of joining the meeting, 
we may be permitted to express in this 
place our sentiments respecting it. 

To be born to honours is a happy acci- 
dent ; to achieve them is a noble distinc- 
tion. Mr. Britton’s honourable career is 
all his own; he has gained his station in 
life by diligent exertion, by the possession 
of useful and elegant acquirements, by 
eminence in his own particular line of 
study, by general intelligence in other 
branches of science and art, by a love of 
literature, and by a generous and liberal 
assistance to those employed in pursuits 
congenial to his own. To his labours the 
architecture—and particularly the eccle- 
siastical and domestic architecture—of the 
country is deeply indebted for the re- 
storation of what was decayed and the 
improvement of what was defective ; and 
in his beautiful sketches and masterly 
engravings, extending through many vo- 
lumes, he has given us a treasure-house 
of antiquarian art, and made the pencil 
and the graver not only preserve and per 
petuate much that has long been moul- 
dering into shapeless ruin, but has also 
supplied many a new model of improved 
beauty, suggested by his own genius, and 
carried into execution by his own zeal and 
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erseverance. There are, however, still 
bigher qualities belonging to our nature 
than those of mere intellectual excellence, 
and greater endowments than those of 
scientific acquirement. Mr. Britton is 
justly endeared to his friends by the 
virtues of his heart, as well as valued by 
them for the cultivation of his mind. 
Whoever is acquainted with him must be 
pleasingly impressed with the simplicity 
of his manners, the kindness of his ad- 
dress, and the open, candid, and generous 
expression of his feelings. The humble 
writer of these lines has every reason to 
be proud of the honour conferred by his 
friendship, as he willingly confesses the 
advantage he has derived from his know- 
ledge and attainments. Mr. Britton has 
enjoyed the enviable privilege of friendly 
and familiar intercourse with some of the 
most eminent persons of his age ; and we 
can say that many who, like ourselves, 
originally came to him for advice and in- 
struction, soon felt anxious to cultivate a 
more familiar. acquaintance, and to make 
private friendship be the happy result of 
professional reputation. The names which 
appear in the List of Subscribers before 
us afford an ample testimonial of all that 
we have said. They extend through all 
élasses, from the peer to the professional 
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THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

It appears from the fifth report of the 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts that six 
arched compartments in the House of Lords 
are to be decorated with fresco paintings ; 
that one of the fresco paintings should be 
completed before others are commenced, 
by which means an opportunity would be 
afforded of judging of the finished work. 
The competition in oil painting has been 
postponed till June, 1847. In the ap- 

ndix is a report from the committee 
Coadelieg of Lord Mahon, Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Hawes, jun., Mr. Macaulay, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Wyse) 
to inquire on subjects for stained glass 
windows in the House of Lords. The 
representation in painted glass is to be 
made in the case of sovereigns whose faces, 
figures, or attributes, are familiar to the 
observer from their coins, seals, or other 
records of their personal appearance. The 
second report in the Appendix is from Mr. 
Eastlake, the secretary, on the styles and 
methods of painting suited to the decora- 
tion of public buildings. 
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artist ; and by their extension they stamp 
a more authentic value on their approba- 
tion. Such a band of friends any man 
may be justly proud of; and we trust that 
in Mr. Britton’s. mind and feelings the 
present public evidence of attachment will 
shed a bright and genial lustre over the 
shadows of advancing age, as they are 
slowly and gently closing on a long, an 
honourable, and a happy life. 


- B— ii. J.M. 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 

April 29. The annual meeting of the 
supporters of this establishment, for the 
education of the sons of clergymen and 
others, was held in Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, 
when the chair was taken by Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart. The report stated that 
by the month of July next the building 
would be completed, and ready for the 
reception of 500 pupils. The outlay in- 
curred in the erection of the buildings 
was 60,000/., of which 39,000/. had been 
subscribed already, whilst the remaining 
sum might easily be raised upon loan. 
The chief object of the meeting was to 
assist the fund now in progress for build- 
ing a chapel, the expenses of which were 
estimated at 6000/., and to which a con- 
siderable sum had already been subscribed. 


THE ART UNION. 

April 28. The general meeting of the 
Art-Union of London was held in Drury 
Lane Theatre, when the chair was taken 
successively by Lord Monteagle, H.R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Mr. B. B. 
Cabbell. 

On this, the tenth anniversary, the 
committee had again to report an increased 
subscription, the total amount subscribed 
being 16,500/. or 1,1007. more than it 
was in 1845, 

The number of local honorary secreta- 
ries is increased to 379. Sir Erskine Perry, 
a prizeholder last year to the amount of 
3007. has commissioned the execution, in 
marble, of a model exhibited by Mr. W. 
Calder Marshall, A.R.A. called ‘ The 
First Whisper of Love;’’ and the com- 
mittee, being most anxious to direct the 
attention of the subscribers to the elevated 
art of sculpture, have offered the sum of 
500/. for a group or single figure in mar- 
ble, not less than 4 feet 6 inches high, to 
be competed for by finished models in 
plaster. Beyond the selected group, it is 
hoped that others may be found suitable 
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for casting in bronze. Twenty-one bronzes, 
after Mr. Foley’s ‘‘ Youth at the Stream,” 
were this year distributed. The engraving 
due to the subscribers of 1845, ‘‘ The 
Convalescent from Waterloo,” after Mr. 
Mulready, R.A. has been delayed by the 
illness of the engraver, Mr. Doo ; but the 
subscribers have received a series of out- 
lines by Mr. Rimer, illustrative of 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Castle of Indolence.” 

The engraving for the present year, 
“ Jephtha’s Daughter,” engraved after Mr. 
O’ Neil, by Mr. Lightfoot, is finished, and 
will speedily be sent to press. A series of 
outlines by Mr. G. E. Hicks, illustrative 
of Campbell’s ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
has been engraved, and will also be pre- 
sented to the subscribers in addition to 
the print named. 

For the ensuing year, a pair of en- 
gravings by Mr. C. Rolls, and Mr. F. 
Heath, after pictures by Mr. Uwins, R.A. 
‘¢ The Last Embrace’’ and ‘‘ The Neapoli- 
tan Wedding,”’ are already far advanced ; 
and with a view to future arrangements, 
the committee have placed in the hands of 
Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Frost’s “ Sabrina,’ 
to be engraved for the society, and have 
obtained permission from Mr. M‘Clise, 
R.A. to engrave his prize cartoon, ‘ The 
Spirit of Chivalry.’’ 

For the premium of 500/. offered by the 
committee for the best original picture 
illustrating British history, twenty-eight 
cartoons were sent in on the Ist of Janu- 
ary last, and exhibited in the gallery of 
the New Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. After due consideration the 
committee decided that the author of the 
cartoon, ‘‘ Queen Philippa interceding for 
the Lives of the Burgesses of Calais,” was 
best entitled to receive the commission, 
provided he was found competent to exe- 
cute the painting. On opening the letter 
accompanying the cartoon, the artist was 
seen to be Mr. H. C. Selous, to whom the 
committee awarded a premium in 1833 
for his illustrations of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” The painting when completed 
will be engraved for the society. 

Amongst the cartoons submitted were 
several of great excellence; and the com- 
mittee, considering that the publication of 
them would be acceptable to the subscri- 
bers, and an encouraging compliment to 
the artists who responded to their call, 
have arranged to engrave in outline re- 
duced drawings of the following :-— 

“Non Angli sed Angeli,’ by Mr. G. 
Scharf; ‘‘ Alfred surrounded by his Fa- 
mily,” by Mr. Salter; ‘‘ Saxon Alms- 
giving,’”’ by Mr. Scott ; ‘The Seizure of 
Roger Mortimer,”” by Mr. Noel Paton ; 
‘The Welcome of the Boy King, Henry 
VI.” by Mr, E, Corbould ; ‘* Queen Eli- 
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zabeth’s Visit to Kenilworth,’’ by Mr. 
Ziegler ; ‘‘ Spenser reading the Faérie 
Queen to Sir Walter Raleigh,’’ by Mr. 
Marshall Claxton; and ‘‘ Howard Visi- 
ting a Prison,” by Mr. Armitage. 

The committee being desirous of assist- 
ing the art of gem-engraving, offered pre- 
miums of 60/. 307. and 15/. for the best 
cameos in profile, by British-born artists, 
of a head of Minerva, in the collection 
of bronzes in the British Museum, to be 
cut in onyx of not less than two strata and 
one inch in length. Eight cameos were 
in consequence submitted, and the com- 
mittee have awarded the first and second 
premiums respectively to Miss Elena Pis- 
trucci, of the Royal Mint, and Mr. Henry 
Weigall, of St. James’s-street. Miss 
Pistrucci’s gem was included in the dis- 
tribution to-day. Mr. Weigall decided 
on receiving back the cameo in lieu of the 
premium, in accordance with a provision 
to that effect in the conditions. 

The committee commissioned Messrs. 
Copeland and Garrett to execute in por- 
celain a reduced model of Mr. Gibson’s 
beautiful statue of ‘‘ Narcissus,’’ in the 
council room of the Royal Academy, with 
the view of assisting the efforts now being 
made to bring fine art to aid that import- 
ant branch of manufacture. The model 
was ably made by Mr. E. B. Stephens, 
sculptor : and the fifty copies in porcelain 
were included in the present distribution. 
With the same end in view, that of pro- 
moting the connection between manufac- 
tures and art, the committee have pro- 
posed to produce some work of acknow- 
ledged excellence in cast-iron. 

A series of unavoidable accidents have 
delayed the production of Mr. Wyon’s 
medal of Chantrey, allotted so far back as 
1843. Five dies in hardening have unfor- 
tunately cracked, a misfortune against 
which, it seems, medallists have no means 
of protecting themselves. Mr. Wyon is 
now, however, again applying himself vi- 
gorously to the work. 

The Reynolds’ medals, allotted last year, 
have been distributed, and Mr. W. Wil- 
son has nearly completed a medal com- 
memorative of Sir Christopher Wren, of 
which thirty impressions in silver were 
allotted to-day. A medal of Flaxman is 
in preparation; and thus in a short time 
would be formed a valuable medallic se- 
ries, illustrating the history of British art, 
and rendering just tribute to our departed 
artists. 

Since the last meeting, four vacancies 
in the committee have been filled up by 
the election of the Rev. Henry Milman, 
Colonel Fox, M.P., Thomas Wyse, esq. 
M.P. and George Dodd, esq. M.P. 

The reserved Fund now amounts to 
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1,946/. 12s. For the present year 16,127 
guineas were received, of which sum there 
was allotted for purchase of pictures, 
sculpture, &c. 9,750/. ; for bronzes, 4504. ; 
for medals, 200/7.; for porcelain statu- 
ettes, 150/.; for cameos, 60/. ; for litho- 
graphs, 120/. ; for engraving, printing, &c. 
of ‘‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,” 2,530/. 8. ; 
and for outlines, 1,530/. 

The sum of 9,750/. set apart for the 
purchase of works of art, was allotted in 
two prizes of 3007.; two of 200/. ; four of 
1502. ; six of 100/.; and two hundred and 
forty-four of smaller amount. To these 
were added the twenty bronzes of the 
“Youth at a Stream,’’ fifty statuettes of 
*¢ Narcissus,’’ thirty silver medals of 
Wren, and 258 lithographs of Mr. Ward’s 
‘¢ La Fleur’s Departure,’’ by Mr. Temple- 
ton ; making in the whole 617 works. 
The total sum thus appropriated, inclu- 
ding the cost of outlines and engravings, 
was 14,7441. 15s. 6d. Of the prizes few 
were allotted to persons known by their 
rank or character. The Duchess of Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz drew one of 257. and Mr. 
Cabbell one of 10/. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


April 29. At the sale of a collection of 
articles of taste and vertu, the property of 
Messrs. Emanuels, diamond merchants, 
of Hanover Square, there were nearly 300 
articles of ormolu, malachite, bronze, 
agates, cornelian, Sevres china, &c. of the 
most costly character. Among the lots 
sold, weethy of especial notice, was a 
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shield of the time of Francis I., most 
beautifully chased and embossed, which 
fetched 73 guineas. At the same time 
a collection of ancient armour and wea. 
pons formed by the late E. J. Andrews, 
esq. during his travels in the East, was 
also disposed of by auction. Many of 
the lots were extremely curious, but 
the prices they fetched remarkably low. 
Some of them were purchased for the 
Tower. A suit of knight’s cap A-pié ar- 
mour complete, the breast-plate of fine 
form, time about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, sold for 26 guineas. The 
next lot, a similar suit, for 19 guineas. A 
suit of chain armour, the links embossed 
with verses from the Koran, sold for 5d. 
10s. A suit of the same period was pur- 
chased for the Royal collection in the 
Tower in 1842. Another suit of similar 
armour fetched but 4/.; whilst a Sara- 
cenic helmet sold for 27. 10s. The state 
flag of the Janizaries, composed of white 
silk, with a deep crimson border, worked 
in gold in verses from the Koran—which 
was purchased by Mr. Andrews on the 
destruction of the Janizaries in 1825, at 
Constantinople, for 60/., and on being 
brought into this country that gentleman 
paid an ad valorem duty of 502. upon it, 
—was knocked down for only 207. The 
next lot, a case containing mummies of 
several small crocodiles brought from the 
Caves of Manfalonte, near Thebes, sold 
for 67. 15s. The other lots, consisting of 
swords, battle-axes, ancient musical in- 
struments, Turkish and Arabian costumes, 
fetched equally low prices. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

April 20. Earl de Grey, the President, 
was in the chair. Mr. Donaldson drew the 
attention of the meeting to the interesting 
nature of some of the donations. One 
sent by Mr. Roberts, was a cast from a 
bust of Sir Robert Smirke, executed in 
marble by Campbell, and presented to 
the architect by his pupils. Captain 
Beaufort’s work on Karamania was inte- 
resting from the plans, which it contained, 
shewing the sites of the ancient cities in 
this part of Asia Minor. These plans 
were made by Mr. Cockerell, who accom- 
panied Captain Beaufort. Amongst the 
other donations were a piece of marble 
pavement from a temple in India; a 
second volume of Gailhabaud’s Architec- 
ture; and a new work on half-timbered 
houses, by John Clayton, architect. 


The Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. then 
read an amusing and valuable paper on 
the Triumphal Arches of ancient Rome, in 
which he noticed the principal examples, 
and explained the motives of their erection. 
Lord de Grey, in consigning to the Che- 
valier Hebeler the medal voted by the 
Institute to the Chevalier Beuth, passed a 
high eulogium upon the latter. He then 
presented the medal of the Institute to Mr. 
Thomas Worthington, of Manchester, for 
his essay on brick ; to Mr. Nicholl, for 
an essay on the same subject ; and to Mr. 
Wadmore, for the best design for a royal 
chapel. Lord de Grey then announced that 
her Majesty has been pleased to grant an 
annual medal to the Institute, to be 
awarded for an essay or design, as may 
hereafter be arranged. 
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YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 16. At a quarterly meeting, 
grants were made—of 5/. towards encaus- 
tic tiles in Lund Church; 5/. for carved 
work in the chancel of Martin Church; 
5/. towards a font for Cottingwith Church ; 
20/. towards restoring the nave roof of the 
parish church of Bradford, &c. 

The Hon. and Rev. W. Howard gave 
notice, that at the next meeting he should 
move for a grant towards the erection of 
a chapel in connection with the Training 
and Yeomen’s Schools, York. 

A vote was passed, offering the society’s 
room for the use of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, at 
their next meeting in York in July, and 
also fixed the period of its own meeting 
contemporaneous with that of the Institute. 

A paper on ‘ The Church of Bolton 
Percy ’’ was read by Mr. Robert Sharp, 
architect. It was illustrated by some 
beautiful drawings. 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON. 

April 21. The General Spring Meeting 
of this Society was held at Peterborough, 
and was attended by more than three 
hundred persons, of whom one third were 
clergymen. The Marquess of Northampton 
took the chair, on a raised platform ; and 
among those present were Ear! Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Milton, Sir Henry Dryden, &c. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole informed the meet- 
ing that Mr. Russell had made the Society a 
present of a series of coloured engravings. 
—Mr. James had presented a work on 
encaustic tiles, accompanied with a letter 
of suggestions. 

M. H. Bloxam, Esq. read a brief account 
of an Anglo-Saxon monumental stone in 
Peterborough cathedral. It was of hexan- 
gular form, with an arch in each side, 
containing a small effigy. The monu- 
ment so closely agreed with the descrip- 
tion given by Ingulphus of the stone 
monument made to those ecclesiastics of 
Medehampstead (now Peterborough) who 
were martyred by the Pagan Danes, that it 
might be considered the same. No manu- 
script copy of Ingulphus, it was true, had 
yet heen found, but there appeared every 
other evidence of its being a genuine an- 
cient chronicle, whatever were its author’s 
name. In the course of the conversation 
which followed the reading of the paper, 
the chairman remarked upon the discovery 
as avery valuable circumstance, because 
it seemed to shew the possibility of archi- 
tectural evidence being brought forward 
to corroborate the authority of literary 
works. It certainly was important evi- 
dence in favour of the antiquity of that 
portion of a building in which a monument 
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of such undoubted antiquity was found. 
The Dean of Peterborough said it would 
appear that inearly times it was customary 
to carry the stone in processions, and that, 
on such occasions, it was surmounted by 
a canopy, the marks of which still re- 
mained. There were two holes to support 
the canopy, and two other holes at the top. 

The Rev. J. L. Petit read an elaborate 
paper on Castor Church. From an in- 
scription on a stone in front of the chancel 
he had ascertained the date of the dedica- 
tion to be 1124, which, in this instance, 
from corroborative architectural construc. 
tion, he was of opinion might be consi- 
dered as pretty nearly the date of its 
erection. The structure was in the Nor- 
man style during the first quarter of the 
12th century.—TheRev. C. H. Hartshorne 
remarked that the eastern window of the 
north transept presented a singular feature, 
in masonry called Long and Short Work 
ee in immediate connection with Early 

nglish work. That was an interesting fact, 
as shewing that the existence of Long and 
Short Work alone was not sufficient proof 
that the building was of Anglo-Saxon 
masonry.—The Chairman recommended 
some fine old paintings in the church, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Petit, to the care of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and the Right Rev. Prelate, 
as the rector of the parish. The paint- 
ings are, one of Saint Christopher, one of 
the martyrdom of Saint Catharine, a third 
the martyrdom of Saint Agatha, and 
another a supposed representation of the 
interment of the Saviour.—Mr. Bloxam 
referred the date of the paintings to the 
early part of the 14th century. 

The Bishop of Peterborough then ad- 
dressed the meeting at some length. He 
had become the patron of the Society, 
because so many of its members were 
clergymen in his diocese, and they felt de- 
licacy in joining a society, in such num- 
bers, with which their bishop was not 
connected. He hoped that the exertions 
of Architectural Societies would prove of 
great service, in shewing the necessity of 
having our churches in good order. He 
had himself, privately and publicly, said 
much upon that subject, and he believed 
a great improvement in that respect had 
taken place in his diocese. 

The Bishop, who is Rector of Castor 
Church, has already restored the chancel 
at a large outlay; and it has been pro- 
posed by Lord Fitzwilliam (the proprietor 
of the parish) to restore the very interest- 
ing and curious church, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Blore. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole then read a 
paper on ‘** the connection of Heraldry 
with Gothic Architecture,’’ which was 
illustrated by numerous drawings. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 5 

April 24. On the motion of Lord 
Campbell a Bill for the Abolition of Dro- 
DANDS, and another for Compensation 
in case of Accidents, were read a second 
time, and a third on May 7. 

April30. The Lord Chancellor movedthe 
second reading of a Bill for repealing about 
thirty statutes that still exist, imposing 
PenaLtieEs ON ReE.xIGious GRouNDs. 
The noble lord enumerated these statutes, 
beginning with the earliest aimed against 
the Jews in the time of Henry III., and 

assing on to those framed in the time of 

dward VI., Elizabeth, and her successors, 
against Papists and Dissenters. Among 
these he especially stigmatised the statute of 
recusancy, which had not been enforced in 
a singleinstance during the last one hundred 
and fifty years. He also particularly called 
the attention of the House to the Act of 
Supremacy, which declares her Majesty 
supreme in all spiritual and ecclesiastical 
matters, and made any one who asserted 
the spiritual authority of the Pope subject 
to the penalties of a premunire and high 
treason. Now, the Pope’s authority was 
maintained by all English Roman Ca- 
tholics, who were thus liable to the 
penalties in question, in spite of the relief 
afforded to them by recent statutes. There 
were other acts for imposing penalties for 
not attending the parish church on the 5th 
of November ; for inflicting the punish- 
ment of imprisonment for life on any 
priest convicted of saying mass ; declar- 
ing persons who became reconciled to the 
Church of Rome guilty of a premunire ; 
prohibiting any person from keeping a 
school without a licence from the arch- 
bishop of the province, or the bishop of 
the diocese; for punishing persons ab- 
senting themselves from church by a pe- 
cuniary fine ; and more of a like character, 
which he strongly recommended their 
lordships to repeal.— Lord Brougham 
agreed in the propriety of repealing the 
greater part of the acts referred to; but 
he thought some limitation should be put 
on the admission of Papal bulls and re- 
scripts. —Objections were also urged by 
the Bishops of London and Eveter, but 
the Bill was read a second time without a 
division. 
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Hovse or Commons. 

April 21. Mr. 7. Duncombe moved 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
allegations of the petition of Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan on the maladministration of 
affairs in the GENERAL Post OFFice. 
The House divided, and the numbers 
were—For the motion, 49; against it, 92. 
Mr. W. S. O’Brien moved a resolution 
to the effect, that after the present session 
all inquiries concerning In1sH RaiLbway 
Bits now conducted by commitees of 
the House of Commons should be carried 
on in Ireland. He proposed that the 
Speaker at the end of every session 
should have power to appoint a commis- 
sion to examine all Irish railroad bills. 
The commission to consist of five persons, 
an eminent lawyer, a civil engineer, a 
military engineer, a mercantile man of 
high station and character, and an intel- 
ligent country gentleman. The commis- 
sion should have power to decide on the 
policy as well as on the facts involved in 
each bill, subject, of course, to an appeal 
to that House.—Sir R. Peel said it cer- 
tainly was a matter not unworthy of con- 
sideration whether, in case of railroads 
and other important works, certain pre- 
liminary inquiries might not be instituted 
on the spot ; but the other distant parts 
of the empire, as well as Ireland, ought 
to have the benefit of them, and the 
power of legislation must not be taken 
away from the two Houses of Parliament. 
—The House divided, and the numbers 
were—For the resolution, 25; against 
it, 69. 

April 22. Mr. Elphinstone moved the 
second reading of the Country Exsc- 
tions Bitzi. The object of the Bill was 
to limit the time of polling in counties to 
one day, as in boroughs.—Colonel Wood, 
who thought that great inconvenience 
might be caused by the proposed altera- 
tion, moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months.—The House 
divided, and the numbers were—For tlie 
second reading, 32; against it, 55. 

April 28. Mr. W. S. O’Brien, having 
intimated his fixed determination not to 
serve on committees of English Railway 
Bills, was, after a long debate and two 
divisions, committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms.—Mr. P. Scrope moved 
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for leave to bring in a Bill for promoting 
the reclamation of WASTE LANDS IN 
InELAND. The object of his bill was to 
obtain the means not only of giving em- 
ployment to additional labourers, but also 
of locating large bodies of them, who 
could not now obtain farms, on land at 
present uncultivated. He should thus 
create a large body of proprietary occu- 
piers, who would be certain to cultivate 
their holdings with untiring industry. A 
million and a half of money might be 
well laid out in the manner he proposed ; 
and the plan would soon repay its ex- 
penses.—Mr. S. Crawford seconded the 
motion.—Sir J. Graham would not refuse 
his assent to the introduction of the mea- 
sure, and leave was given to introduce the 
Bill. 

April 29. Mr. Fielden rose to move the 
second reading of the Factory Brix. It 
proposed to limit the hours of work of 
children between thirteen and eighteen, 
and females above eighteen, to eleven 
hours a day (exclusive of time for meals) 
for one year, beginning August, 1846, and 
to ten hours a day (exclusive of time for 
meals) from August, 1847.—The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Ainsworth, and op- 
posed by Mr. Hume, and Sir James Gra- 
ham ; and the debate was adjourned. 

April 30. Mr. Hawes moved the recon- 
sideration of the Danisu CLarMs, which 
had been frequently proposed, and in 1840 
adopted by the House.—He was opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the House divided,—For the motion 59, 
against it 41; majority against the Go- 
vernment 18. 

May 1. The debate on the ProrecTion 
to Lire (IrELAND) Bru, which had 
lasted by several adjournments from the 
30th of March, was brought to a close, 
and the first reading of the Bill was at 
length put and carried in favour of 
Ministers, by a majority of 149—the num- 
bers being 274 against 125. 

May 4. Sir Robert Peel, in an eloquent 
speech, moved that a pension of 3000/. a 
year should be settled on Viscount 
Harprnce, and another of 2000/. a year 
on Lorp Goveu, and their two next sur- 
viving heirs male, as rewards for many 
years’ brilliant exertions to maintain the 
glory of the British name, and to defend 
the interests of their country.—In the 
course of the discussion it was stated by 
Mr. Hogg, that the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company had voted pen- 
sions for life of 5000/. for Lord Hardinge, 
and 2000/. for Lord Gough. 

May 5. The Corn Importation Bill 
passed through Committee. 

May 6. On the order of the day for 
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committee on the Roman Caruotic Re- 
u1EF Brix, Mr. Colquhoun observed, that 
though he had no objection to those 
clauses in the Bill which removed the 
penalties attached to Roman Catholics who 
failed to attend the Protestant Church, or 
who kept schools in this kingdom, he 
must object to those clauses which made 
important alterations in the fundamental 
principles of the constitution, and most 
especially to that clause which, if it did 
not repeal, made a most startling change 
in the oath of supremacy. He also ob- 
jected to the clause which repealed the 
statute of Elizabeth, prohibiting the in- 
troduction of Papal bulls and rescripts 
into England, and reminded the House 
that, on account of the extent to which 
those bulls and rescripts claimed temporal 
power for the Pope, their introduction had 
been prohibited so lately as the year 1816 
in France, and nearly all the other states 
of Europe. He also objected to that 
clause which repealed part of the Eman- 
cipation Act of 1829, and allowed Roman 
Catholic archbishops and bishops to as- 
sume the titles of their sees. In conclu. 
sion, he moved that the House resolve 
itself into committee this day six months. 
—Sir J. Graham called Mr. Watson’s at- 
tention to the fact that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had introduced a Bill on their 
own responsibility, in many respects iden- 
tical with the present one, and in some 
respects going still further; and that the 
bill so introduced had been read a second 
time in the House of Lords, he therefore 
asked Mr. Watson to postpone the further 
progress of his Bill.—Mr. Watson could 
not accede to the suggestion.—Sir J. 
Graham then recommended Mr. Watson 
to divide his bill into two parts, and to 
raise the discussion on the latter part only, 
which went to repeal certain provisions of 
the Act of 1829, which he still deemed 
wise and salutary. To this Mr. Watson 
assented. The House divided on Mr. 
Colquhoun’s amendment, which was nega- 
tived by a majority of 110 over 67 voices. 
The House then went into committee; 
and, on the motion of Mr. Watson, all the 
clauses, except those which repealed cer- 
tain provisions of the Emancipation Act 
of 1829, were struck out of the Bill. 

May 8. The report of the Committee 
on the Corn ImporraTion BILL was 
brought up, and the Bill, after some dis- 
cussion, was read a second time. 

May 16. The adjourned debate on the 
Corn Birt was resumed, and after a 
very long discussion the third reading 
was affirmed by a majority of 98, there 
being—For the third reading 327; against 
it 229: majority 98. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 


The treaty of peace between the British 
Government and Djuleep Singh, is com- 
prised in 16 articles, and cedes all the 
territory south of the Sutlej, and also the 
hill country which lies between the Beas 
and the Indus, including the provinces of 
Cashmere and Husarah. The Maharajah 
is to pay 50 lacs (half a million sterling) 
on the ratification, and engages to disband 
all the mutinous troops of Lahore, and to 
keep 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, 
and no more. The British armies are to 
be allowed to pass through the Lahore 
territories, and all the guns pointed against 


. the British are to be surrendered, as in 


fact they have been. The control of the 
rivers Beas and Sutlej to the Indus is 
vested in the British. No European or 
American is to be employed by the Lahore 
Government without the sanction of the 
British. Rajah Golab Singh is to become 
an independent sovereign in the country 
lying between the Ravee and the Indus, 
including the valley of Cashmere, and the 
province of Husarah and Chumba, but 
excluding Lahool. He is to pay half a 
million on the ratification of the treaty, and 
a quarter in October next, and is not to 
employ any foreigners. In acknowledg- 
ment of British supremacy he engages 
every year to present a horse, twelve shawl 
goats, and three pair of Cashmere shawls. 
Sir Charles Napier, by a rapid march, 
reached the Governor-general at Lahore 
on the 3rd of March. General Sir J. 
Littler, at the head of 10,000 men, is to 
occupy Lahore for the remaining months 
of 1846; the Lahore Government has to 
defray the expense of the British troops 
there. The Governor-generalwasexpected 
to quit the Lahore state on the 20th of 
March, and to proceed into the newly- 
acquired provinces to the east of the Beas, 
in company with Sir Charles Napier, where 
they will have to regulate the cantonments. 


SPAIN. 


The insurrection in Gallicia is at an 
end, Lugo, Pontevedra, and Vigo having 
all surrendered to the Queen’s troops. 
Nineteen captains and officers of superior 
rank have been shot at Corunna. The 
ficers under the rank of captain are to 


have their lives spared. Brigadier Rubin 
de Celis and the members of the insurrec- 
tional junta have succeeded in escaping. 
They embarked on the coast of Galicia. 


PORTUGAL, 


An insurrection broke out on the 15th 
of April by a rising of the inhabitants in 
several small districts in the Minho, who, 
armed with lances, muskets, and scythes, 
proclaimed war against the authorities, 
and proceeded to the administrative de- 
partment of the district, for the purpose 
of destroying the documents relating to 
the new assessment. Several thousands 
of the country people were in open rebel- 
lion, and many collisions had taken place 
between them and the troops, in which 
many had been wounded, and others killed. 
The insurrection was at length suppressed. 


UNITED STATES. 


The American Congress, after a discus- 
sion of more than four months, remark- 
able alike for the length and number of 
the orations delivered by senators and re- 
presentatives, have at last adopted a reso- 
lution on the Oregon question by a majo- 
rity of 40 to 14 votes. There is little or 
no difference between the joint resolution 
and that adopted by the Senate. They 
both contain the main points that affect 
this country, and not only omit every of- 
fensive term and insinuation, but, with 
commendable prudence, recommend a 
speedy and an amicable settlement of the 
pending differences. The resolution, as 
amended, is in these terms :—‘* With a 
view that steps be taken for the abroga- 
tion of the convention of the 6th of 
August, 1827, and that the attention of 
the governments of both countries may be 
more earnestly directed to the adoption of 
all proper measures for the speedy and 
amicable adjustment of the difficulties and 
disputes in respect to the Oregon territory, 
be it resolved, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby autho- 
rised, at his discretion, to give to the 
British Government the notice required 
by its second article for the abrogation of 
the ao of the 6th of August, 
1827. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


April 2, St. Michael’s Church, Chester- 
square, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. The Rev. W. Harrison is ap- 
pointed incumbent. The patronage be- 
longs to the Marquess of Westminster, who 
was a subscriber of 5,000/. towards its 
erection. The building is from a design 
of Mr. Cundy, and is in the decorated 
Gothic style, with a stone spiral steeple. 
The communion table, of finely carved 
oak, is a present from Mr. S. Pratt, of 
Bond-street; it is carved by the ma- 
chine of which he is the patentee. The 
free seats are in number 400, and the 
remaining seats in the pews are 800. 

Curzon Chapel, May Fair, was re- 
opened for Divine service on Easter Sun- 
day, having been closed since Michaelmas 
last, during which period nearly 1,500/. 
has been expended by the noble proprie- 
tor (Earl Howe), not only in repairs and 
decorations, but also in affording the poor 
of the adjoining neighbourhood 300 free 
sittings on the side aisles. The Rev. 
Francis Fulford, M.A. has recently been 
appointed to the chapel by Earl Howe. 

The old fishmonger’s shop on the north 
side of the Strand, adjoining Temple-bar, 
which retained the ancient penthouse, and 
reminded one of the time before plate- 
glass was, when painstaking shopkeepers 
cried aloud to passers-by, ‘‘ What d’ye 
lack?” has been taken down to give 
room for a modern erection. It bore a 
(modern) inscription, stating that it had 
been erected in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It may be added, that this shop was for- 
merly kept by Mr. Crockford, afterwards 
proprietor of the magnificent club-house 
in St. James’s-street. 

The Commissioners of Sewers have com- 
pleted a new sewer from Fleet-street to 
Whitefriars Dock. The whole length was 
tunnelled under the houses, an operation 
of considerable difficulty, at a depth of 
about twenty-three feet from the surface. 
During the excavation the workmen dis- 
covered a vault, which was found to be 
about eighty feet long, reaching almost 
from Fleet-street to the Thames, nine feet 
wide and seven feet deep; it was built of 
the most durable material, and the pave- 
ment was formed of Roman bricks of a 
beautiful red colour. 

May 25. This day, at three o’clock, 
her Majesty was happily delivered of a 
Princess, at Buckingham Palace. 


BERKSHIRE, 


On the 22d April the Bishop of Oxford 
consecrated a new church at Woodcote ; 
on the 23d that of St. Katharine, Bear. 
wood. The latter stands upon the high- 
est and most commanding point of the 
elevated range occupied by the mansion 
and demesne of Bearwood, and is situated 
on the borders of the two extensive pa- 
rishes of Hurst and Wokingham. It isa 
pure and exquisitely-finished specimen of 
the decorated style of Gothic Architecture, 
The plan was designed by Mr. W. Good. 
jun. It consists of a nave and chancel ; 
the former measuring 60 feet by 28} feet, 
and the latter 20 feet by 18 feet. The 
west end is adorned by a tower of three 
stories, rising to the height of nearly 9. 
feet. The window in the organ gallery, 
which forms the lower story of the tower, 
and both the windows in the chancel, are 
filled with stained glass, by Mr. Wailes, 
of Newcastle. The floor both of the nave 
and the chancel is paved with encaustic 
tiles. The height of the nave to the apex 
of the roof, which is open, is 48 feet. The 
sittings are entirely free, and will accom- 
modate 340 persons. The cost of the eree- 
tion, the endowment, &c. has been little 
short of 9,000/., towards which Mr. Wal- 
ter, jun. contributed the rent-charge on 
his own property, and a pecuniary gift 
amounting to about 2,5007. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The ancient city of Ely, which has 
hitherto been described as ‘situated on 
the river Ouse, navigable from Lynn for 
barges,’’ having nothing of which to boast 
but its beautiful cathedral, is now rising 
to mercantile eminence. About three 
years since the first sea-going vessels, with 
a cargo of coals direct from the colliery, 
reached the Ely quay, and was reloaded 
with a cargo of wheat for the London 
market. A spacious dock has been recently 
made by Messrs. Grissell and Peto, and 
sold to the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company. It is capable of accommodating 
18 or 20 vessels of 70 or 80 tons burden. 

A fine stained-glass window, “‘ the Re- 
surrection and Ascension,” at a cost of 
7007. has been added to the decorations 
of King’s college, Cambridge, by the Rev. 
W. A. Carter, Fellow of the college, and 
Assistant Master at Eton. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


March 31. Kirkcudbright and Wigton Mi- 
litia, William Stewart, esq. to be Major. 

April 1. Second Lancashire Militia, Capt. T. 
M. Seel to be Major. 

A 16. Ambrose Poynter, esq. Architect, 
of Park-st. Westminster, and John Shaw, esq. 
Architect and Surveyor of Christ’s Hospital, to 
be Official Referees of Metropolitan Buildings. 

April 28. 10th Dragoons, Major H. F. Bon- 
ham, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—sth Foot, General 
Sir Gordon Drummond, G.C.B. to be Colonel ; 
Capt. F. S. Holmes to be Major.—15th Foot, 
General Sir Phineas Riall to be Colonel.—24th 
Foot, ,Lieut.-Colonel Robert Brookes, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.—49th Foot, Major-Gen. Sir 
Edward Bowater to be Colonel.—74th Foot, 
Major-Gen. Sir Alexander Cameron, K.C.B. 
to be Colonel.—Unattached, Major Robert 
Brookes, from 69th Regt. to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
—Brevet, Capt. Patrick Gordon, 11th Bengal 
ja mon to be Major in the army in the East 

indies. 

April 29. Royal Engineers, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. G. Phillpotts to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 1. 50th Foot, Capt. G. F. F. Boughey to 
be Major.—74th Foot, Major W. W. Crawley 
to be Lieut.-Colonel; Captain A. F. Ansell, 
Wen aan te ier Se 12th 

it Dragoons, to be Major in the Army; 
Brevet, Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Leslie, of the 
Bombay Art. to have the local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, as Recruiting Officer at ony’ A 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. Smith, late of Madras Ca- 
valry, to have the local rank of Lieut.-Col. as 
Recruiting Officer at Bristol. 

May 2. Robert Peel, esq. (now attached to 
Her Majesty’s Legation in Spain), to be Secre- 
tary of Legation in Switzerland. 

May 5. Lord Harris to be Lieut.-Governor of 

nidad. 
May 6. Royal Wiltshire Militia, the Hon. F. 
H. P. Methuen to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 7. Royal Engineers, Major-General F. 
R. Thackeray, C.B. to be Colonel Commandant. 

May 8. Coldstream Guards, Major and Col. 
C. A. Shawe to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. and 
brevet Col. T. Chaplin to be Major; Lieut. and 
Captain Lord Frederick Paulet, to be Captain 
and Lieut.-Colonel.—29th Foot, Major G. Con- 

eve to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. A. T. Hemp- 

ill to be Major.—41st Foot, Major H. Astier, 
62d Foot, to be Major, vice Major G. S. Monti- 
zambert, who exchanges. 

May 9. Thomas Flower Ellis, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, and Thomas Bros, esq. Barrister-at- 

w, to be Commissioners for inquiring into 
the Criminal Laws now in force in the 
Channel Islands; Charles Clark, esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law, to be Secretary to the said Com- 
mission. 

May 11. 1st West York Yeomanry Cav., Vis- 
count Milton to be Lieut.-Colonel Command- 
ant; Major J. E. G. Elmsall to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. R. G. Lumley to be Major. 

May 12. Royal Artillery, Captain and brevet 
Major J. H. Freer to be Lieut.-Colonel.—The 
Rev. Augustus William Hanson to be Chaplain 
for Her yo Forts and Settlements on 
the Gold t.—William Whaley Billyard, 

. to be Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
acting as Civil and Criminal Judge for North 
Australia. 

May 19. 23d Foot, Capt. F. Granville to be 

Major.—47th Foot, Capt, W. O’Grady Haly to 


be Major.—69th Foot, Capt. Sir E. 8. Thomas, 
bart. to be Major.—Brevet, Major A. Richard- 
son, 23d Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Army; Capt. H. M. St. Vincent Rose, 25th 
Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

May 21, Brevet Major Thomas Forsyth Tait, 
of the East India Co.’s 2d European Reg. to 
be C.B.—Horatio Granville pean ges 
a minor, of Broughton, co. Wigton, only chi d 
of the late Capt. Horatio Stewart, only son of 
Lt.-Gen. Hon. Sir Wm. Stewart, G.C.B. second 
son of John Earl of Galloway, to have the 
designation of “‘ Murray of Broughton,’’ and 
bear the arms of that family 7, with 
Stewart, in compliance with a deed of entail 
executed by James Murray, esq. of Broughton, 
Jan. 18, 1797. 

May 22. 1st eegees Guards, Major Joshua 
Simmonds Smith, from the 5th Foot, to be Maj. 
vice Major J. S. Schonswar, who exchanges.— 
85th Foot, Capt. ——- Tennant to be Major. 
—Unattached, Major Manley Power, from 85th 
Foot, to be Lieut,-Col.—Brevet, Brevet Major 
Patrick Campbell, 95th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 
in the Army.—To be ~— in the Army, 
Capts. W. F. Williams, R. Art.; J. F. A. 
Symonds, R. Eng.; H. G. Ross, R. Art.; Col- 
lingwood Dickson, R. Art.; the Hon. R. C. 
H. Spencer, R. Art.; and Patrick Campbell, 
95th Foot. 

May 23. Sir Geo. Baillie Hamilton, K.C.H. 
(now Secretary to Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Berlin,) to be Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany.—Henry Francis Ho- 
ward, esq. (now Secretary of Legation at the 
Hague) to be Secretary of Legation at Berlin. 
—The Hon. H. G. Howard (now First paid 
Attaché at Paris,) to be Secretary of Legation 
ot the Hague. 

May 25. yong Barney, esq. late Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Roy. Engineers, to be Lieut.- 
Governor of North Australia, and to admi- 
nister the government of that colony, under 
the style and title of Superintendent thereof. 
—John Stephen Hampton, esq. Surgeon in the 
Navy, to be Comptroller-General of Convicts 
for the Island of Van Diemen’s Land. 





Nava. Promorions, 
To be Captain— William Smith (b.) of the 
Syren, 16. 
To be Commanders—F. A. a, James 
Cannon, W. Pretyman, and R. W. Twiss. 
Appointments—Captains, G. Mowbray (1812), 


of Victory, to Greenwich Hospital, vice John. 


Pasco, resigned and appointed to Victory; 
J. Kingcome (1838), to Belleisle; Sir B. 
Walker, K.C.B. (1838), to Constance; Owen 
Stanley to the Rattlesnake; J. B. Maxwell 
to the Dido, 20; Woodford John Williams, to 
Avenger, steam frigate. 

Commanders—F. B. Montresor to Cygnet, 6; 
Fred. Patten to Osprey, 12; Alex. Murray to 
Favourite, 18; H. Chads to the Styx steam- 
sloop; Gower Lowe to the Kingfisher, 12; 
Peter Fisher to the Coast Guard; P. H. Dyke 
(1844) to the Flying Fish; John Lunn (1844) 
to the Virago steam-sloop. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Falkirk Burghe—Earl of Lincoln. 
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1846.) 


EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. G. Neville Grenville to be Dean 
of Windsor, and Registrar of the Order of 
the Garter. 

Rev. G. Dixon to be a Preb. of York. 

Rev. C. H. Aitkins, Castle Church P.C. Staff. 

Rev. J. Armstrong, New District of St. Paul’s, 
Bermondsey, P.C. 

Rev. J. V. Austin, St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, 
with St. Nicholas Olave, R.R. London. 

Rev. W. Baldwin, Mytholmroyde P.C. Halifax. 

Rev. F. Bourdillon, St. Benedict V. Hunts. 

Rev. T. Brayshaw, New District of Culling- 
worth P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Brown, Wadsley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Chamberlain, St. John’s, Little Bolton, 
P.C. Lancaster. 

Rev. W. Chawner, Trinity Church, Hurdsfield, 
P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. G. B. Daubeny, Flaxley P.C. Gloucestersh. 

Rev. W. G. Davies, Brymbo P.C. Denbighsh. 

Rev. W. Fleetwood, Wicken P.C. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. R. A. Gordon, Avington R. Berks. 

Rev. C. W. Green, Nayland P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. H. Greenwood, Hurst P.C. Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Rev. J. Griffith, Aberdare R. Carnarvon. 

Rev. W. J. Groves, Chewton Mendip V. Somer. 

Rey. G. A. Hamilton, Denholme P.C. Cumb. 

Rev. J. Sn Lazonby V. Cumberland. 

Rev. E. I. G. Hornby, Ormskirk V. Lancash. 

Rev. J. Jenkins, New Church, Hazlewood P.C. 


Derby. 

Rev. W. B. Leach, Chilthorne Domer V. Som. 

Rev. S. Lee, Allhallows R. Exeter. 

Rev. J. L. Longmire, New District of Pendeen 
P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. Lord A. Loftus, Ballibay R. Ireland. 

Rev. Dr. Mallet, Manertivy R. Pembrokeshire. 

Rev. B. Marcus, St. Paul’s, Bunhill P.C. Lond. 

Rev. P. W. Molesworth, Telcott R. Devon. 

Rev. F. H. Murray, Chiselburst R. Kent. 

Rey. O. Nash, Throwley V. Kent. 

Rev. G. C. Orme, Edith Weston R. Rutlandsh. 

Rev. J. L. Prior, St. Peter’s with All Saints, 
Maldon V. Essex. 

Rev. G. Purcell, New District Church of 
Charlesworth P.C. Derbyshire 

Rev. F. Sims, West Bergholt R. Essex. 

Rev. T. R. Smyth, “4 R. Somerset. 

Rev. D. D. Stewart, St. Bride P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. J. H. Stewart, Limpsfield R. Surrey. 

Rev. A. Vawdrey, St. Agnes P.C. Cornwall. 

Rev. E. S. Venn, Hackford R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. H. Vernon, Grove R. and V. of Headon- 
cum-Upton, Notts. 

Rey. A. R. Webster, Bradninch P.C. Devon. 

Rev. W. Wheeler, Christ Church, Ainsworth 
P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. G. F. Whidborne, Christ Church P.C. 
Plymouth. 

Rev. J. Williams, Camberwell V. Surrey. 

Rev. R. E. Willmot, New Church, Bearwood 
P.C. Berks. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rey. W. Bidwell, M.A. to Lord Ashburton. 

Rey. E. Kilvert, B.A. to the Hon. East India 
Company, Madras Presidency. 

Rev. R. W. Whitford, to Poonamalle, Madras. 





Crvit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. P. Freeman, to be the Principal of the 
Chichester Divinity College. 

Rev. H. G. Liddell, M.A. to be Head Master of 
Westminster School. 


Preferments—Births. 
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BIRTHS. 


March5. At Government House, Fort Thorn- 
ton, the wife of His Excellency Norman Wil- 
liam Macdonald, Governor of the colony of 
Sierra Leone, a son and heir.——22. At Chis- 
holme House, the wife of W. R. Browne, esq. a 
= —_ -—" 4 

il 8. e widow of Henry Iltid Nicholl 
D.C.L. a dau.—ll. At ye House, 
Hammersmith, the wife of T. Griffiths, esq. a 
dau.——In Cornwall-terrace, Regent's 20 
the wife of the Rev. J. C. Evans, of Stoke Poges, 
ason.—1l2. At Tunbridge, the wife of Peter 
W. Barlow, esq. C.E., F.R.S., of a son.——At 
Somersal Herbert, the wife of W. Fitzherbert, 
esq. a son.——At Lampeter, the wife of the 
Rev. Harold Browne, Vice-Princi of St. 
David’s college, a son.—At Woodley, Hamp- 
shire, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. T. Skef- 
fington, a dau.——13. At Semington, Mrs. T. 
Bruges, a son.——At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Graves, a dau.——At Chi- 
chester, the wife of J. G. Cockburn, esq. a son 
and heir.—15. At Rowdell House, Sussex, the 
wife of Capt. Chester, 90th Light Inf. a son 
and heir.—17. At Matford-terrace, the wife 
of George Harriott mo 16th Lancers, a dau. 
——18. In Upper Har y-street, the wife of 
Edmund Pepys, esq. a son.——19. At North 
Creake Rectory, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Thomas R. Keppel, a son.—-In Cavendish- 
square, the wife of William Archer Shee, esq. 
a son.—At Chudleigh, the wife of Thomas 
Yarde, esq. a son.——21. In Belgrave-square, 
Lady Cecilia des Voeux, a dau.—22. At 8, Hyde- 
park-terrace, the wife of Thomas Dent, esq. a 
son.——At Hyde-park-gate, Kensington Gore, 
the wife of James Pratt low, esq. a son.—— 
23. At Exeter, the wife of W. H. Baillie, esq. 
Cavendish-square, a dau.——At Edinburgh 
the wife of the Hon. J. Fox Strangways, a dau. 
——24. At 29, Wilton-crescent, Lady Georgiana 
Romilly, a son.—At Leonard-place, Kensing- 
ton, Mrs. Hislop Clarke, a son.—25. At 
Hornchurch, Essex, Mrs. J. W. Gutch, a 
ged &. Coemeeg cavers, ithe wife of G. 

. Gilbert- 0 e 
| —_ heir. . ee 

ipril 28. At Upper Clapton, the wi 
Henry Masterman, esq. pom gaa -y At Male, 
the wife of Ponsonby Arthur Moore, esq. a son 
and heir.——30. At the Grove, Highgate, Mrs. 
George K. Smith, a dau.——At Hornsey, the 
wife of Henry Trower, esq. a son.—At Bal. 
birnie, Fifeshire, the Lady Georgiana Balfour, 
. Bag J . = Sg a Gibraltar, the 

e of the Chevalier Longlands Co igian 
= ne ag a oe. — 

ately.—. ittle Ormesby, Lady Lac 
dau.——The Lady Vaux, of Harrowden, a dau. 
Poe hg ny | Farm, Highgate, Mrs. William 

me, a dau.——The wi ° 

esq. M.P. vy a 

ay 3. At Knapton House, Norfolk. 
Robinson, a dau.— 4. At Hampton Gre, 
Surbiton. near Kingston-on-Thames, the wife 
of Captain F. Seymour Hamilton, R.A. a dau. 
—At Wardie mag Edinburgh, the wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. John Sandilands ason,—— 
6. At Anglesey, near Gosport, the wife of 
George Bridge, esq. Captain 3rd Regiment, 
the Buffs, a son.— 7. At the Grove, High- 
gate, the wife of William Bowyer Morgan, esq. 
. hp panes by wife of Philip Han- 

,» &Sq. a son.—. arlborough i 

of the Rev. John M. Brackenbury~ a Ho bem 
8. At Homerton, the wife of Abraham De 
Horne, esq. a son.——9. At Collingwood 
Hawhurst, the ret Sir John Herschel, Bart” 
a dau.—12. In Berkeley-square, the wife of 
Le Marchant Thomas, esq. a son.——13. At 
Highgate, Mrs. Francis Rivington, a son.—— 








At 16, Lowndes-street, the Lady Winnington, 

a dau.——16. At Wilton-place, Belgrave-square, 

the wife of William und Pole, esq. bar- 

rister-at-law, a dau.—17. At 17, Rutland- 

gate. Hyde-park, the wife of Frederick Pratt 
low, esq. jun. a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 2. At Koonunga, South Australia, 
William Maturin, esq. Auditor-Gen., to Char- 
Totte-Owen, second dau. of Capt. C. i. Bagot, 
M.L.C. of Koonunga, former ¥, of co. Clare. 

Nov.6. At Swansea, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Lieut. J. H. Kay, R.N., F.R.S., Director of 
hér bag 9 ee Observatory at Hobart 
Town, aria, dau. of George Meredith, esq. 
of Cambria, Great Swan Port. 

Dec. 23. At Sidney, John Blavland, esq. 

Hunter’s Hill, to Ellen, third dau. of F. H. 

‘alkner, esq. of Lyncomb Vale, Bath. 

March 3. At ruckpore, Lieut. William 
R. Y. Haig, 52d Bengal N.I. to Caroline-Bevan, 
arg u. of the late Rev. John Wilcox, 

.A. Rector of Stonham, Suffolk. 

10. At Chiswick, Alexander Dairs, eldest 
son of A. yor oy a Moro to Maria-Louisa, 
third dau. of the late Edward Stewart Cameron, 

\¢ At St. Seri gt Hanover-square, 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, of Rufford Hall, Lanca- 
shire, Bart. to the Lady Arabella Fermor, 
eldest dau. of the late Earl of Pomfret.——At 

elsea, the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Pro- 
essor of Geometry, Oxford, to Henrietta- 
Grace, eldest dau. of Capt. William Henry 
Smyth, R.N. President of the Royal Astrono- 
mical iety, &c.——At Hull, Mr. Thomas 
Earle, sculptor, of London, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Frank Appleyard, esq. of Hull.——aAt 

reyton, John Skinner, esq. jun. of North- 

wton, to Mary, only dau. of John Norrish, 
esq. of Fuidge ouse, Spreyton. 

12. At Stoke Fleming, J. R. M. Cooke, esq. 
of Figueira, son of the late Capt. Cooke, of 
the 2nd West India Reg. to Mary, dau. of 
the late John Eales, esq. of Warfleet House.— 
At St. James’s Piccadilly, D. Perston, esq. 
M.D. late 13th Light Drag. to Jane, dau. of the 
late Chas. Bottrell, esq. of Releith, Cornwail. 
——At Annan, the Rev. Charles Irving, Rector 
of Donaghmore, co. Donegal, eldest son of 
Capt. M. Irving, of Kirby-Stephen, Westmore- 
land, to Margaretta-Amelia, only dau. of the 
Rev. John Irving, of Bonshaw, Dumfriesh. 
and Vicar of Liantrissant, Monmouthsh.— 
At U; = Chelsea, Allan, youngest son of the 
late John Dent, esq. M.P. of Hertford-st. May 
Fair, to Blanche, third dau. of Georges Low- 
ther, esq. of Hampton Hall, Bath.——At Ash- 
ton-upon-Mersey, Edward, second son of 
Edward Loyd, esq. of Manchester, to Caroline- 
a eldest dau. of John Frederic Foster, 
esq. of Sale, Chesh.———At Paulers Perry, 
Northamptonsh. D. A. Cobbett, esq. of Strat- 
ford, Essex, to Frances, second dau. of the late 
Henry Elliott, esq. of Heathencote, North- 
amptonsh.———-At Paddington, having been 

viously married at Gretna Green on the 

th of Nov. last, William Henry, son of Henry 
Haines, esq. of Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, to 
Mary-Ann, only dau. of the late P. Mullens, 
esq. of Acton.——At Poonah, Edward Wray, 
pes Bombay Horse Art. to Ellen, third dau. 
¥ h 





e iy —_— John Stamforth Pitts, ist 
13. At Kingston, John Garnham, esq. R.N. 
of Buxhall Vale, Suffolk, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of Lieut. George Williamson, R.N. 
14. At St. Mary’s, Capt. John Seager, Ma- 
Army, to Ann-Maria, youngest dau- of 
William Bloomfield, esq. Virginia-terr. South- 
wark,——At Northampton, William Wood, esq. 


638 BirthsmMarriages. 


[ June, 


Superintendent of Bethlem Hospital, to Eliza- 
beth-Tealby, second dau. of E. H. Barwell, esq. 
——At Hamburgh, Francis, eldest son of the 
late Francis Cremer, esq. of Paston, Norfolk, to 
Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of J. Fisher Costerton, 
esq. of Bradwell-house, Suffolk, and Yarmouth, 
-—At Moresby, Cumberland, John Stanley, 
esq. M.D. of Bellevue, to Jane, second dau. of 
the late Joseph Wheelwright, esq. of Stamford 
Hill.——At Madras, Browne Wood, esq. se- 
cond son of Lieut.-Col. H. J. Wood, Bengal 
Art. to Elizabeth-Charlotte, only dau. of the 
late James Alexander C, de Terraneau, esq. 
——At Calcutta, Richard Dodd, esq. second 
son of Charles Dodd, esq. of Camberwell, to 
=v eldest dau. of Capt. Moresby, Indian 
avy. 

15. At Bombay, W. C. Watson, esq. Bengal 
Civil Serv. to Barre-Georgina, youngest dau. 
of the late Major Latter, Bengal army. 

16. At Paris, James Duff, esq. M.P. for 

Banffshire, son of Gen. the Hon. Sir Alex. Duff, 
and heir presumptive to the earldom of Fife, 
to the Hon. Lady Agnes Georgina Elizabeth 
Hay, second dau. of the Earl of Erroll.——aAt 
Hove, near Brighton, the Hon. Arthur Schom- 
berg Kerr, bie ny son of the late Vice-Ad- 
miral Lord Mark Kerr and Charlotte late 
Countess of Antrim, to Agnes-Steuart, 
a dau. of J. H. Frankland, esq. of 
ashing-house, Surrey. At North Fer- 
riby, Thomas Gibson, esq. of Langholme, 
Dumfriessh. to Anne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
James Hodgson, esq. Newington Villa, Hull, 
——At Byculla, Thomas Thornton, esq. Coro- 
ner of Bombay, to Miss Hudson. 

17. Richard Brown, esq. youngest son of 
Charles Power Brown, esq. of Cobham, Surrey, 
to Maria-Sarah, fourth dau. of Charles Am- 
merschuber, esy. of Haywood, Cobham.—— 
At Carlisle, T. Perronet Edward Thompson, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law, to 
Ellen-Mary, eldest dau. of Edward James, esq. 
of Totnes. —— At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Fre- 
derick William Irby, esq. of Bayland Hall, 
Norfolk, to Isabella-Harriet, only child of 
Robert Bruce, esq. Chester-sq.——At Clifton, 
Ormus, youngest son of the late John Bid- 
dulph, = of Ledbury, Herefordshire, to 
Caroline-Margaret, dau. of the late Sir John 
Godfrey Thomas, Bart. of Bodiam, Sussex. 
——At Pernambuco, George Paton, esq. mer- 
chant, third son of the late James Paton, esq. 
of Crailing, Roxburghsh. to Mary-Ann, second 
dau. of the Rev. Obey Nash, Vicar of ‘Throw- 
ley, Kent.——At Clifton, the Rev. Charles 
Griffith, of Glyn-ceiyn, Brecon, to rey only 
child of the late Thomas Bold, esq. of Brecon. 

18. At Poona, Capt. R. H. Wardell, 5th 
Bombay Light Inf. to Ethelreda, dau. of the 
late William Chester, M.A. Chaplain to the 
Hon. East India Co.’s Service, Madras. 

19. At Jersey, James Matthew Simonet, 
esq. youngest son of the late J. Simonet, esq. 
of St. Helier’s, banker, to Sidney-Hannah, 
widow of Alexander Draper, esq. of Crew- 
kerne, Somerset, and dau. of Col, Thomas 
Purefoy, of Tipperary.——At Islington, Alfred 
Dew Harston, esq. of Islington, to Lucretia- 
Frances, youngest and only surviving dau. of 
the late James Hume Spry, esq. of = 
At Upper Deal, Commander P. Fisher, 
R.N. son of the late Capt. P. Fisher, R.N. 
Superintendent of Sheerness a to 
Catherine-Alicia, dau. of the late T. Back- 
house, esq. of Caldbeck, Cumberland.——At 
Florence, Henry Bankes, esq. to Amelia, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Peter Watson, esq. 
of Calcutta.——At St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, George Barne Barlow, esq. of the Crown- 
office, Temple, son of the Rev. G. F. Barlow, 
Rector of Burgh, Norfolk, to Frances-Charlotte, 
youngest dau, of the late John G. Maude, esq. 
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of Great Gocenp ats Holbrook, Charles 
Deane, esq. of Belstead Lodge, to Catherine, 


only dau. of the late John Pytches, esq. of 
Groton House, and grand-dau. to the late John 
Revett, esq. of Brandeston Hall.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. James A. Hallett, esq. 
of Great George-st. Westminster, to Martha- 
Anne, youngest dau. of William Broackes, 
M.D., of Cork-st. Pacengan geenees.-—At 
Paris, Henry Hugh O’Donel Clayton, second 
son of Col. Sir Wm. Robert Clayton, Bart. to 
Augusta, dau. of the late Sir Charles Oakeley, 
Bart. and niece to the Marquis de la Poer. 
Maubourg.——At the British Embassy, David 
Charles Cumby, Lieut. N.N. to Georgiana- 
Helen, dau. of the late Henry Ivie, esq. of 
Waterford._—At Derry, Marcus Dill, esq. 


Roy. Eng. to Margaret, eldest dau. of Isaac 
Colhoune, esq. of Londonderry.——At Dublin 
Thomas Lindsa Bucknall, esq. second son 0: 


the late Samuel Lindsay Bucknall, esq. of Turin 
Castle, co. Mayo, to Jane, eldest dau. of Sir 
James Dombrain, Inspector-Gen. of the Coast 
Guard.— At Brading, Isle of Wight, Capt. 
S. Tolfrey Christie, 80th regt. to Frances- 
Esther, dau. of J. Harrison, esq. of Hill House, 
ong > — At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Capt. Henry Wells Giffard, R.N. son of Adm. 
Giffard, to Ella-Emilia, fourth dau. of the 
hve om Sir Benjamin C. Stephenson, 

20. At Dawlish, Charles Henry Harrison, 
esq. Madras Art. to Louise-Elizabeth, young- 
est dau. of the late Joseph Barretto, esq. of 
London. 

21. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edwin 
Hearne. esq. M.P. of Southampton, to Sarah, 
third dau. of the late Charles Welch, esq. sur- 
geon, of Taunton. 

24. At St. Botolph, the Rev. John Taylor, 
of All Saints’, |Newmarket, to Catherine Anne 
Goss, of Kensington, dau. of the late John 
Weston Goss, esq. of Teignmouth, Devon.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John Thomas 
Graves, esq. M.A., F.R.S. of Gray’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Amelia, eldest dau. of William 
Tooke, esq. F.R.S. of Russell-sq.— At Lrstead, 
Norfolk, the Rev. Walter Mf‘Gilvray, of Glas- 

ow, to Maria, eldest dau. of Sir William 

ooker, Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

5. At Plymouth, Capt. T. C. Brooke, 7th 
Bengal N.I., son of T. H. Brooke, esq. late 
Gov. of St. Helena, to Catharine-Ann, young- 
est dau. of Henry Drake, esq.——At Brighton, 
the Rey. A. Mason, Vicar of Great Broxted, 
Essex, to Frances, eldest dau. of the late John 
Kebbell, esq. of the Pavilion Colonnade, Brigh- 
ton.— John Mocatta, esq. Gloucester-ter. 
Hyde Park, third son of Daniel Mocatta, esq. 
to Maria, third dau. of the late Alexander 
Goldsmid, esq. 

26. At Kendal, Herbert Broom, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister - at - law, to Ellen- 
Thornthwaite, eldest dau. of the late John 
Thomson, esq. M.D. of Leeds.——At Prest- 
bury, the Rev. John Davies, M.A. Incumbent 
of Elsecar, near Wentworth, Yorksh. to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Martin Swindells, 
esq. Chesh.—At Burnet, near Bath, S. E. 
Caspersonn, of Birkenhead, M.D. to Lusitania, 
only dau. of the late Capt. John Murray 
Browne, 75th Reg.——At Camberwell, George- 
Arthur, second son of the late Rev. 8. C. Fripp, 
of Bristol, to Mary, only child of the late a 
W. Percival, esq. of London, and only grand- 
child of the late Rev. Lowthion Pollock, of 
Macclesfield. — At Iron Acton, Gloucestersh. 
Joseph Griffiths Swayne, esq. M.D. Bristol, to 
Georgiana-Emily, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
George Gunning, Rector of West Deeping, 
Lincolnsh. 

27,_ At Bombay, Alexander Kinloch Forbes, 
sq. Bombay Civil Sery. youngest son of the 
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late John Forbes Mitchell, esq. Of Thainston 
Aberdeen, to M -Moir, third dau. 
Henry David Forbes, esq. of ie, same 


county. 
28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. C. R. 
Mackenzie, ona. to Madeline, third 7. of the 
late Rev. Sir William Murray, Bart. of Cler- 
mont, N.B.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Capt. H.D. Sands, King’s Guards, to 
Georgiana-Elizabeth, eldest . of George 
Whieldon, esq. of Springfield House, War- 
wickshire. 

31. At Dulwich, George John Wood, M.D. 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme, to Elizabeth, dau. 
of the late Mr. Garrett, and only sister of 
Thomas Garrett, esq. of Herne Hill, S x 

At St. James’s, Paddington, F. W. 
Machen, esq. M.D. Fellow of University 





Coll. of Chester-pl. Hyde Park-sq. to M 
only child of the late Hon. Hen . eof 
Stawell House, Richmond.——At Chel _ 


the Rev. W. C. Harrison Smith, eldest son of 
E. Smith, pa po Ramsgate, to Harriet-Ann, 
only child of Lieut.-Col. Austen, K.H. of Chel- 
tenham.——At Cheltenham, Maj. Erskine, 45th 
Reg. eldest son of the late Col. Erskine, C.B. 
and nephew of the late Marquis of Winchester, 
to Augusta-Pratt, dau. of the late Hon. Sir 
William Oldnall Russell, Chief Justice of 
Bengal. ——At Brighton, the Rev. A. Mason, 
Vicar of Great Broxted, Essex, to Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late John Kebbell, esq. of 
Stroud House, Essex, and Pavilion Colonnade, 
Brighton.——At Bath, B. W. Godfrey, esq. 
son of the late Rev. Thomas Godfrey, Vicar of 
Melton Mowbray, to Anne-Maria, widow of 
J. H. Booth, esq. 

April 2. At St. Marylebone, George 
second son of George Creighton, esq. of Du 
lin, to Marianne-Harriet-Maria-Johanna, eld. 
dau. of the late Alexander Baillie, esq. of 
Green-st. Grosvenor-sgy.—At St. Pancras, 
the Rev. Thomas Fry, Rector of Emberton, 
Bucks, to Mary-Ann, relict of William Foster, 
esq. of Hazlehurst, and second dau. of the late 
Sir W. C. Bagshawe, of the Oaks, Derbys.—At 
Marylebone, Lieut.-Col. Perceval, late of the 
Grenadier Guards, to Catherine, dau. of the 
late J. R. Parker, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 
and Kermincham Hall, Chesh. At St. Pancras, 
Ferdinand Slade, esq. of Norwood, youn; 
surviving son of the Jate Henry Slade, esq. 
of Battersea, to Harriet, youngest dau. of 
William W. Greenhill, esq. of Hunter-st.—At 
Brighton, the Rev. Richard N. Blaker, B.A. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to a 
dau. of John King, esq. of Brighton.——A 
Paris, Thomas Dawson, esq. of London, to 
Mary, second dau. of the late Thomas Bur- 
nell, esq. of Bridgewater, D. P. G. M. for 
Somerset.—At Henley-in-Arden, Warwick- 
sh. Lieut. Thomas Cull, R.N. of Totnes, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Lieut. D. 
ew } wees of. ao 

" reenwich, red, youngest son 
of John Myrie Holl, esq. of Hackney, to 
Anne, dau. of the late William Bartlett, esq. 
of the Hon. East India Co’s. Ser.—at Bath, 
R. W. Capone, esq. to Susan, youngest 
surviving . of the late Benjamin Water- 
house, esq. of Kingston, Jamaica. 

4. At Upper Chelsea, George Windsor Earl, 
esq. of Hampstead Heath and of North Aus- 
tralia, to Clara, eldest dau. of Capt. Siborne, 
of the Royal Military Asylum—At Be: James’s, 
Piccadilly, George Webbe Dasent, esq. M.A. 
third son of the late John Roche Dasent, esq. 
Attorney Gen. for the Island of St. Vincent, to 
Frances-Louisa, third dau. of W. F. A. De- 
lane, esq.—At St. Pancras, Euston-sq. Charles 
Bathurst Woodman, esq. of ‘baston, War- 
wicksh. to Emma, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen, Corner,——At St, Mary’s, Paddington, 
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Col. Pereira, Bengal Art. to Baily, Jocageet 
dau. of Barrett Wadden, esq. of Kingston 
Surrey.—At St. James’s, Dover, Archibald 
Impey, esq. Bengal Eng. son of Edward Impey, 
esq. of Cumberland-st. Hyde Park, to Harriot- 
n, dau. of Baldwyn Duppa Duppa, esq. 
of Hollingbourne House, Kent.——At St. Pan- 
cras, Frederic ingon, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, to Mary, second 
dau. of the Rev. John P. Potter, of Russell-pl. 
Fitzroy-sq.—At St. Marylebone, Philip West- 
ley Hardwick, esq. to Mary-Anne, dau. of 
Mr. William Fox, engineer, of Compton-st. 

7. At Islington, Edward Ballard, esq. M.D., 
of Gower-st. Bedford-sq. to Julia-Hannah, 
eldest dau. of Charles Huggons, esq.—aAt 
Paddington, Francis Waugh, esq. Lt. of the 
47th Madras N. I. to Elizabeth-Maria, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Mori, of New Bond-st. 

8. At Ryde, I. W. James Butler Fellowes, 
esq. 45th regt. eldest son of Sir James Fellowes, 
to Eustatia-Georgina Player, second dau. of 
Capt. Bridstocke, R. N. of Stone Pitts, near 


yde. 

9. At Pannall, Yorksh. John Cass Birkin- 
shaw, esq. of York, C.E. to Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Thackwray, esq. of 
Harrowgate.——At Brading. Isle of Wight, 
Charles, eldest son of the late Charles Meeres, 
esq. of Islington, to Clara, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Cholwell Wilkins, esq. of New- 
port, and granddau. of the late James Powell, 

.D. to the Forces. 

10. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir Thomas 
Hesketh, Bart. of Rufford Hall, Lancash. to 
Lady Arabella Fermor, eldest dau. of the late 
Earl Pomfret. 

14. At Kingswear, Devon, the Rev. An- 
drewes Reeve, of Kittery Court, Dartmouth, 
eldest son of the late Lieut. J. A. Reeve, R.N. 
of Clifton, to Susan, second dau. of the late J. 
Newman, esq. of Exeter.——At Sutton Montis, 
Somerset, the Rev. Thos. Holmes Ravenhill, 
M.A. of Worcester Coll. Oxford, to Mary- 
Frances-Vincent, elder dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Oldfield Bartlett, Rector of Swanage, 
Dorset.——At Louth, the Rev. John Badcock, 
LL.D. Rector of Little and Castle Carltons, to 
Harriett-Mary, dau. of the late Henry A 
man, esq. merchant.——At Horncastle, the 
Rev. W. Affleck Peacock, B.A. eldest son of 
Capt. Peacock, of Thorpe Tylney, to Isabella- 
Hannah, second dau. of the Rev. J. B. Smith 
D.D. Rector of Martin and Sotby, and Head 
Master of the Horncastle Grammar School. 
——aAt Chester, the Rev. Lawrence Stuart 
Morris, M.A. Rector of Thornton in Craven, 
son of the late Col. Morris, Bengal Serv. to 
Charlotte, dau. of Samuel Pierce, esq. Brook 
House, Chester. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. 
Charles Baring, youngest son of Sir Thomas 
Baring, bart. to Caroline, dau. of the late 
Thomas Read Kemp, esq.——At All Souls’, 
Langham-pl. Col. Sir Robert Nickle Knight, 
K.H. to Elizabeth, relict of the late Major- 
Gen. Nesbitt, Hon. East India Co.’s Service. 
——At Starston, the Rev. George Lewis All- 
sopp, B.A. of Emmanuel Coll. Curate of St. 
Margaret’s, Ilketshall, to Caroline Jane, youn; 
est dau. of Charles Etheredge, esq.—The 
Rev. B. C. Kennicott, B.A. of Oriel Coll. Ox- 
ford, and Incumbent of All Saints’, Monk- 
wearmouth, to Emma, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. John ‘Hodgson, Vicar of Hartburn, 
Northumberland. 

15. At Davenham, Capt. Henry H. France, 
of the Carabineers, to Emily, dau. of Richard 
Hosken, esq. of Carevick, Cornwall.—At 

urne, Lincolnsh. the Rev. Christopher R. 
Andrews, of Manea, Camb. second son of {the 
late Rev. Robert Gordon Andrews, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dav, of the late John Mawby, 
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esq. of Bourne.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
Ps Frederick Hand, eldest son of Thomas 
Firth, esq. banker, Hartford Lodge, Cheshire, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of Joseph Mallaby, ‘3 
of Birkenhead.—At_ Biggleswade, Capt. T. 
S. Knox, 42d Bengal Light Inf. son of John 
Knox, esq. of Rushbrooke, Londonderry, to 
Caroline-Catherine, second dau. of Robert 
Lindsell, esq. of Fairfield, Beds.——At Kirkby 
Overblow, the Rev. William Sinclair, of St. 
George’s, Leeds, to Sophia-Maria-Georgina, 
second dau. of the Kev. James Tripp, Rector 
of Kirkby Overblow.—At Woolwich, the 
Rev. Frederick Le Poer Trench, M.A. to Ma- 
tilda-Sophia, fifth dau. of the late John Ire- 
land, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Robert 
Lough Harrison, son of George Wells Har- 
rison, esq. of Eden Minster, Kent, to Sarah- 
Anne, er dau. of the late Thos. Meates, 
esq. of Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq.—aAt South- 
ampton, William Stephens, esq. eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Rear-Adm. George Hope- 
well Stephens, <3 to Catharine-Saunders, 
second dau. of the late Capt. William Richard 
Smith, R.N. of Southampton.——At St. Pan- 
cras, William Stow, esq. B.A. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Cambridge, eldest son of David Stow, esq. 
Glasgow, to Catharine, eldest dau. of Charles 
G. Bannister, esq. John-st. Bedford-row.—_-. 
At Seend, the Rev. Alston William Radcliffe, 
M.A. Vicar of North Newnton, Wilts, son of the 
Rev. 7 Radcliffe, D.D. Prebendary of 
Sarum, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Peter Awdry, esq.——At Bristol, Edw.-Bowles, 
eldest son of Edward Bowles Fripp, esq. of 
Ilfracombe, to Emma-Sophia, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Richard Sanders, esq. of Berkeley-sq. 
—--At Keynsham, J. L. Arabin Simmons, Lieut. 
Royal Eng. to Ellen-Lintorn, only child of John 
Lintorn Simmons, esq. of Keynsham, Somer- 
set.——At Chester, William Twanbrook Hall, 
esq. of Grappenhall Hall, to Anne, youngest 
dau. cf the late Rev. John Collins, Frodsham, 
Cheshire.——At Leamington, the Rev. Piers 
C. Claughton, Rector of Elton, Fellow of Uni- 
versity Coll. Oxford, to Fanny-Sarah Clarke, 
dau. of Henry Clarke, esq,——At Boxley, Kent, 
the Rev. John C. B. Riddell, Rector of Harriet- 
sham, Kent, to Frances-Sophia, dau. of the late 
George James Cholmondeley, esq. and the 
Countess Dowager of Romney.——At Datch- 
worth, Herts, Thomas Pennyfather, esq. to 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Thomas Hatton, 
esq. of Buckland, near Dover.——At Headley, 
Surrey, John ——— Fleet, esq. of Fenchurch- 
st.to Esther, second dau. of the Rev. Ferdinand 
Faithful, Rector of Headley. —At Leicester, 
Capt. Henry Butler, son of Col. the Hon. Pierce 
Butler, M.P. to Clara, eldest dau. of John 
Taylor, esq. of the Newarke.——At Newton 
Limavady, Derry, Edwd. Senior, esq. youngest 
son of the late Rev. John Raven Senior, of 
Winterbourne, Glouces. to Theodosia Sidney, 
second dau. of Marcus M‘Causland, esq. of 
Fruit Hill —-At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Hugh 
Statham, esq. to Harriot-Batten, youngest dau. 
of the late John Russell, esq. of South Lam- 
beth.——At Tottenham, John-William, only 
child of John Robins, esq. of Watford, Herts, 
to Emily-Mary, only child of Fowler Newsam, 
esq. of Stamford-hill.—At St. Pancras, Percy, 
eldest son of Ralph Ricardo, esq. of Cham- 
= Hill, to Matilda-Mawdsley, fourth dau. of 

ohn J. Hensley, esq. of Tavistock-sq.—At 
Trinity Church, Marylebone, Thomas Ogilvy, 
esq. of the Hon. East India Co.’s Civil Serv. 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Sir William Ogilvy, 
Bart. of Inverquharity, to Georgiana, third 
dau. of the late Samuel Bosanquet, esq. of 
Forest House, Essex, and of Dingestow-court, 
Monmouthsh, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Errout, K.T. 

it 19. At the residence of his son- 
in-law Viscount Campden, in Portman- 
square, aged 45, the Right Hon. William 
George Hay, seventeenth Earl of Erroll 
and Lord Hay, in the peerage of Scotland 
(1452), Baron Kilmarnock, of Kilmar- 
nock, co. Ayr (1831), Hereditary Great 
Constable of Scotland (1315), and Knight 
Marischall, K.T., G.C.H. a Privy Coun- 
cillor, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, 
and a Lieutenant-General of the Royal 
Archers of Scotland. 

Lord Erroll was born on the 21st Feb. 
1801, the second son of William the six- 
teenth Earl, by his second wife Alicia, 
third daughter of Samuel Eliot, esq. of 
Antigua. His elder brother James Lord 
Hay, an Ensign in the lst Foot Guards, 
was killed at the battle of Waterloo, in 
1815. 

His father died on the 26th Jan. 1819, 
and he consequently succeeded to the title 
when in his 18th year ; and he had not 
attained the age of twenty, when he mar- 
ried on the 4th Dec. 1820, Miss Elizabeth 
Fitz-Clarence, third daughter of the Duke 
of Clarence and Mrs. Jordan. 

After the accession of his Royal father- 
in-law to the throne, he was sworn a 
Privy Councillor, Jan. 31, 1831, and cre- 
ated a peer of the United Kingdom on the 
17th June following. He was further 
honoured with a grand cross of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic order, and was elected a 
Knight of the Thistle in 1835. He wasa 
cordial supporter of the Whig party, and 
on the accession of the Melbourne admi- 
nistration in 1835, he was appointed Mas- 
ter of the Buckhounds, which office he 
vacated in Nov. 1839, for that of Lord 
Steward of the Household. The latter 
he resigned in Aug. 1843. 

He was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Aberdeen, on the death of 
the Duke of Gordon, in 1836. 

The Earl of Erroll had suffered a long 
illness from the wasting effects of diabetes. 
He went to Paris last year for the benefit 
of his health, and had not long returned. 

Lord and Lady Erroll had four children, 
one son and three daughters, all of whom 
are living, viz. 1. the Right Hon. Adelaide- 
Harriet-Augusta Viscountess Campden, 
who was married in 1841, to Charles- 
George Viscount Campden, son and heir- 
apparent of the Earl of Gainsborough, 
having previously officiated as one of the 
Queen’s bridesmaids ; 2. the Right Hon. 
William-Harry now Earl of Erroll, born 
in 1823, a First Lieutenant in the Rifle 
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Brigade ; 3. Lady Agnes-Georgiana-Eli- 
zabeth, lately married, at Paris, to James 
Duff, esq. M.P. for Banffshire; and 4. 
Lady Alice-Mary-Emily. 

The remains of this lamented noble- 
man were removed from Portman-square 
on the morning of April 27, at eight 
o’clock, for interment at Wimbledon, at- 
tended by the present Earl of Erroll as 
chief mourner ; his widowed Countess, 
and her three daughters, Viscountess 
Campden, Lady Agnes Duff, and Lady 
Alice Hay; also by his sister, Lady Isa- 
bella Wemyss, Lady Mary Fox, the bro- 
thers and brothers-in-law, Earl Munster, 
and other near relatives. The service was 
performed by the brother-in-law of the 
deceased, the Rev. C. Wodehouse. Her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
and the other branches of the Royal family, 
graciously offered their carriages to follow 
in the procession, and also many noble- 
men and friends of the deceased, which 
was respectfully declined, in consequence 
of his late lordship’s express wish and 
direction that his funeral should be strictly 
private. 





Lorp Viscount Hoop. 

May 8. In Bryanstone-square, aged 38, 
the Right Hon. Samuel Hood, third Vis- 
count Hood, of Whitley, co. Warwick 
(1796), and Baron Hood of Cotherington, 
co. Hants (1795), Baron Hood of Cather- 
ington, in the peerage of Ireland (1783), 
and a Baronet br: 78). 

He was born Jan. 10, 1808, the eldest 
son of Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Francis 
Wheler Hood, (eldest son of the second 
Viscount,) who was killed in action on the 
heights of Aire in France in 1814, by 
Caroline, only daughter of the late Sir 
Andrew Jasper Hamond, Bart. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
grandfather, Jan. 25, 1836. 

His Lordship married, June 27, 1837, 
Mary-Isabella, daughter of the late Ri- 
chard Tibbits, esq. of Barton Segrave, 
Northamptonshire, by Horatia-Charlotte, 
only daughter of Thomas Lockwood, esq. 
(afterwards the wife of the late Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. Edward Stopford). By 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue, 
four sons and one daughter: 1. the Right 
Hon. Francis-Wheler now Viscount Hood, 
born in 1836 ; 2. the Hon. Arthur Hood, 
who died an infant in 1839; 3. the Hon. 
Caroline-Mary; 4. the Hon. Albert ; 5, 
the Hon. Alexander-Frederick. 
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Sir Wit1i1aM Boortusy, Bart. 

April 21. At Ashbourne-hall, Derby- 
shire, aged 64, Sir William Boothby, the 
eighth Bart. of Broadlow Ash in the same 
county (1660), a Deputy Lieutenant, 
Receiver-general of the Customs in the 

ort of London, and Paymaster to the 
ee. corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

He was born March 25, 1782, the elder 
son of Sir William Boothby, the seventh 
Baronet, by Rafela, daughter of Seigneur 
Miguel del Gado, of Mahon, in the Island 
of Minorca. He was for many years a 
Captain in the 7th Garrison battalion ; 
and succeeded his father in the baronetcy, 
March 17, 1824. 

Sir William Boothby married first, Jan. 
19, 1805, Fanny, only daughter of John 
Jenkinson, esq. and niece to Charles, first 
Earl of Liverpool. By that lady, who 
died in 1838, he had issue two sons and 
four daughters: 1. Louisa-Maria, mar- 
ried in 1833 to the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Dundas, youngest son of Lord Viscount 
Melville, and her several children; 2. 
Caroline-Mary ; 3. Sir Brooke William 
Robert Boothby, born in 1809, who has 
succeeded tothetitle; 4. Fanny-Charlotte- 
Anne ; 5. Cecil-Brooke ; and 6. Maria. 

Sir William Boothby married secondly 
in 1844, Mrs. Cranstoun Nisbett, the well- 
known actress, widow of Captain Nisbett, 
of the 2d Life Guards, who died from the 
effects of a kick from his horse received 
while driving from Richmond to the me- 
tropolis. 


Baron Butow. 

Lately. His excellency Baron Bulow, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Prussia. 

This nobleman was formerly represen- 
tative of Prussia at the Germanic Diet, 
and from the year 1826 to 1841, he was 
the Ambassador of Prussia at this court. 
To the talents of this highly gifted noble- 
man were due several of the most impor- 
tant of those treaties which allayed the 
hostile spirit that menaced a general war 
after 1830. His mental exertions in these 
great conferences several times perilled 
his life. Called to the highest post under 
his King during the present crisis of af- 
fairs in Prussia, the feeling of responsi- 
bility weighed on his exhausted energies ; 
the fear of the future, and the constant 
overstraining of his intellect, produced a 
mental alienation, under which he has just 
succumbed at his seat at Tegel, in Prussia 
—a fact the more remarkable, as his pre- 
decessor in office died of the same disease 
produced by the same causes! 


ApMIRAL GREIG. 
Dec, 30, 1844. At St. Petersburg, 
Alexis Greig, an admiral in the Russian 


navy, Member of the Imperial Council, 
Senator of the Empire, and Knight of all 
the Russian Orders. 

This distinguished officer was ever anx- 
ious to promote the education of those 
under his command; and, aware of the 
advantages of a practical acquaintance 
with astronomy, he founded the well- 
known Observatory of Nicolajef, on the 
Black Sea. In his latter years, he was 
recalled from active service to St. Peters- 
burgh, where he was appointed a constant 
member of the Council of the Empire, and 
became very useful in forwarding the pur- 
suit of knowledge. The Emperor named 
him President of the Scientific Commis- 
sion, to which the founding of the great 
Observatory of Pulkowa was intrusted ; 
and there is no question that the success- 
ful building and endowment of this esta- 
blishment are mainly owing to his care 
and intelligent guidance. Admiral Greig 
has an additional claim to our regard in 
being the brother-in-law of Mrs. Somer. 
ville. He was one of the very first mem- 
bers of the Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don ; and he ever expressed a lively regard 
for its welfare and proceedings. He pre- 
sented to it the universal instrument by 
Reichenbach. 


Dr. BEssEL. 

March 17. At Konigsberg, in his 62d 
year, Dr. Freidrich Wilhelm Bessel, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in that university, a 
foreign member of the Royal Society of 
London, &c. &c. 

Perhaps no individual has contributed 
so much to the advancement of the science 
of astronomy, during the present century, 
as this distinguished and excellent man. 
His time was devoted unceasingly to the 
investigation of the heavens; and, by the 
immense number and accuracy of his ob- 
servations, he laid down the exact position 
of tens of thousands of stars, for which he 
received, in the year 1829, the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London. Having obtained instruments 
of very great power and accuracy, he di- 
rected his attention to observing, with ex- 
treme care, the remarkable star, 61 Cygni, 
to endeavour, if possible, to ascertain the 
least apparent parallax; and, after a pa- 
tient and continued series of observations, 
from the summer of 1837 to the spring of 
1840, the result of his labours was crowned 
with so much success, that another gold 
medal was presented to him by the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London. From 
these observations, it appears that the dis- 
tance of this star from the earth is nearly 
six hundred and seventy thousand times 
that of the sun ; and it is the first star 
whose distance has been ascertained, 
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In the year 1842, by direction of the 
King of Prussia, he honoured this country 
with his presence, on the occasion of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science holding its meeting at Man- 
chester, where he was the visitor of Dr. 
Ashton. His presence at the meeting 
added greatly to its interest, and brought 
several eminent philosophers to meet him ; 
amongst others, Sir J. F. W. Herschell 
and Sir William Rowan Hamilton; the 
former saying in a letter, that although 
his occupations were unceasing, he would 
nevertheless spare some days to go to 
Manchester, to meet so distinguished a 
philosopher. 

Capt. Jonn Ciavett, R.N. 

March 11. At Greenwich Hospital, 
aged 70, John Clavell, esq. the senior 
Captain on the list of the Royal Navy. 

He was midshipman of the Victory, at 
Toulon, in 1793, when Sir G. Cockburn 
was lieutenant of that ship. He served 
on shore under Nelson at the siege and 
taking of Bastia and Calvi, in 1795; in 
Hotham’s second action, in July of that 
year ; in the action off Cape St. Vincent, 
in February, 1797; and in command of 
the jolly boat of the Victory, with six 
men, captured two transports laden with 
powder. He was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant in July, 1797, and was 
senior of the Royal Sovereign, the flag- 
ship of Lord Collingwood, who spoke of 
him in a letter to Lord Nelson, as ‘ in- 
deed my right arm, and the spirit that 
puts every thing in motion.” He was 
wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, and 
was promoted to the rank of Commander, 
his commission bearing date the day after 
the battle. He subsequently commanded 
the Weazel brig, in which ship he engaged 
for several hours, and captured, a Spanish 
privateer pierced for 20 guns. He also 
took part in numerous actions in the 
Adriatic, and on one occasion was again 
wounded. He was promoted to the rank 
of Captain, Feb. 4, 1808. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1837, to the superintendent- 
ship of Chatham Dockyard ; and on the 
expiration of his term of service there was 
appointed to Greenwich Hospital. Cap- 
tain Clavell received a pecuniary reward 
from the Patriotic Fund for his services. 


Coronet E. WItLpMAN. 

March 28. At Brighton, Colonel Ed- 
ward Wildman. 

He served in the Peninsula with the 
4th Dragoons, from April 1809, to Sept. 
1811, and again from July 1812 to the 
end of that war in 1814, including the 
battles of Talavera and Busaco, the action 
at Redinha, the battle of Albuera, the re- 
treat from Salamanca to Portugal, and the 


battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Tarbes, and 
Toulouse. The gallant Colonel served 
also throughout the campaign of 1815, and 
had three horses killed under him at Water- 
loo. He received two severe sabre wounds 
in the head and arm, and was made pri- 
soner at Albuera. His commissions were 
thus dated :—Cornet, May 8, 1806 ; Lieu- 
tenant, May 14, 1807; Captain, Dec. 17, 
1814 ; Major, Sept. 24, 1818 ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Sept. 25, 1823 ; Colonel, June 
28, 1838. Colonel Wildman was p 

on the half-pay list in March, 1839. 


Six Witu1am Mutter, Bart. Lord 
GLENLEE. 

May 9. At Barskining, Ayrshire, in 
his 90th year, Sir William Miller, Bart. 
(1788), formerly a Lord of Session by the 
title of Lord Glenlee. 

He was the son and heir of Sir William 
Miller the first Baronet, who was Lord 
President of the College of Justice of 
Scotland, by his first wife Margaret, 
eldest daughter of John Murdoch, esq. 
of Rosebank, provost of Glasgow. He 
succeeded his father in the Baronetcy in 
1789. 

He married his cousin Grizel, daughter 
of George Chalmers, esq. by Grizel, 
daughter of his uncle William Miller, esq. 
and had issue three sons and two daugh- 
ters; 1. Sir Thomas, who has succeeded 
to the baronetcy ; 2. William; 3. Grizel, 
married in 1808 to William Macdonald, 
jun. of St. Martin’s, advocate ; 4. Mar- 
garet ; 5. Lockhart. 


R. N. Leaver Newron, Esa. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 71, Ro- 
bert Newton Leaper Newton, esq. of 
Mickleover, co. Derby, a magistrate for 
that county. 

He was born March 1, 1775, the eldest 
son of John Leaper, esq. of Derby, who 
assumed the name of Newton in 1789, 
by Anna-Maria, daughter of Philip Hut- 
chinson, esq. of Risley, co. Derby, niece 
to the late Bishop of Killala, and cousin to 
Sir Francis Hutchinson, of Glanmore cas- 
tle, co. Wicklow, Bart. 

Mr. Newton had served the office of 
Sheriff of Derbyshire. 

He married April 16, 1818, a daughter 
of Matthew Stephenson, esq. of Bath. 


Rev. Tuomas GisBORNE. 

March 24. At Yoxall Lodge, Stafford- 
shire, aged 87, the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 
M.A. Prebendary of Durham. 

Mr. Gisborne was born at Derby, 
October 31, 1758, the eldest son of John 
Gisborne, esq. of that town, by Anne, 
daughter of William Bateman, esq. He 
was for about six years under the tuition 
of the Rev. John Pickering, Vicar of 
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Mackworth, near Derby, and in 1773 was 
laced at Harrow school, of which the 
v. Dr. Benjamin Heath was then head- 
master. In 1776 he entered at St. John's 
college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in Jan. 1780, as sixth 
wrangler and senior Chancellor’s me- 
dallist, and that of M.A. in 1783. He was 
ordained deacon in 1781, and priest in 
the following year. Inthe autumn of 1783 
he was presented by the Rev. Dr. Proby, 
Dean of Lichfield, to the perpetual curacy 
of Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire; 
and the same year he removed to Yoxall 
Lodge, near Barton, where he ever after 
resided. He was appointed to the Ist 
prebendal stall at Durham in 1826. 

Mr. Gisborne was distinguished as an 
author by a long series of works, which 
appeared in the following order :— 

The Principles of Moral Philosophy 
investigated, and briefly applied to the 
Constitution of Civil Society; together 
with Remarks on the Principle assumed 
by Mr. Paley as the basis of all moral 
conclusions ; and on other positions of the 
same Author. 1789, 8vo.; 4th edition, 
comprehending thesucceeding article, 1798. 

Remarks on the late Decision of the 
House of Commons respecting the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. 1792, 8vo. 

An Enquiry into the Duties of Men in 
the Higher Rank and Middle Classes of 
Society in Great Britain, resulting from 
their respective Stations, Professions, and 
Employments. 1794, 4to. Also, 1795, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Walks in a Forest ; or, Poems descrip- 
tive of Scenery, and Incidents character- 
istic of a Forest at different seasons of 
the year. 1794, 4to. 1797, 8vo, 7th edi- 
tion, 12mo. 

An Enquiry into the Duties of the 
Female Sex. 1797, 8vo. 8th edition, 12mo. 

A Familiar Survey of the Christian 
Religion and History, as connected with 
the Introduction of Christianity, and with 
its Progress to the Present Time. 1797, 
8vo. 5th edition, 1811. 

Poems, Sacred and Moral. 1798, 8vo. 
3rd edition, 12mo. 

Ode to the Memory of William Cowper, 
esq. 1800, 4to. 

Sermons, 1802, 1806, 2 vols. 8vo. 5th 
edition, 1812. 

Observations on the Plan for Training 
the People to the Use of Arms, with 
reference to the subject of Sunday Drill- 
ing. 1806, 8vo. 

Sermons; principally designed to il- 
lustrate and enforce Christian Morality. 
1809, 2 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, 1812. 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of Christ’s Church, in Needwood, Staf- 
fordshire, Aug. 15, 1809, 8vo. 


Thomas Gisborne. [ June; 


A Sermon preached at Derby, Dec. 16, 
1810, on occasion of the Death of the 
Rev. Jonathan Stubbs. 8vo. 

The Love of Christ the Foundation of 
Christian Benevolence; a Sermon on the 
Anniversary of Derbyshire General Infir- 
mary, 1811. 

Substance of a Speech delivered at 
Stafford, April 8, 1812, at a Meeting con- 
vened for the purpose of forming a Staf- 
fordshire Auxiliary Bible Society, 8vo. 

A Sermon preached at Walsall, at the 
Archdeacon’s Visitation, 1813, 8vo. 

A Thanksgiving Sermon, 1814. 

Substance of the Speech at a General 
Meeting of the County of Stafford respect- 
ing the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 1814. 

Sermons on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Colossians. 1816, 12mo. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology to 
Christianity. 1818, 12mo. 

An Enquiry respecting Love as one of 
the Divine Attributes. 1838, 8vo. 

In the death of Mr. Gisborne, the town 
of Stafford and its institutions have sus- 
tained a great loss. Many are the hearts 
that have been gladdened, and the anxieties 
that have been relieved, by his bounty, 
through the medium of the Rector of the 
parish, though, at the time, he was never 
permitted to name the source from which 
such munificent and unobtrusive Christian 
benevolence flowed. His name was as- 
sociated with some of the most eminent 
persons of the present and past generation: 
such as Dr. Samuel Johnson, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Bishop Barrington, Mrs. Hannah 
More, the late Bishop Ryder, and various 
other persons distinguished by literary and 
moral excellence. Mr. Gisborne married, 
in 1784, Mary, daughter of Thomas Ba- 
bington, esq. of Rothley Temple, Leices- 
tershire, by whom he had issue seven sons 
and two daughters. Theformer were: 1. 
Thomas Gisborne, esq. of Horwich house, 
co. Derby, formerly M.P. successively for 
Stafford, Derbyshire, and Carlow, and now 
M.P. for Nottingham ; who married, first, 
Elizabeth-Fysche, daughter of John Pal- 
mer, esq. of Ickwell house, co. Bedford, 
and sister to Charles Fysche Palmer, esq. 
M.P. for Reading; and secondly, in 1826, 
Susan, daughter of the late Francis Duc- 
kinfield, esq. of Duckinfield, Cheshire, 
and has issue by his first wife. 2. Thomas- 
John, who married Sally Krechner, of St. 
Petersburgh. 3. William, of the Ceylon 
civil service, who married in 1818 Mary- 
Elizabeth, only daughter by hissecond mar- 
riage of the Hon. and Rev. Thomas-James 
Twiselton, D.D. son of Thomas Lord Say 
and Sele. 4. The Rev. James Gisborne, 
appointed in 1820 Perpetual Curate of 
Barton under Needwood, and in 1838 
Vicar of Croxall, Derbyshire. 5, Mat- 
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thew Gisborne, esq. who married Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. David Browne, M.A. 
6. Walter Gisborne, esq. of Horridge 
house, co. Derby. The daughters are 
Mary, married in 1820 to William Evans, 
esq. of Allestree hall, M.P. for North 
Derbyshire, and Lydia, married in 1824 
to the Rev. Edmund Robinson, of Thorpe 
Green, co. York. 

Mr. Gisborne’s portrait was painted by 
J. Hoppner, R.A. and was engraved by H. 
Meyer, in Cadell’s Gallery of Contempo- 
rary Portraits, published 1814. 


Rev. JonatHan WALTON, D.D. 

April 20. At the rectory house, Bird- 
brook, Essex, in his 72nd year, after an 
illness of some months, the Rev. Jona- 
than Walton, D.D., Rector of the Parish 
and Rural Dean. 

Dr. Walton was the last surviving son 
of Nicholas Walton, esq. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, many years Receiver for the 
Greenwich Hospital estates, and was born 
at Farnacres in the parish of Lamesley 
and county of Durham, on the 7th of 
October, 1774. He received his early 
education at Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar 
School, Newcastle, under the two Moises, 
uncle and nephew, for both of whom he 
always retained feelings of affectionate re- 
gard. At Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1796, M.A. 
1799, and subsequently B.D. and D.D., 
he contracted lasting friendships with 
several men of worth and eminence, 
amongst whom may be particularized the 
learned and respected Dr. Wordsworth, 
recently deceased, to whom Dr. Walton 
dedicated two volumes of excellent ser- 
mons published in 1822. His first curacy 
was Gosforth, within the vicarage of New- 
castle ; from whence in 1802 he was pre- 
ferred to the rectory of Birdbrook, to- 
gether with which for some time he held 
also the curacy of Ridgewell, the adjoin- 
ing parish. His long residence and use- 
ful labours amongst them had endeared 
him to his parishioners, whilst his zeal in 
the furtherance of every pious and chari- 
table work which tended to promote the 
glory of God and the good of the Church 
had gained for him the respect and esteem 
of all the neighbourhood. As Rural Dean, 
an office for which from his judgment 
and experience he was admirably qualified, 
he was the channel of communication be- 
tween the Bishop and the clergy in his 
Deanery, and annually visited the several 
parishes within his jurisdiction, inquiring 
into the state of the churches and parson- 
age houses. His own parsonage and church 
were not neglected; on both he laid out 
considerable sums in repairs and improve- 
ments which shew his excellent sense and 
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judicious taste. He restored the chancel 
in his church to its pristine state, opening 
out windows which the barbarism of a 
former age had either wholly or partially 
blocked up, and fitting it with stalls after 
the original pattern. Besides the sermons 
already alluded to, Dr. Walton was the 
author of a small volume, published in 
1833, containing two sets of Lenten Lec. 
tures upon the Doctrine of Repentance, 
as set forth in the Gospel, and as illus- 
trated in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
In 1842, he also published ‘‘ The Glory of 
the Latter House,” a sermon preached 
shortly after the consecration of St. John’s 
Chapel, Cornish Hall End, in the erection 
of which, upon the confines of his own 
parish, he had taken considerable interest. 
Dr. Walton’s manner of preaching was 
earnest and impressive, and his style was 
characterized by simplicity and clearness, 
whilst his matter was excellent and in 
strict accordance with the doctrines of the 
Church of England. In private life, Dr, 
Walton was amiable, kind, and hospitable, 
He married Judith, daughter of Thomas 
Fenn, esq. of Ballingdon Hall, near Sud- 
bury, who died some years ago leaving no 
issue. 


JoserH Loxpatez, Esa. 
April 2. At Abington Abbey, co, 
Northampton, aged 87, Joseph Loxdale, 


esq. 

Mr. Loxdale was a native of Shrews- 
bury, and for many years held a promi- 
nent position in the municipal and judicial 
affairs of that town. He was born in the 
year 1759, and was admitted a member of 
the Corporation, May 7, 1781; elected 
an Alderman, July 18, 1792 ; he succeeded 
William Harris, esq. as Deputy Recorder, 
July 12, 1786; and on the resignation of 
John Langley, esq. was chosen steward 
of the Corporation, Aug. 31, 1787; and 
in the year 1797 he served the office of 
Mayor. 

His extensive legal acquirements, com- 
prehensive mind, and general acquaintance 
with local incidents, enabled him through 
a long series of years to guide the import- 
ant affairs connected with the local go- 
vernment of the town, with firmness and 
moderation for nearly half a century ; 
being at all times sincerely desirous of 
advancing its welfare—sustaining its ho- 
nour,—and promoting those matters that 
were most conducive to its prosperity ;— 
while as a magistrate, (pertaining to his 
office as steward and one of the senior Al- 
dermen,) his sagacity,—his integrity,— 
and unremitting attention will long be 
remembered as fraught with zeal and ex. 
tensive utility. At the same time it may be 
mentioned that his clear and succinct 
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charges to the jury, when presiding as 
Deputy Recorder at the Borough sessions, 
will not soon be forgotten by many of his 
contemporaries ; and when, from advanced 
years and consequent infirmity, he retired 
from that office at the close of the year 
1833, he carried with him a well-merited 
eulogium of the honesty and ability with 
which justice had been administered from 
the seat he had so long occupied in that 
court. 

Soon after this time he resigned the 
office of Alderman, and on the passing of 
the Municipal Act, that of Steward. 

In his political opinions, as far as they 
were exercised, he evinced a warm attach- 
ment to the British Constitution as esta- 
blished in Church and State ; and as in 
public life, while energy permitted, he was 
esteemed for the readiness of access, and 
for the manner in which his various official 
occupations were discharged, so, in his 
domestic circle and among his numerous 
friends, his urbanity of manners secured 
him general respect. 

The obsequies of this venerable gentle - 
man took place on Thursday the 9th of 
April, his remains being deposited in the 
family vault in the cemetery attached to 
the Parish Church of St. Chad, Shrews- 


bury. H.P 
: Rice Wynne, Esa. 

April7. AtShrewsbury, aged 69, Rice 
‘Wynne, esq. 

For nearly fifty years Mr. Wynne prac- 
tised the medical profession in Shrews- 
bury, actively, extensively, and success- 
fully. Noman could have possessed more 
completely the unbounded confidence of 
his patients ; and we have reason to be- 
lieve that those who sought his medical 
aid, ever remained his attached friends. 
When called upon to take a part in the 
public business of the town, Mr. Wynne 
was always found equal to the under- 
taking ; and was regarded by conflicting 
parties as a man of acumen, judgment, 
energy, and moderation. 

Mr. Wynne was a native of Shrews- 
bury, and became a member of the ancient 
corporation of that town Jan. 9, 1801, and 
was elected an Alderman, Aug. 31, 1821, 
and in the following year he served the 
Office of Mayor. After the passing of the 
Municipal Act he took an active part in 
corporate affairs, and was subsequently 
elected an alderman, an office which he 
held only for a short time, in consequence 
of increasing professional duties. In 
short, the loss of such an individual 
is greatly felt in the town; and, while 
it cannot be easily supplied, will never 
cease to be lamented by those who knew 
him best, 


R. Wynne, EsyeB. Field, Esq—H. Murray, Esq. (June, 


His remains were interred, April 14, in 
the churchyard of St. Alkmund’s, Shrews- 
bury. H.P, 


Barron FiExp, Ese. 

April 11. At his residence, Meadfoot 
House, Torquay, in his 60th year, Barron 
Field, esq. late Chief Justice of Gibraltar, 

Mr. Field was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple, June 23, 1814. He was 
formerly Advocate Fiscal at Ceylon, after- 
wards Chief Justice of New South Wales, 
and finally Chief Justice of Gibraltar. 

When only a student at the Inner Tem- 
ple, he published, in 1811, an Analysis of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, in 8vo. 

Since his retirement from his judicial 
functions, and return to this country, he 
had devoted considerable attention to dra- 
matic literature. He was the editor of some 
of the works of the Shakespeare Society, 
as, The True Tragedie of Richard the 
Third, printed by the Society in 1844, and 
two Plays by Thomas Heywood, issued 
during the present year; and it was his 
intention to have completed, at intervals, 
the collection of Heywood’s Dramatic 
Works, and to have introduced the whole 
by a biographical account of the poet. 
The Council of the Society in their re- 
cent report have expressed their deep 
regret at his loss, and their sense of his 
great qualifications and accomplishments 
as an editor, and his disinterested zeal in 
the cause of literature. 


Hucu Murray, Ese. 

March 4. In Wardrobe-place, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, aged 67, Hugh Mur- 
ray, esq. F.R.S. Ed. and F.R.G.S. 

The father, and grandfather, and great- 
grandfather of Mr. Murray were ministers 
of the parish and town of North Berwick 
in East Lothian ; a living which his an- 
cestors had held uninterruptedly from the 
period of the Revolution till the death of 
the last incumbent, his elder brother, in 
1824. His mother was sister to the late 
Principal Hill, of the University of St. 
Andrew’s. At an early age he was placed 
as a clerk in the excise-office in Edin- 
burgh, where having at command con- 
siderable leisure from his official duties, 
he cultivated a literary taste, which he 
pursued with an ardour that can best be 
appreciated by referring to the numerous 
and valuable works which he gave in suc- 
cession to the world. Mr. Murray’s first 
production, and when he was a very young 
man, was the ‘‘ Swiss Emigrants,’’ a tale 
published anonymously, but containing 
proofs of a cultivated mind, and a strong 
turn for romance. A few years afterwards 
he enlarged and completed Dr. Leyden’s 
‘* Historical Account of Discoveries and 
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Travels in Africa,’” which appeared in 
1817, in two 8vo. volumes ; his next work 
was the ‘* Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia,’ which was published in 
three vols. 8vo. in 1820: and in 1829, 
appeared his ‘‘ Discoveries and Travels in 
America,’ in two vols. 8vo. These 
productions display very considerable 
research ; they are written in a lively 
elegant style, and acquired for their author, 
at the time, a liberal share of popularity. 
Along with his more important labours, 
Mr. Murray had some connexion with the 
newspaper press, and was for a time 
editor of the Scots Magazine, published 
by the late Mr. Archibald Constable, who 
was at that time the great Mecenas of 
Scotish literature. He also contributed 
to the Edinburgh Gazetteer; but it was 
his connexion with the magazine that pro- 
cured for him a place in the celebrated 
Chaldee Manuscript, among the other rival 
heroes lampooned in that extraordinary 
satire. His great work, however, and 
that on which his fame will chiefly rest, 
was his ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Geography,’’ 
which appeared in 1834. It was a stu- 
pendous monument of reading, industry, 
and research. It seems like the employ- 
ment of a lifetime, the united labours of a 
society of contributors, rather than the 
production of a single pen. During the 
latter years of his life, he was a frequent 
contributor to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library,’ published by Messrs. Oliver 
and Boyd ; and of that excellent and useful 
series no fewer than fifteen volumes were 
either partially or entirely written by him. 
The most elaborate of these productions 
are his ‘‘ History of British India,’’ three 
vols. ; his ‘* Account of China,’’ three 
vols. ; of ‘‘ British America,” three vols. ; 
of the ‘‘ United States,” three vols. For 
the same publication he wrote the histori- 
cal part of the ‘‘ Polar Seas and Regions,” 
the descriptive account of ‘‘ Africa,’’ and 
an enlarged edition of the ‘‘ Travels of 
Marco Polo.” Such diligence has not 
many examples, even in this age of literary 
industry. These works shew that he pos- 
sessed talents and acquirements of a high 
order, but withal his manners were simple, 
retiring, and unassuming to an extreme 
degree. His extensive knowledge made 
him a valuable and entertaining com- 
panion ; and while esteemed for the wide 
range of his information, he was beloved 
for the kindness and simplicity of his dis- 
position. (Edinburgh Advertiser.) 


Mr. Frise... 
In England, Mr. Frisell, our 


Lately. 
countryman by birth, though accident 
had made him a Frenchman by residence 
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and association for more than half a 
century. 

Having gone into that country in 1792, 
at the age of eighteen, for the purpose of 
completing his education, he settled hims 
self at Dijon,—which had then the ré- 
putation of preserving the best pronune 
ciation of the French language ; and be- 
came involved in the decree of the Con- 
vention for the arrest of suspected per- 
sons. In his prison in that town, were 
assembled the best company of the Céte- 
d’Or; and there Mr. Frisell formed friend- 
ships which tempted him to Paris when 
its doors were opened, and introdueed 
him to the choicest circles of that capital. 
Here he became the friend of Chateau- 
briand (whose touching stanzes, so well 
known under the title of Jeune Fille et 
Jeune Fleur, were written on the occasion 
of the death of Mr. Frisell’s daughter, at 
the age of seventeen), of M. de Fontanes, 
M. Joubert, and many other of the distin. 
guished literaryand learned men of Franee ; 
by whom he was esteemed for his various 
acquirements. He published, in French, 
a short treatise on the English constitu- 
tion; valued in that country as giving 
the clearest and most precise view of 
the subject, in a summary way, at which 
the general reader had been able to ar- 
rive. Mr. Frisell was on the point of re» 
turning to Paris, when death arrested him 
on his native soil.— Atheneum, 


Mr. Joun Lz Kevux. 

April 2. Aged 62, Mr. John Le Keux, 
the eminent architectural engraver. 

Such a man must not pass unreco 
though of record he needs little beyond 
what he himself has written—that is, grae 
ven in characters equally legible and dura+ 
ble, and in graphic language the most des 
lightfully eloquent. If the life of artists 
in general be unproductive of biographi+ 
cal details, that of an engraver, especially 
of one always fully occupied, is more of a 
blank than others. In the present case, 
we may insert between the date of his 
birth and that of his death, the words 
‘* application to his profession, and devo- 
tion to his art,” and we have nearly all 
the history of John Le Keux: for when 
diligently and uninterruptedly prosecuted 
as it was by him—and he often laboured 
sixteen hours a day, for some continuance 
—such occupation altogether insulates 
from the busy world, and compels an exe 
istence as unvaried as that of a recluse. 

Mr. Le Keux was born, June 4, 1783, 
in Sun-street, Bishopsgate, where his fa- 
ther was a wholesale pewter-manufacturer. 
Destined by his father to the same busi- 
ness, he was at first apprenticed to him 3 
but after a year or two, when he was 
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about seventeen, he spurned pewter, and 
took to copper as a metal more congenial 
with the artistic talent felt stirring within 
him. James Basire, the eminent archi- 
tectural engraver of that day,—to whom 
John’s youngest brother Henry was arti- 
cled as a pupil—had seen and praised 
some specimens of drawing by the former. 
Thus encouraged, he took the hardy step 
of transferring his allegiance from his fa- 
ther to Basire.. With the latter he re- 
mained as pupil for four years; and im- 
bibed a decided taste for architectural sub- 
jects, especially those in the Gothic style. 
Refining upon the manner of his master, 
he formed for himself one combining both 
truthfulness and taste of delineation in a 
degree almost unprecedented—one equally 
removed from dry mechanical and mere 
painstaking correctness on the one hand, 
and from that sort of freedom which is 
more spirited than scrupulous on the 
other. In almost every production of Le 
Keux there is striking evidence both of 
his perfect intelligence of, and his sympa- 
thy with, the subject ; and, without them, 
mere exactness of imitation will accom- 
plish comparatively little in architectural 
drawing—will at the most give only ap- 
proximations to what is professed to be 
described. Such engravers and drafts- 
amen as John Le Keux and his brother, as 
Mackenzie and Cattermole, all at once 
advanced architectural illustration to a 
rank in Art which it had never before 
reached in this country. The beauties of 
Gothic buildings previously seen—as far 
as regards the representation of them upon 
paper—chiefly through the mists and fogs 
of prosaic engravings, burst forth to view 
in their real splendour when lighted up by 
the warming as well as illuminating rays 
of taste so flung upon them. 

John Le Keux’s peculiar talent has cer- 
tainly mainly contributed to the deserved 
celebrity of many architectural publica- 
tions that have themselves been instru- 
mental in diffusing a taste for the study 
of the Gothic style, not only here at 
home, but upon the continent also—at 
least in Germany. His works may be 
briefly recorded by merely enumerating 
nearly all the best publications illustra- 
tive of Gothic architecture that appeared 
in his time; Britton’s Architectural An- 
tiquities, Cathedrals, &c.; the elder Pu- 
gin’s Antiquities of Normandy, Gothic 
Specimens, and Gothic Examples ; Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey (in which the interior 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel is a wonderful 
performance). The plates in the first 
volume of Neale’s ‘“ Churches” are also 
by him. To these may be added the 
‘* Memorials of Oxford,’’ and the similar 
work on “eae both which are chiefly 
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after drawings by Mackenzie, and are two 
most charming works of their kind. 

The honour of the name of Le Keux 
will be, if not advanced—which would be 
next to impossible—no doubt ably sup- 
ported by the talent of his eldest son, Mr. 
J. H. Le Keux, whose plates of the Tra- 
vellers’ Clubhouse amply satisfy the de- 
mands of the most exigeant and fastidious 
taste.—Art Union. 


DRAGONETTI. 

April 16. Aged 91, Domenico Dra- 
gonetti, the eminent double-bass player 
in the Opera orchestra. 

This well-known instrumentalist was the 
son of Pietro Dragonetti, a Venetian mu- 
sician, and at an early age gave proof of 
possessing extraordinary ability—holding 
the situation of first double bass at the 
Opera Buffa, and at the Grand Opera 
Seria, while yet in his teens. At the age 
of twenty-four he was engaged for the 
Italian Opera in London. His physical 
command over the colossal instrument he 
played was enormous, his personal strength 
being of an unusual kind ; and this, con- 
joined with his musical sensitiveness, ex- 
hibited a combination of requisites as yet 
unrivalled. His facility in fingering the 
cable-like strings of the double bass was 
such that few violoncello passages were 
beyond his reach; and it was often a mat- 
ter of wonder, no less than of admiration, 
how he managed to execute rapidities upon 
an instrument of such large bodily dimen- 
sions, with so much charming delicacy and 
finish, and with such unfailing exactitude. 
His personal manners were eccentric, and 
his habits penurious ; and it is presumed, 
from the parsimonious way in which he 
lived, and his notoriously ungiving dispo- 
sition, that he had accumulated consider- 
able property. Anecdotes are plentifully 
told as to his personal traits and charac- 
teristics. His conversation was an unin- 
telligible jargon of three or four tongues ; 
for, although he resided in this country 
considerably more than half a century, he 
did not speak the language—either through 


inability to acquire it, or through the im- . 


pulses of an affected oddity. He was 
childishly fond of dolls, a collection of 
which he had by him, dressed up in the 
costume of various nations ; and instances 
are adduced of the waggish exemplifica- 
tions of manual strength which he was 
prone to give—such as calling for pots of 
beer in public houses, and crumpling up 
the pewter with his herculean gripe when 
he had drank it. He has left behind him 
a curious assortment of musical instru- 
ments, among them an amati double bass, 
which, it is believed, he has bequeathed 
to the chapel of St, Marco, at Venice, 
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etti was a composer of no mean 
ability, and in early life the concertos and 
sonatos he wrote to exhibit the hitherto 
anknown powers of the double bass, ob- 
tained great commendation. His place in 
the orchestra of her Majesty’s Theatre is 
now filled by Anfossi, a performer of dis- 
tinguished excellence. 

The last honours were paid to this great 
artist on Friday, April 24, at the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, Moorfields, where he was 
buried in the vaults. The funeral service 
was performed by priests, by torch light, 
and some disappointment was expressed 
that a great musical performance had not 
been got up for the occasion ; but the regu- 
lations of the chapel prohibit the execu- 
tion of a grand requiem mass with full 

d. The mourners were—in the first 
coach, Count Pepoli, the Italian poet, 
author of the libretto of Z Puritani ; 
J.B. Heath, esq. Governor of the Bank 
of England; and Mr. Novello, the com- 
poser—these three gentlemen being left 
executors ; and Mr. Appleby, Dragonetti’s 
solicitor, a well-known amateur. The 


veteran Lindley, who played with Drago- 
netti for half a century, Lablache, Signor 
Costa, the conductor of the Philharmonic 
orchestra, and Mr. Salamon, one of the 
best amateur contra-bassi, for many years 


a pupil of the deceased, were in the second 
coach. In the third were Signor Sivori, 
the violinist ; M. Tolbecque, the first vio- 
lin of the opera band; Anfossi, now the 
principal double bass ; and Mr. Pigott, 
the principal second violin, and one of 
Dragonetti’s oldest professional friends. 
Some private carriages completed tie cor- 
tege. 


Mr. Joun WILKS. 

Jan. 17. At Chelsea, Mr. John Wilks, 
formerly M.P. for Sudbury. 

This extraordinary adventurer was the 
son of another gentleman of the same 
name, an attorney in Finsbury square, 
and F.R.S. who sat in Parliament for 
Boston from 1826 to 1837, and who was 
chiefly distinguished as an agent of the 
dissenters, being for many years Hon. 
Secretary to ‘‘ The Protestant Society for 
the Protection of Religious Freedom.”’ 
The son was brought up to the same pro- 
fession. In 1825 he made himself noto- 
rious by the concoction of a variety of 
joint-stock companies, whereby he received 
the distinction of ‘‘ Bubble Wilks.” These 
outrageous projects ruined thousands, and 
did not appear to enrich Mr. Wilks, for 
he was constantly in hot water with hosts 
of creditors, and lived in a state of siege 
in consequence of the Sheriff’s-officers. 
Shortly after his achievements in the 
Panic Year,”? he contrived to get him- 
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self returned as eter —_ 4 
Sudbury, at the election of 1 
after standing a contest which terminated 
as follows : 

John Wilks,jun. ... . 

Bethell Walrond, esq. . . . 490 

W. Ogilvy, esq. . . . « « 203 
He professed Whig politics; but seldom 
showed his face in the House of Commons ; 
and in April 1828 he resigned his seat. 

He shortly after appeared before the 
Lord Mayor on a charge of forgery. He 
was the agent for a legal house in Scot- 
land, and was accused of signing the 
names of that firm to a bond for a con- 
siderable sum, which he obtained and ap- 
propriated to his own uses. He was re- 
manded to the Giltspur-street Compter ; 
and when he was again taken before the 
Lord Mayor, no prosecutor came forward. 
England, however, became too hot to hold 
Mr. Wilks, and he proceeded to Paris, 
where he obtained the situation of cor- 

erespondent to the Standard. He took a 
beautiful villa at Auteuil (near Paris), and 
entertained his friends with much hospi- 
tality. But he ‘could not ‘leave well 
alone.” He dabbled in the fands, and to 
aid his schemes, spread false rumours on 
the Bourse to influence their prices ; and 
one fine morning the Prefect of Police 
sent him orders to leave thé French capi- 
tal in 48 hours, and France in four days. 
His friends interceded with the Minister 
of the Interior and with the English Am- 
bassador in Paris ; and the orders were 
recalled. The syndicate of stock-brokers, 
however, gave directions that he should 
not be allowed to set foot in the Bourse 
any more. 

He afterwards promulgated a famous 
scheme for establishing the London and 
Paris Courier, by means of a jomt-stock 
company, the capital being 200,000 francs 
(80002. sterling.) The journal appeared, 
and in three or four months all the capital 
was spent, and Mr. Wilks bolted. An 
English gentleman, with some fortune, 
was induced to take up the enterprise ; 
the debts of the journal were paid by him, 
and Mr. Wilks was enabled to return to 
Paris. Inashort time he founded a joint- 
stock company to establish La Revue 
Protestante, a monthly magazine. This 
scheme failed ; and the only gainer was 
Mr. Wilks. His plan of operations was 
now the formation of a “ Paris Parcels’ 
Delivery Company.” This project also 
fell; and Mr. Wilks was once more thé 
only gainer. Paris had now become an 
unhealthy atmosphere for a man of his 
active mind; and, ashe lost the foreign 
correspondence of the Standard, he had 
no means of carrying on the war. He ac 
cordingly honoured on once more with 
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his presence, and settling himself in Sur- 
rey-street, Strand, attempted to found an 
*« Authors’ Institute.” The hollowness 
of this scheme was exposed, and the en- 
terprise was consigned to the usual fate of 
Mr. Wilks’s numerous projects. He was 
then lost sight of for some time, but latterly 
Mr. Wilks had been engaged in the esta- 
blishment of a Clerical Office. He issued 
@ prospectus, stating that a thousand cler- 
gymen had subscribed to it, and held out 
the most glorious prospects to all who 
would do business with him. But his real 
source of gain was this :—He advertised 
for clerks who must deposit each 200/. in 
his hands, as a guarantee of honesty and 
good behaviour; and by these means he 
entrapped no less than twenty young men 
—thus appropriating no less a sum than 
4000/7. Inthe midst of this nefarious pro- 
ceeding he was taken suddenly ill and died, 
He has left comparatively no property 
behind him, and the young men who de- 
posited their money in his hands, have, 
not a chance of ever recovering one frac- 
tion.—( Weekly Dispatch.) 


Tuomas Tag, Esa. 

April 21. Aged 70, Thomas Tegg, esq. 
of Cheapside, Bookseller. 

Mr. Tegg’s early career was one of 
struggling and difficulty, and his life pre- 
sents a striking illustration of how much 
can be accomplished by perseverance and 
earnestness of purpose. He was born in 
1776 at Wimbledon, in Surrey. During 
his boyhood Horne Tooke was a neigh- 
bour of his parents, and frequently noticed 
him. His father dying, he was left to 
the care of some friends, who sent him to 
Galashiels, iv Selkirkshire, where, for the 
sum of ten pounds per annum, he was 
boarded, lodged, clothed and educated, 
by a Mr. Graham, with whom he remained 
four years. At the end of that time he 
set out, on a cold November morning, to 
walk to Dalkeith, with nothing in his 
pockets but a letter of introduction to a 

y in that town, anda sixpence. There 

e obtained a situation. Removing to 
Edinburgh a short time after, he first saw 
Robert Burns, Hugh Blair, and Henry 
Mackenzie, in the shop of Creech, which 
those worthies were in the habit of fre- 
quenting. From Edinburgh Mr. Tegg 
found his way successively to Berwick, 
Alnwick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Dur- 
ham. After many privations and trials 
be obtained employment in the last city. 
From thence he removed to Sheffield, and 
worked in Mr. Gale’s printing office. 
He next set out for London, where he 
arrived broken in spirits and low in purse. 
As he did not immediately obtain employ- 
poent pis sufferings were great; but per- 
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severance overcame them, and he entered 
the service of the then well-known pub- 
lishers, the Messrs. Arch, of Cornhill, 
with whom he remained nine years. His 
care and prudence during that time placed 
him in a position to think of commencing 
business on his own account, and he took 
a shop in Aldersgate-street, whence he 
afterwards removed to 111, Cheapside. In 
the former Mr. Tegg laid the foundation 
of his fortune ; commencing a system of 
evening book-auctions, which he continued 
for many years. By means of these, and 
by entering largely into trade, either in 
issuing reprints or buying remainders of 
books at a low price, he rapidly increased 
his fortune. At length his trade in- 
creased so much, that he found extensive 
premises essential, and transferred his 
business to No. 73, Cheapside, known as 
‘the old Mansion House.” Here his 
transactions were as large, perhaps, as 
those of any single bookseller. 

In 1843 Mr. Tegg was elected Sheriff 
of London, but his declining health pre- 
vented him from serving that important 
office, and he not only paid the fine of 
4007. to the City of London, but pre- 
sented an additional hundred to found a 
‘* Tegg scholarship’? at the City of London 
School, together with a valuable collection 
of books. 

Mr. Tegg had been particularly success- 
ful in some of his late purchases. Among 
others he bought about 100,000 volumes of 
Murray’s Family Library, at one shilling 
each, and reissued them again at more 
than double the price. 

He also made a little fortune out of Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s Family Bible; he stereo- 
typed the work, and such was the avidity 
with which it was received, that edition 
after edition quickly succeeded, to Mr. 
Tegg’s great profit. 

Mr. Tegg was a man who combined 
powers of endurance under misfortune 
with determination of purpose, in a re- 
markable degree. To use his own recent 
words :—‘‘ Truly I can say that, passing 
through life, whether rich or poor, my 
spirit never forsook me so as to prevent 
me from rallying again. I have seen and 
associated with all ranks and stations in 
society. I have lodged with beggars, and 
had the honour of presentation to Royalty. 
I have been so reduced as to plead for 
assistance, and by the goodness of Pro- 
vidence I have been able to render it to 
others.” He was generally believed to 
have been the original of Twigg, in 
Hood’s ‘‘ Tylney Hall.’’ 

Mr. Tegg had several sons bred up to 
his own profession ; who went to distant 
settlements to seek their fortune, backed 
by their father’s reputation, and valuable 
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stock of books. One has recently died 
abroad; a second is just returned from 
Sydney, New South Wales; and a third, 
his youngest son, Alfred-Byron (aged 20), 
on whom his father’s fondest hopes were 
placed, was a scholar of Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford ; and was so affected by the 
shock of his father’s death, that his own 
followed shortly after, and their bodies 
were deposited on the same day on the 
grandfather's coffin in Wimbledon church- 


Mr. CHarues Ewart. 

March 23. At Davyhulme, near Man- 
chester, in his 77th year, Mr. Charles 
Ewart, a distinguished Waterloo veteran. 

He was born at Kilmarnock, and en- 
listed in the Scots Greys in 1779. He 
served with that regiment in the Low 
Country campaigns, under the Duke of 
York, in 1793-94, and shared in all the 
victories and defeats which the allied arms 
experienced. It was at this period, if we 
are not mistaken, that the Scots Greys 
made an unprecedented charge, breaking 
a solid square of French formed upon ice ! 
With the exception of a small portion of 
the Greys, who took part in the Peninsu- 
lar war, the regiment was not again abroad 
until 1815, when it was called, along with 
the household troops, to meet the enemy 
at Waterloo. Upon that ever memorable 
field, the Greys, who, alone with the First 
Royals and ‘Enniskillens, formed Pon- 
sonby’s cavalry brigade, performed a dis- 
tinguished part. Two standards were 
taken by the brigade—one by the First 
Royals,* and the other by the Greys—the 
gallant captor of the latter being Serjeant 
Ewart. The eagle belonged to the 45th 
Regiment of Invincibles, and was superbly 
gilt and ornamented with gold fringe. It 
was inscribed with the names of the fol- 
lowing battles: Jena, Austerlitz, Wagram, 
Eylau, Friedland, &c. The capture was 
made in the first charge of the brigade, 
when two columns of French infantry, 
5000 strong each, were broken, and about 
2000 men taken prisoners. Ewart had a 
severe contest for the eagle. The bearer 
of it aimed at his groin, but he parried 
the thrust and cut him down. He was 
next assailed by a lancer, who hurled his 
lance at him; but he dexterously threw 
off the weapon, and, before he could re- 
cover himself, cut him upwards through 
the chin. He was then attacked by a foot 
soldier, who, after firing, charged him 
with the bayonet ; but he soon lost the 





* Corporal Stiles, of the First Royal 
Dragoons, captured the other eagle; it 
belonged to the 104th regiment, and had 
been presented to it by Maria- Louisa. 
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combat, and shared the fate of the other 
two. This finished the contest for the 
eagle. Ewart then rode on—“ eagle and 
all”’—with the view of following his 
comrades, who had gone forward in the 
charge. He was, however, immediately 
stopped by General Ponsonby, who called 
to him—** You brave fellow, take that to 
the rear; you have done enough until 
you get quit of it.” He was thus reluc- 
tantly compelled to retire. He after- 
wards rode into Brussels with his trophy, 
amidst the acclamations of thousands. 

The gallant conduct of Ewart was 
greatly applauded, abroad as well as at 
home; and shortly after his return he 
was promoted to an ensigncy in the 5th 
Royal Veterans, and had a retiring pen- 
sion of 5s. 10d. per day. Nor was this 
gallant act without its reflected honour on 
the regiment. The Scots Greys, in re- 
ference to Waterloo, have an eagle on their 
standard. A few years ago the then 
reigning sovereign (we believe William 
IV.), in commemoration of this brave ex- 
ploit, granted to the Scots Greys the 
privilege of having a French eagle upon 
their buttons. At that time, it is be- 
lieved, they were quartered somewhere in 
Ireland; and the officers, justly proud of 
the honour conferred upon them, deter- 
mined to bestow a substantial proof of 
their feelings upon Mr. Ewart, and ac- 
cordingly sent him a silver cup, worth 40 
guineas. Of this the old veteran was 
naturally proud ; but he only retained it 
a few weeks. Early one evening, duri 
the temporary absence of himself and his 
wife, his house was broken into, and on 
their return they found that the cup and 
several other articles which he highly 
prized were stolen. A young man in 
the neighbourhood, who was strongly sus- 
pected of being the thief, was appre- 
hended, but, for want of evidence, he was 
discharged. Some time afterwards this 
individual, whose name was Reddish, being 
convicted of another felony, was sen- 
tenced to transportation ; and, before leav- 
ing the Salford New Bailey, he confessed 
that it was he who had committed the 
robbery at Mr. Ewart’s house. The loss 
of this valuable token of respect was a 
source of grief to Mr. Ewart as long as he 
lived. 

When in Edinburgh, in 1816, Ewart 
was invited to a public dinner, and had 
his health proposed by the late Sir Walter 
Scott. Hewas also, about the same time, 
entertained in Kilmarnock, the place of 
his nativity. After retiring from the army, 
he lived chiefly at Davyhulme, near 
Manchester, where he died. He visited 
Ayrshire for the last time, as he himself 
predicted, in September 1841. 
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Before Waterloo, Ewart had been dis- 
tinguished as a swordsman in the Greys, of 
which regiment he was master of fence. 
Like Shaw, the Lifeguardsman, he was 
aman of Herculean strength, and more 
than ordinary stature. He was about six 
feet four inches in height. Among many 
anecdotes he was wont to relate of his ad- 
ventures in war, one was to the following 
effect : the particular engagement is not 
distinctly remembered, but it is believed 
to have been Waterloo :—A gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, having 
purchased for his son a cornet’s com- 
mission in the Scots Greys, recommended 
him to make the acquaintance of Ewart, 
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then a sergeant in that gallant corps, and 
considered one of the first swordsmen in 
the service. In a charge made by the 
Greys upon a body of the enemy, a single 
French officer alone escaped destruction. 
Mr, Ewart was about to cut him down, 
when the young cornet ordered him to be 
spared, and to fall into the rear as a 
prisoner. No sooner did the treacherous 
Frenchman see the back of the generous 
officer who had thus spared his life, than 
he pulled a pistol from his breast and shot 
his deliverer, who fell dead from his 
horse. ‘‘ Seeing this,” said Ewart, ‘I 
rode up till the scoondrel, and sent him to 
his account, cutting him doon at ance.” 
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Vor. XXIII. p. 557. The late Miss 
Linwood’s celebrated pictures, worked in 
worsted, have been brought to the hammer, 
at the Exhibition Gallery, Leicester Square, 
where many principal subjects, after emi- 
nent masters, had been for the last half 
century an object of great curiosity to the 
sight-seeing country visitors to London ; 
but they realized very low prices, in many 
instances the frames alone being worth the 
money ; 37 lots of the matchless produc- 
tions of her needle producing very little 
more than 300/. 

Vou. XXIV. p.76. The will of the 
late Lord Carbery was proved in Ire- 
land, and its validity has been con- 
tested in Doctors’ Commons. The tes- 
tator bequeaths to his wife, Lady Car- 
bery, the rents of his English and Irish 
estates, money at bankers, and ‘‘ the pic- 
ture of Viscountess Sudley,’’ and gives 
her a power to dispose by will of 6000/. 
To his nephew G. E. Freke (now Lord 
Carbery), 40002. per annum while un- 
married; but if he marry with consent 
of trustees, the annuity to be increased to 
5000/7. His plate, jewels, pictures, &c. in 
Treland to descend as heir-looms. Plate, 
&c. in England, and ‘‘ the ring given by 
Queen Anne to George Evans, who was 
created Lord Baron Carbery,’’ to go with 
Laxton-hall, Northamptonshire, as heir- 
looms. The possessor of his estates to 
obtain the royal license to use the name 
and arms of Freke. To nephews, legacies 
varying from 5007. to 50007. To Rev. 
Joseph Stopford, one of his executors, 
5007. The possessor of Castle Freke to 
reside there six months every year, and to 
forfeit 20007. each year of non-residence, 
such sum to be laid out in improving his 
estates, The possessor ‘' to see that my 


seat in the cathedral church of Rosscarbery 
be at all times kept in a seemly and be- 
coming state of repair.” Gives 1000/. to. 
wards improving Laxton church. Toser- 
vants who have lived with him five years, 
the amount of one year’s wages. Gives 
real and freehold estates and residue of 
property to his eldest nephew. He directs 
that any person taking “‘ an interest under 
the will,”’ who shall become a ‘‘ Papist or 
Roman Catholic, or intermarrying with a 
Papist or Roman Catholic,” shall forfeit 
such interest. The executors are Joseph 
Stopford, James Freke, and Lady Car- 
bery. The will, which is dated April 26, 
1845, is very long. 

P. 90. In science, the Rev. Henry 


Coddington, F.R.S. devoted his atten- 
tion principally to optics; on which 
subject all his publications treated, ex- 
cept, we believe, a small anonymous 
tract which he wrote on the principles of 


the Differential Calculus. His first work 
on optics was an elementary treatise, the 
first in our language which introduced the 
Cambridge student to modern methods : 
it was published in 1822; and, though 
useful, did not exhibit much originality 
either of matter or manner. His second 
work, published, in two parts, at Cam- 
bridge (1829 and 1830), is that by which 
his name as an investigator in mathema- 
tical physics will be preserved. The se- 
cond part treats of optical instruments in 
an elementary manner; but the first is the 
most complete investigation of the geo- 
metrical laws of reflexion and refraction 
in the case of mirrors and lenses which 
exists in our lan, . Taking for his 
basis the then recently published investi- 
gations of Mr. Airy on the path of a ray, 
whether of a direct or oblique pencil, Mr. 
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Coddington exhibited this complicated 
subject in a manner which renders it ac- 
cessible to any student of moderate ma- 
thematical attainments and sufficient in- 
dustry.— Report of Astronomical Society. 

P. 103. The remains of Major Hoven- 
den—who appears, after for years fighting 
his country’s battles, to have reached New 
South Wales, to find, not an asylum 
where he might end his days in peace and 
plenty, but to perish by the most horrible 
of deaths, absolute starvation—were found 
in the Bungarabbee Brush, on the Western 
Road. The bones were disjointed and 
scattered, and not a single particle of flesh 
remained. The discovery was made by a 
party who were bee-hunting. On pur- 
suing the search, a variety of articles and 
a leather valise were found there, two 
cloth body-coats, a cloth cloak, a blue 
cloth cap with a peak, a boot, two tooth- 
brushes, and shaving and nail-brushes, 
the remnants of a black-silk stock, a 
handkerchief, and also a quantity of 
bones. When the peak of the cap was 
first found it was covered with dirt, but 
on cleaning it, there was found written, 
apparently with a penknife, ‘‘ Frederick 
Hovenden died of hunger.”” The second 
boot could nowhere be found, nor could 
any razor. The major had been missing 
about 18 months, about which time he 
left Sydney, and when he neither said 
where he was going, nor did he leave word 
with his agent, Mr. Nicholas James, 
where he could be found; and although 
he had been advertised, no trace could be 
obtained of him. The major had been 
about three or four years in the colony, 
and when he left Sydney, he had been 
heard to remark that he would rather go 
into the bush as a shepherd than be de- 
pendent on his friends. He had recently 
brought a considerable sum of money with 
him to the colony, but had lost it. 

P. 192. The will, with twenty-four 
codicils appended, of Sir Philip Durham, 
G.C.B., has been proved by two of his 
executors, John Macdonald and John An- 
derson, esqrs., power being reserved to 
James Dennistoun, esq., the Earl of 
Elgin having renounced. The funded and 
personal property in England was sworn 
under 12,000/. He bequeaths the swords 
presented to him by the Patriotic Fund of 
the City of London and merchants of 
Trinidad, together with his service of 
plate, to his niece, Mrs. Lillias Dundas, 
and the heir of the Largo estate, and 
leaves to her the diamonds which were his 
late wife’s, Lady Durham, and entails 
them as heir-looms. Also 10,000/., un- 
der her contract of marriage with Robert 
Dundas, esq., and leaves his watch and 
seals to him as the representative of his 
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family. To his niece, Mrs. Isabella 
Murray, 5,0007., and to her daughters, 
8,000/., and leaves her all the furniture 
at Polton House; to Captain Mur- 
ray, 5,000/.; to Mrs. Ironside, 2,0000. ; 
to Mrs. Dennistoun he leaves his 
Brougham and grey horses, and other 
bequests; and to Mr. James pee pa 
500/.; to Thomas Murray, Royal 
neers, "all his shares in the United Co: 
Mines and General Steam Navigation 
Company ; to Mrs. Nathison, 100/. a-year, 
and the house in Keir-street, Edinburgh ; 
and many other bequests to his relatives 
and acquaintance. The spy-glass re- 
covered from the wreck of the Royal 
George he bequeaths to the United Ser- 
vice Museum. The snuff-box given to 
him by the King of Naples, he leaves to 
James Wolfe Murray, as also the small 
gold ship the Anson, and all books, and 
silver plate in Fordel House, bearing his 
arms, the service of china, all books on 
navigation, sea pictures, portraits, and 
swords not otherwise disposed of, and ap- 
points him residuary legatee. Amongst 
his plate is a silver tea-kettle, given to 
him by Queen Charlotte; also a mother- 
of-pearl gilt dish. His four stars, one 
gold and three silver, he gives to his 
valet, together with his wardrobe, and a 
legacy of 1,200/. To each male servant 
of seven years’ service, 100/.; and fe- 
males, 507. each; a less period, 20/7. and 
107.; and other bequests to some of 
them. 

P. 304. The late Earl Grey has de- 
vised his real estates to his son Henry the 
present earl, subject to annuities, viz. to 
his wife, the countess, 4,000/. a-year, and 
to his daughter Lady Georgiana, 200I. 
a-year, to be increased to 1,000/. on the 
death of her mother ; to his daughter Lady 
Caroline Barrington, 200/. a-year, to as- 
sist her in educating her children. His 
lordship, under the respective marriage 
esutemante of his Mame gor Fr John, 
and Francis, secured to each of them and 
their wives an annuity of 200/., and by 
his will gives to each of his other sons a 
like annuity. Leaves to the countess for 
life any house in London he may die pos- 
sessed of, together with the furniture, and 
that she may also select plate, the same 
at her decease to go to the present earl or 
the possessor of the estate, and may se- 
lect books, musical instruments, pictures, 
and other articles of furniture or orna- 
ment for herself and daughter Georgiana. 
To his land agent, Mr. R. Robson, he 
gives a year’s salary, and to all his ser- 
vants a year’s wages. The residue he 
leaves to the present earl. A sum of 
8,0007., secured by the countess for 
younger children wader marriage settle. 








ment, and to be left as his lordship might 
by will direct, is to be divided as follows: 
—To Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, Lady Caro- 
line Barrington, and Lady Mary Wood, 
who each received marriage portions, and 
to Lady Georgiana 200/. each, as marks 
of his affection, the remaining sum, 
7,2007., among his seven younger sons, 
equally. The will is dated Jan. 1842, 
and was first proved in Durham by the 
present earl. The personal estate in that 
diocese was sworn under 30,0007. The 
personalty within the province of Can- 
terbury was sworn under 14,0004. 

P. 432. The Hon. and Rev. William 
Chafie Henniker has by his will left to 
his wife all his freehold estates and every- 
thing else he possessed, trusting to her to 
give something in token of his affection 
and regard to his brother and five sisters, 
and to his sister-in-law, Lady Henniker, 
and to Mrs. Farnham and family, and a 
legacy of 200/. to his man-servant, toge- 
ther with a suit of mourning. The per- 
sonalty is sworn under 9,000/. There 
being no direct appointment of an exe- 
cutor in the will, the probate has been 
granted to the Hon. Mrs. Henniker, the 
widow, as the executrix according to the 
tenor thereof. 

P.546. The late Major-Gen. Philip Le 
Fevre, of the Bengal service, has left per- 
sonal property in England to the amount of 
18,9007. and appointed his brother, Wil- 
liam James Le Fevre, his general exe- 
cutor, and Lieut.-Col. Christopher Godby, 
of the Bengal establishment, his executor 
in India. To his wife he has bequeathed 
the life interest of 7000/., and the prin- 
cipal to the children of his brother Wil- 
liam. All securities and money in India 
he leaves equally among all his nephews 
and nieces; and 100/. to each of his god- 
children, in addition to any other legacy. 
To his brother, John Le Fevre, he leaves 
all his books and plate, and other specific 
bequests. All the real estate, and the 
residue of his personal estate, to his 
brother William absolutely. The General 
for some time had resided at Southampton, 
but latterly at Cheltenham. 

P. 638. The late Sir John Mordaunt, 
Bart. has devised all his manors, lord- 
ships, lands, advowsons, &c. in trust, to 
the use of his eldest son, Sir Charles, and 
male issue; and in default, to his own 
daughters, equally amongst them; and 
leaves his leaseholds in the counties of 
Somerset and Wilts, in trust, for the like 
uses as other estates of inheritance: be- 
queaths all books, pictures, plate, and 
furniture, at Walton Hall, to the Earl of 
Kinnoul and Hugh Holbech and Evelyn 
Philip;Shirley, esqrs., the trustees of his 
marriage settlement, to become heir- 
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looms, and be held with the mansion of 
Walton; appoints his wife, Lady Mor- 
daunt, and her brothers, the Rev. G. E. 
Murray, and Rev. F. H. Murray, of 
Christ Church college, Oxford, as the 
executors of his will and guardians of his 
children ; and leaves to Lady Mordaunt, 
for her own use, pecuniary and specific 
bequests, with suitable provisions for his 
children during minority ; and to each of 
his brothers-in-law a legacy, in considera- 
tion of their acting as guardians; the 
residue in trust for children, with provi- 
sion in case of their not acquiring a vested 
interest, then equally amongst his wife 
and mother and two sisters. The personal 
estate on which duty is payable was valued 
at 45,0007. The will was made in 1840, 
and two codicils were added last year. 

P. 639. Sir W. W. Pepys, Bart. de- 
vised all his freehold to his brother Lord 
Cottenham, and entailed them on his 
eldest son Charles E. Pepys, and issue 
male. Bequeaths to his brother the 
Bishop of Worcester, a legacy of 12,000/.; 
charges his estates with annuities for the 
respective lives of his three sisters, and 
to such of them as may be unmarried the 
use of his residences, with the furniture, 
&c., and at their decease, the same to 
Lord Cottenham, and his books to be 
considered as heir-looms. The personalty 
was sworn under 120,000/. 

P. 646. Sir John Cheetham Mortlock 
has left his property in the hands of his 
trustees and executors, the Rev. Edmund 
Mortlock, of Christ's college, Cambridge, 
his brother; the Rev. J. A. Roberts, 
Rector of St. Alban’s, Wood Street, 
Cheapside; and Thomas Paynter, esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn ; in trust, for the benefit of 
his five daughters, after investing a sum 
of 1500/. for the life of his step-daughter, 
Harriet Beevor, and retaining for them- 
selves 100/.each. The personal estate was 
estimated at 16,000/. 

P. 647. The late Sir Gregory Allnutt 
Lewin had made his will in 1833, and re- 
published the same in 1836, after making 
various alterations therein, and on the 19th 
of November, 1837, added two codicils 
thereto; the whole of the instruments 
were entirely in his own handwriting, but 
unattested. He appointed as his executors 
John Abel Smith, esq., and Lady Lewin ; 
but they both renounced the grant, and 
the Court decreed letters of administration, 
with the will and codicils annexed, to Mr. 
W. Loaden, who had aclaim on the estate. 
The personal property is sworn undér 
2,000/. In his will Sir Gregory expressed 
a wish to make up Lady Lewin’s income 
6002. a year, as she would be entitled to 
300/. from her father’s estate, 1307. under 
their marriage settlement, and 50/. as the 
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widow of a lieutenant in the navy, and 
would also receive 90/. a year on the death 
of her mother ; he had also left her a legacy 
of 7507. His freehold at Eltham he had 
devised to his son Granville, for his life, 
with power of making the same his own in 
fee-simple on payment of 1,000/. to his 


next brother, and 250/. to each of his other ° 


brothers and his sisters; but should he 
decline to accept the freehold estate on 
these terms, then he devised the same to 
his son Reginald, with the like conditions. 
The residue he had bequeathed in equal 
portions amongst his children. 

P. 648. The late John Ramsbottom, 
esq. had sketched out his will roughly on 
a scrap of paper in his own handwriting, 
on the 2d March, 1844, which was duly 
signed and witnessed, whereby he gave to 
his two sons the whole of his property, 
but appointed no executor; at the con- 
clusion there was an obliteration of some 
half dozen lines, which, from that part 
of the will being turned down at the time 
of signing, was not observed by the wit- 
nesses. The opinion of the Court was 
taken. The will was to this effect :—“ I 
hereby declare that in case of anything 
eccurring to me, and I should be unable 
to make a regular will, this is my dispo- 
sition—I give my two silver salvors which 
were presented to me, to my son John; 
my silver tea-kettle and appurtenances 
to my son Somerville; the silver trowel 
to my daughter Mary—her fortune places 
her above any necessity for assistance 
from me ; the silver teapot, formerly be- 
longing to the Duke of Wellington, to my 
daughter Susan; 1,0007. to Mrs. Sarah 
Townsend for life, and at her death to her 
daughter Sarah absolutely ; the residue to 
my sons equally, [The remainder was 
obliterated.| The Judge, observing that 
it being expressly declared to be a tempo- 
rary or provisional will, in case the testator 
made no other, and from the appearance 
of the signatures it would seem that the 
obliteration and signing were contempo- 
raneous acts, decreed administration with 
the will annexed as it now stands with the 
lines expunged ; and the same was granted 
to the deceased’s eldest son as one of the 
residuary legatees. 

Ibid. At the sale of the oil pictures, 
finished and unfinished, numerous draw- 
ings, and an extensive series of sketches 
made in Lycia, by the lamented W. J. 
Miiller, the competition to possess them 
passed the “‘ bounds of hope.’’ The 
Lycian water-colour sketches sold at prices 
varying from 20/. to upwards of 60/7. each. 
The sale was continued for three days, 
and the homage paid to the genius of the 
deceased artist amounted altogether to the 
Jarge sum of 4,600/, 
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Vou. XXV. p. 91. Probate of the wil! 
and four codicils of the late Lady Holland, 
was granted on the 16th of March to the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, Mr. B. 
Currey, Old Palace-yard, and Mr. W. A. 
Loch, of Edinburgh, the executors. The 
personalty in England was sworn under 
80,0007. The will is dated 31st of Aug. 
1845, and the last codicil on the 20th of 
October, a month before her death. Her 
first bequest is to the Queen, if her Ma- 
jesty will condescend to accept it, of the 
picture of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, surrounded by the British resi- 
dents and other English gentlemen when 
his Royal Highness was at Florence. To 
Lord John Russell the portrait of his 
grandfather, John Duke of Bedford, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the vase of 
French china having the portrait of Francis 
Duke of Bedford, painted upon it in Paris 
by her order; and she bequeaths to his 
Lordship the pet proceeds of the Ken- 
nington estate for life, and the residue of 
her property not specially disposed of. 
To the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
to complete his set of portraits, that of 
the Hon. James Abercromby, now Lord 
Dunfermline. To the Earl of Carlisle, the 
portrait of the Duke of Devonshire. To 
the Earl of Aberdeen, certain specific 
bequests in token of gratitude for his 
kindness towards her. Also bequests to 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and many other of her per- 
sonal friends. To the Hon. W. Cowper, 
her set of H. B.’s caricatures; to Mr. 
Cornelius Babington, 1,500/., and an an- 
nuity of 50/.; to Lady Caroline Babing- 
ton, 200/.; to Mr. B. Currey, her executor, 
200/.; to her godson, the Hon. T. A. 
Powys, 300/.; to Mr. Thomas Doggett, 
550/., and an annuity of 150/.; and to 
Mr. W. Doggett, 200/., and 40/. a year ; 
other small bequests and legacies and an- 
nuities to her servants; to the poor of 
Milborne, 200/.; and mourning to the 
10 girls she annually clothed. All her 
property, real and personal, in the island 
of Jamaica, she leaves to her son, Lord 
Holland, her Britannic Majesty’s Minister 
at the Court of Tuscany, for his use ab- 
solutely, also an annuity of 500/., and 
should Lord Holland die in the lifetime 
of Lord John Russell, to continue the 
annuity to her daughter Lady Lilford, 
to whom she has left some specific be- 
quests. In her Ladyship’s disposition 
of the Kennington estate in favour of 
Lord John Russell, she has expressed it 
as entirely emanating from her sincere 
affection for his Lordship, and that it 
was also an intention formerly enter- 
tained by the late Lord Holland to make 
a similar disposition of the reversion of 
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the Ampthill estate in his favour, and 
hopes his Lordship will accept the gift as 

a token of affection from both. She has 
empowered his Lordship to charge the 
estate at Kennington with a sum of 70001. 
for the benefit of his children, Georgiana- 
Adelaide Victoria, and John, as his Lord- 


ship may direct; the estate after his 
Lordship’s death to be held in trust for 
Lord Lilford, and at his decease for such 
three of eight persons named in the first 
codicil as may become entitled thereto, 
being six of the children of Lady Lilford, 
and the two daughters of Lord John 
Russell. To the British Museum she be- 
queaths a box given to her by Napoleon: 
the bequest forms a principal part of her 
second codicil, and is to the following 
effect:—‘‘ Amongst the things which I 
chiefly value, is the box bequeathed to me 
by the Emperor Napoleon, and a card 
originally enclosed in it, bearing on one 
side a memorandum, from which it appears 
that the cameo which forms the lid of the 
box was presented to Napoleon by Pope 
Pius VI., at Talentino, in 1797, and 
on the other side are these words in the 
Emperor’s own handwriting, ‘ L’Empe- 
reur Napoleon 4 Lady Holland, temoig- 
nage de satisfaction et de estime.’ These 
relics I bequeath to the British Museum, 
and desire that the box and card may be 
enclosed in a glass case and kept locked 
up, so that they may not be handled, and 
to be deposited in a room of the library of 
oo Museum in which the autographs of 
nguished persons and curiosities are 
Kept. Directs her executors to expend 
3007. in a monument in Milborne Church, 
to be placed beside that executed by Sir 
Richard Westmacott to the memory of the 
late Lord Holland, and leaves a legacy to 
P. 99. “A Sketch of the Life, and 
some Account of the Writings, of the 
late Dr. James Johnson,’’ has been 
published by his son, H. J. Johnson. 
Dr. Johnson (or rather Johnstone) was 
a native of Ireland, the youngest son 
of a small farmer. He was educated 
at the grammar school of Ballinderry, 
and, at fifteen, apprenticed to a sur- 
geon-apothecary. At nineteen he came 
to London, without money or friends: 
where, however, he acquired a situation 
with an apothecary, and, by hard study 
and irregular attendance on lectures in 
anatomy and surgery, contrived to pass 
the College of Surgeons in 1798. In the 
same year he was appointed surgeon’s- 
mate in the Navy. In the Caroline he 
made a voyage to India and China, and in 
1807 published particulars of it, under the 
title of “‘ The Oriental Voyager.’’ In 1814 
he served — the Duke of Clarence in 
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the Impregnable, and secured the friend- 
ship of the future monarch, on whose ac- 
cession Dr. Johnson was appointed Phy- 
sician-Extraordinary to the King. In 
1816 he established. the Medico-Chirur-. 

gical Journal, in a monthly form; in 
1819 Dr. Johnson changed it to a quar- 
terly, and gave it the character and name 
of a Review ; in the next year the system 
of analysis was adopted, for which the 
work became remarkable. He continued 
to edit this periodical till October, 1844. 
His biographer remarks, that “to settle 
in the capital, and to publish the Journal, 
were simultaneous events. It wason that 
Journal he relied to procure for him a 
position in London, practice, reputation, 
everything. A man who could make so 
bold a venture would not be likely to 
flinch in the conducting of it. Nor did 
he. Early tastes, a lively fancy, an en- 
thusiastic temperament, the prize in front, 
the abyss behind, stimulated to the utmost 
his natural industry. So ready was his 
pen, that he rarely or never read the copy 
of his articles before they went to press— 
so accurate, that the cost of corrections 
after their return seldom exceeded a few 
shillings a quarter—so easy and so vigo- 
rous, that never has there been a Journal 
less infected with dulness. Yet facility of 
composition was, in his case, the reverse 
of copiousness of words, for terseness and 
conciseness stamped every line. * * * For 
ten or twelve years almost every article 
was written by himself, a circumstance, we 
imagine, unexampled in periodical litera- 
ture. * * * His industry, indeed, was not 
only indomitable, but it can have rarely 
been surpassed. He conducted the Jour- 
nal, built uy up an extensive private practice, 
read all that was worth reading in medical, 
not a little in classical, and extensively in 
general literature ; composed, at short in- 
tervals, a series of popular works of by no 
means inconsiderable bulk, revised new 
editions of former ones, ‘and took his 
annual tours of two or three months’ du- 
ration. To effect this, there must be 
natural ability as well as industry, the 
power to do a thing quickly and well, 
with the resolution to do it punctually.”’ 
“Liberality was a prominent feature of 
his character, and was stamped in every 
thought and act. It was not merely that 
he did not amass wealth with greediness, 
and hoard it with tenacity,—he was liberal 
in money-matters, liberal in sentiment, 
liberal in every relation of life.” Among 
Dr. Johnson’s published tours were, be- 
sides his “ Pilgrimages to the German 
Spas,’’ a volume entitled “ Excursions to 
the principal Mineral Waters of England,” 
and a “Tour in Ireland, with Meditations 
and Reflections.” 
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P. 102. Miss Mary Flaherty, after 
leaving charitable bequests and a few le- 
gacies, has appointed the Right Hon. 
Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux her 
residuary legatee, ‘‘out of respect and 
admiration for his unequalled abilities, 
public conduct and principles.’’ The 
amount coming to his Lordship, from 
the funded and personal property alone, 
will considerably exceed 20,000/., the per- 
sonal estate being valued for probate duty 
at 30,0007. To his Lordship’s brother, 
William Brougham, esq. a Master in 
Chancery, she has left a legacy of 5002. ; 
to the Rev. N. Conway, a Chaplain of the 
Benedictine Convent at Hammersmith, 
5007. ; to the Associated Catholic Cha- 
rities, 500/.; to the Benevolent Society 
for the Relief of the Aged and Infirm, 
5007. ; to the Society for the Houseless 
Poor, 500/.; legacies to her executors, 
and to Mrs. Lee and daughter, and a few 
other friends. Christopher Flaherty, the 
father of the deceased, a hatter in Little 
Russell-street, Covent-garden, died in the 
year 1805, leaving the bulk of his pro- 
perty to a charitable purpose which has 
never been fulfilled. After bequeathing 
2,000/. to his daughter, and some other 
legacies, he left the rest of his property in 
trust, ‘‘ for the establishment or institution 
of a charitable receptacle, if the same can 
be done, for 27 poor old men of England 
and the same number of Ireland, to be 
under the management of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of London and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Dublin ; but if no such 
institution can be conveniently established, 
I request that the same may be disposed 
of in charitable donations to persons of 
the above description, of 67. each, and 
whenever an opportunity offers that it may 
be added to any contributions for a similar 
purpose,—30/. of which sum I give to my 
executors.’”? The executors renounced 
probate, and administration with the will 
annexed was granted to his daughter, Mary 
Flaherty, and his personal estate sworn 
under 7,5007. Mary Flaherty possessed 
the whole of his estate and effects, and the 
legacies were all paid by her; but the 
charitable bequest was never carried out. 
To this circumstance we may evidently 
trace the lady’s desire to contribute the 
like sum, though apparently dispropor- 
tioned to her means, to the London Uni- 
versity. Since her death the matter of 
her father’s bequest has been brought 
before the Vice-Chancellor, who has pro- 
nounced his opinion that it was within the 
statute of mortmain, and therefore im- 
practicable. The executors to Miss Fla- 
herty’s will are Mr. Henry Pouncy, Long- 
acre, and Mr. Hodgson, a stockbroker, 
to whom Miss Flaherty has bequeath- 
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ed respectively the sum of 2,0007. 
and 102. 

P. 103. The will of the late James 
Goding, esq. of St. George’s-place, Ha- 
nover-square, formerly of the Cannon 
Brewery, Knightsbridge, has been proved 
oy his executors and nephews, James, 

illiam, and Charles Goding, who have 
sworn to the personal property for probate 
duty under 120,000/.; this is exclusive of 
the freehold, which is very considerable. 
He directs his executors to invest the sum 
of 35,000/., and to apply the interest and 
dividends for the support of his niece, 
Elizabeth Goding, whom he had adopted, 
and who resided with him, and from her 
being afflicted with delusion of mind, she 
had been the object of his tenderest regard 
and solicitude. He has expressed himself 
most anxious that she should continue to 
dwell in the house in St. George’s-place, 
and that nothing should be disturbed or 
removed therefrom while she is living, and 
entreats his nephew William, in whom he 
reposes the greatest reliance, to fulfil his 
wishes, and, together with his nieces, will 
often visit her and see to her comfort, and 
that she is treated with tenderness and 
kindness ; and at her death he desires she 
should be buried in the vault with him, 
at the cemetery, Kensal-green. To Dr. 
Fuller, of Piccadilly, her medical atten- 
dant, he leaves a legacy of 2007. To St. 
George’s Hospital, Knightsbridge, 2001. 
To his nephews, William, Henry, and 
Charles Goding, he leaves his licensed 
houses, as specified in his will, as well as 
other property, freehold and leasehold. 
To his nephews James and Thomas Go- 
ding, 5,0007. each ; liberal legaci2s to his 
other nephews and his nieces, and others of 
his family and friends. Legacies also to 
his servants, and to two of them he has 
left the interest of 10007. each for life. 
The 35,0002. on the death of his niece, to 
be divided into five parts of 7,0007. each, 
for his nieces, Margaret and Susanna, and 
nephews William, Henry, and Charles. 
His brother, Thomas Goding, whom he 
had appointed one of his executors, and 
had left to him several houses, died in the 
lifetime of the testator. The residuary 
legatees, both of his real and personal 
estate, are his nephews, William and 
Charles Goding, esqrs. The will, with a 
codicil, was made in 1841. It was the 
nephew William who married Lady Jane 
Emily Coventry, named in p. 103. 

P. 107. The will of the late Mr. 
Richard Fortnum (the principal of the 
firm of Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Italian 
warehousemen, grocers, and wine-mer- 
chants, Nos. 182 and 183, Piccadilly) 
was proved in Doctors’ Commons, on the 
8th ult., by his on Frederick 
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Keats, a nephew and partner, and William 
Urwick, of Great Tower-street, wine- 
merchant. The personal estate sworn 
under 100,000/. He wishes the firm to 
retain the same name for the next 13 
years. Leaves to his nephew nine-six- 
teenths of the share in the business, and 
the remainder of the lease, and the whole 
of the furniture, he consenting to his 
sister Anne Fortnum continuing to reside 
in the house, and leaves her a legacy of 
10,0007. To his niece Mary Fortnum, 
10,0007. To his niece Fanny Keats, 
20,0007. To Mrs. F. Keats, 5,000/. To 
Mr. J. F. Selot and wife, 5,000/. To 
Miss Emily Maynard, 2,000/.; and many 
other legacies of the like and smaller 
amounts. To his co-partuers, 4007. and 
300/7.; and directs 400/. to be divided 
among his clerks, assistants, porters, and 
seryants, free of legacy duty. To his 
executor, Mr. Urwick, 500/. for his 
trouble. The residue, real and personal, 
to his said nephew, Frederick Keats, abso- 
lutely. The will was made in Oct. 1845. 

P. 108. Mrs. Elizabeth Jaffray left 
personal property amounting to nearly 
60,0007. She made her will about a forte 
night before her death, bequeathing her 
property as follows:—To Dr. M‘Cabe, 
physician, Hastings, 20002. ; to her man- 
servant, 2000/7. ; to two female servants, 
10002. each ; to her god-daughter, Blanche, 
the daughter of the late Mr. J. Cox, 
2000/7. ; to his widow, 500/.; and his son, 
5007. ; to Mrs. H. M. Orme, 5007.; and 
to the testatrix’s nephew, Henry N. 
Nugent, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Medical Service, 200/. The residue, 
between 40,0007. and 50,000/., she leaves 
to her executors, Mr. Francis Smith, 
banker, and Mr. Eli West Stubbs, chemist, 
both of Hastings, for their own absolute 
use. The will is dated Nov. 11, 1845, 
and witnessed by J. G. Shorter and John 
Philips, solicitor, Hastings. 

P. 310. Probate of the will, so far as 
regards the property in England, of the 
late Karl of Belmore, was granted on the 
6th of April to his brother the Right 
Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry, who had pre- 
viously administered in Ireland. By a 
deed of marriage settlement, executed in 
1834, in the lifetime of his father, a sum 
of 20,0007. was appointed for younger 
children of the marriage of the late Earl, 
which, by his will, he has increased to 
30,0002. He devises all his estates in the 
county of Fermanagh and Tyrone to his 
eldest son, Somerset, the present Earl, 
subject to the payment of 1000/. to the 
Countess, and leaves her all his carriages, 
horses, plate, books, and effects, which he 
possessed at the decease of his father, as 
also a service of china for her own use 
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absolutely. The residue of estates, real 
and personal, he leaves to the present 
Earl. The will is dated in 1842. The 
late Earl died on the 17th (not the 24th) 
of December. There was duty payable 
on funded and personal property in Eng- 
land to the amount of 3000/2. 

P. 315. The will of Sir John Chet- 
wode, Bart., has been proved in London 
by his executors and trustees, W. A. 
Mackinnon, esq. M.P, for Lymington ; 
W. C. Norcop, esq., of Betton Hall, 
Salop ; and the Rev. E. Neale, Vicar of 
Binsted, near Bognor. To the latter is 
left a legacy of 500/., and to the two 
former nineteen guineas eadh The per- 
sonal estate was valued at 35,0007. The 
will, together with four codicils, occupied 
54s sheets of paper. The will and first 
codicil are dated in Oct. 1843; the last 
codicil in Aug. 1845. He bequeaths all the 
tithes of Agden and Bollington, in Che- 
shire, to such son as, at his decease, shall 
first succeed to possession of all or the 
greater part of his real estates, com- 
prised in his marriage settlement with his 
first wife, Lady Henrietta, and resettled 
on the marriage of his eldest son, whereby 
divers manors, &c., being the settled es- 
tates of his family, were conveyed to uses 
of strict settlement, subject to provisions 
for raising portions for younger children. 
And leaves to such son all the furniture, 
plate, &c. in the mansion at Oakley, not 
otherwise bequeathed to his widow, Lady 
Elizabeth. To younger sons and daugh- 
ter 10,0007, charged upon the settled 
estates. The inappropriate rectory and 
tithes of Harwell, and certain heredita- 
ments which were purchased by the tes- 
tator, and were commuted at 6701. per 
annum, he leaves to trustees for his sons 
Richard and Frederick, and the wife of 
Frederick and their children, and to his 
daughters Elizabeth and Louisa, for their 
respective lives, and then to the uses of 
settled estates. And leaves to trustees all 
manors, farms, &c. at, or near to, Har- 
well; also the advowson of the vicarage. 
Two Tontine annuities of the first class, 
to which he was entitled for the lives of 
two of his daughters, Lady Boughey and 
Anna, he leaves to his sons Richard and 
Frederick, and daughters Elizabeth and 
Louisa. And any residue of his personal 
estate he leaves to Richard, Elizabeth, and 
Louisa equally. To his wife Lady Eliza- 
beth Chetwode, he leaves the house and 
furniture at Montagu-square. Also a life 
interest in 13,000/. Leaves to trustees 
15,000/. in trust for the Misses Burfords, 
50007. to each, besides specific bequests 
of furniture, &c. Legacies are left to all 
his servants. A policy which he effected 
on his life in the Equitable, originally for 
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5000/., had increased in value to nearly 
19,0002. 

P. 316. Sir James Carnac, during his 
Governorship of the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, was presented by the inhabitants 
with a valuable service of plate; this he 
has particularly directed by his will shall, 
upon the demise of his wife, be considered 
in the nature of an heirloom by the per- 
son enjoying his title and dignity of a 
Baronet, which was granted to him in 
1836. He leaves to his wife, Lady Carnac, 
all his jewels and plate, balance at his 
banker’s, as well as a pecuniary bequest, 
and such carriages and horses as she may 
select ; also his Guatemala Bonds, of the 
value of 2500/., and his Spanish Bonds 
valued at 50007. His funded property 
and personalty in England was valued for 
probate duty at 4000/. To his executors, 
John Rivett Carnac, esq. his brother, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Barnewall, and John 
H. Forbes, esq. he leaves 2007. each ; and 
bequeaths the residue to his eldest son, 
Sir John Rivett Carnac, Bart. 

P. 321. The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth 
has left the following bequests, free of 
legacy duty:—To the Society for Pro- 
moting the Enlargement, Building, or 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels, 5007. 
To the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor, 5007. To the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
5007. His freehold estate he has devised 
to his eldest son, the Rev. Charles Words- 
worth, M.A., Second Master of Winches. 
ter College, and has bequeathed his funded 
property, canal shares, policies on his life, 
and the residue of his property, to his two 
sons, the said Rev. C. Wordsworth and 
the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
late Head Master of Harrow School. The 
latter is the acting executor. The personal 
property was estimated at 25,000/. 

P. 324. The late Ven. Henry John 
Todd, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, 
has left to St. Bees’ college his copy of 
Walton’s Polyglott Bible, in six folio vo- 
lumes; to the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar 
of the University of Oxford, his copy of 
the Lambeth Catalogue of Manuscripts, 
unpublished ; and to Mr. R. Gilbert, of 
Euston-square, the volume unpublished of 
Lady Strafford’s Views in Orkney. Leaves 
to his unmarried daughters many volumes 
from his library, and the family pictures 
in the rectory, and directs that they care- 
fully examine all manuscript sermons as 
well as letters and papers dispersed about 
his study, not being family papers, pre- 
serving such as they think proper, and to 
burn the remainder, but not to publish 
any. To his son-in-law, Dr. Kelk, some 
books, and the two paintings of the 
Monkeys. 50/, to the poor of Settring- 
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ton. Legacies to his executors, Mr. Ray- 
son, of Stockton-upon-Tees, and r. 
Sherwen, of Whitehaven. The residue 
equally between his daughters. The will 
was made in August, 1844, and has 
been proved both in London and York. 

P. 326. The late Rev. George Moore, 
Canon of Canterbury, married in 1795 
Lady Maria Elizabeth Hay, seventh 
daughter of James 14th Earl of Erroll. 
She died on the 3d of June, 1804. The 
will of the deceased has been proved. His 
personal estate was valued for probate 
duty at 70,0007. He had purchased, just 
before his death, a valuable freehold estate, 
which, together with the other freeholds 
he possessed, are considered to be worth 
between 300,0007. and 400,000/. Besides 
his church preferments, he had held for 
half a century the lucrative appointment 
of one of the principal Registrars of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, which 
had been presented to him by his father, 
Archbishop Moore. By his will he has 
left in trust for his two unmarried daugh- 
ters 10,0002. each, and an annuity of 600/., 
and to each a legacy of 500/., and a part 
of his furniture and books, prints, pictures, 
&c. To his daughter Caroline, wife of the 
Rey. John Manley, a sum that will, 
together with her marriage portion, make 
up 10,000/., and an annuity of 100/.; and 
to the Rev. Mr. Manley 5007. He has 
left to his son George Bridges Moore his 
Woodland estate. To his son Edward the 
next presentation to the rectory of Fritten- 
don, Kent. Directs his shares in the ship 
Herefordshire may he offered at a valua- 
tion to his son William, or if he refuses 
to purchase, to his son Henry. The residue 
of his estates, real and personal, to be 
divided among his four sons, subject to 
certain charges ; and charges his real 
estate, in aid of personal estate, with pay- 
ment of bequests. The trustees and execu- 
tors are John Deeds and Richard Lambert, 
esqrs., to each of whom he has left a 
legacy of 2007. To the Rev. Arthur 
Onslow, Rector of Crayford, 10007. To 
his godson, George Moore Lambert, 5007. 

P. 333. The late Mrs. Partis, of Bath, 
in addition to 30,0007. and the freehold 
with which she endowed Partis College, as 
a retreat in age for thirty decayed gentle- 
women, subsequently transferred to the 
trustees a further sum of 4,0007. and 
conveyed two other pieces of freehold for 
its use, and by her will has left for the 
same object, free of legacy duty, a sum of 
11,0002. to which she is entitled under the 
will of her late husband; Fletcher Partis, 
esq. of the same city. She also leaves to 
the trustees a legacy of 2,000/. the divi- 
dends to be annually applied for the re- 
pairs of the college and the expenses of 
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the anniversary dinner of the trustees, the 
surplus to be appropriated in extending 
the pensions of the objects of her benevo- 
lence; bequeaths to the college her 
dining-table and fourteen of her parlour 
chairs, to be placed in the committee- 
room; and two marble figures, one repre- 
senting Night, the other Day, to be placed 
in the chapel of the college; directs her 
executors to present each of the trustees 
and the chaplain with 19 guineas for a 
ring, and to give each female member 5. ; 
leaves 5007. to each of her executors, 
W. B. Ramsay, esq., Sir C. Price, Bart., 
and the Rev. Dr. Holland; and appoints 
her nephew, the said W. B. Ramsay, re- 
siduary legatee. The funded and personal 
property of which she died possessed was 
estimated at 40,0002. 

P. 424. General Sir William H. 
Clinton, G.C.B., late of Cockenhatch, 
Herts, and of Audley-square, London, 
formerly of Fletching, Sussex, and of 
Foley-place, Marylebone, has, by his will, 
bequeathed to his eldest son, Henry, the 
sword given to him by the Court and 
British Factory at Madeira, and also the 
brace of pistols presented by the 84th 
Regiment to his late father, when Com- 
mander-in-Chief in America. These pre- 
sents he desires his sun to keep and pre- 
serve in the family, and that they be 
handed down to such of his descendants as 
may be in possession of the estate at 
Cockenhatch. He leaves to his son 
Frederick all his other swords and fire- 
arms. To his wife, Lady Louisa Clinton, 
a life interest in his funded property, as 
well as the rents of his freeholds and 
leaseholds and the use and enjoyment of 
his estate and effects generally, the furni- 
ture and property in the house on Queen’s 
Parade, Bath, which came to him on the 
death of her father, the late Earl of Shef- 
field, as also the plate, which he leaves at 
his decease to his daughter Louisa; and 
the furniture and effects in Audley-square, 
or elsewhere in London, and all jewels 
and plate, to his four daughters, in equal 
shares, together with certain funded pro- 
perty. To his son Henry certain other 
stock, and his interest in property under 
the will of Lady Willes ; also the house 
in Foley-place, and his shares in the 
Regent’s Canal, and the farming stock in 
Herts. Devises his freeholds in Hertford, 
subject to his wife’s life interest, to his 
son Henry, for his life, and then to his 
next son Frederick, and entailed on his 
issue ; and leaves to Frederick, absolutely, 
the furniture and effects at Cockenhatch, 
and at Ashley, near Lymington. By the 
will of his late brother, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Henry Clinton, who died in 1830, Sir 
William became possessed of the freeholds 
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and hereditaments in Ashley for life, and 
of other estates belonging to his said 
brother, as heir-at-law, the whole of which 
he has bequeathed to Frederick, who was 
appointed in the will the next in succession. 
Also bequeaths to him all real and per- 
sonal estates of which he shall be seised, 
and not by him otherwise disposed of. 
There are a few other bequests to his 
executors, and others of his family and 
acquaintance. By a codicil made a few 
days before his death he has left to the 
widow of the Rev. J. G. Ackland an 
annuity of 50/., and a legacy of 25/. The 
personal estate was sworn under 25,000/. 
by his executors, Frederick Clinton, esq., 
his son, and Colonel Henry Dawkins, his 
nephew. 

P. 438. The late Mr. Carpue made his 
will so far back as the year 1825, dividing 
his property into six parts, one to his wife 
for life, and the rest amongst his five 
daughters, who, at their mother’s death, 
will take amongst them her share. The 
executors are Mrs. Carpue, the relict, and 
Mr. Alfred Turner, who have proved the 
will. The personal estate was taken under 
9000/7. 

P. 544. The late J. F. Gwyn, esq. 
has, by his will, amongst various other 
pecuniary bequests, left the following :— 
200/. for the poor of the parish of Combe 
Florey, Somerset, his native place, the 
interest to be distributed every Christmas 
by the minister and churchwardens ; 200/. 
for the poor of the parish of Thorncombe, 
Devon, where he died, to be distributed in 
like manner; 2007. for the National 
School for boys of the three consolidated 
parishes of Cowbridge, Llanbethian, and 
Welsh Saint Donat’s, Glamorganshire, the 
interest to be applied as the minister and 
churchwardens of Cowbridge shall direct ; 
and 102. 10s. to the Taunton and Somerset 
Hospital. 

P. 548. Jfr. Liston’s will has been 
proved, and his effects valued for duty at 
40,0007, He has left his plate, jewellery, 
pictures, books, furniture, carriages, 
horses, &c. to his wife, absolutely. The 
residue of his property, which he directs 
to be invested in the funds in the names 
of trustees, he has left to be enjoyed by 
her for life, and gives a power of appoint- 
ment over the same by will or otherwise ; 
and in case so much as 6000/. is by her 
unappointed, he gives such sum to his 
daughter, Mrs. Rodwell—the dividends 
for her own use, and the principal at her 
death to her two daughters, Emma and 
Elizabeth, or to the survivor ; and in case 
his wife does not make any disposition of 
the residue, he gives the same, or so much 
thereof as remains unappointed, to his 
son, Captain John Terry Liston. He 
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appointed as his executors, his relict, and 
J. R. Durrant, of the Stock Exchange, C. 
Turner, of Brompton, and W. Taylor, of 
Park-street, Grosvenor-square. The will 
is dated in April, 1842; and he made a 
codicil in January last. His age was 72. 

P. 549. The personal estate of the 
Rev. Henry Campbell, M.A., late of Cow- 
ley, Middlesex, and curate of Ruislip, near 
Uxbridge, who has left the residue to the 
charities already named in p. 549, was 
sworn under 25,000/. His freehold he 
leaves to his wife for her life, and to Mr. 
William Rose, jun., of Wycombe, his heirs 
and assigns for ever. He leaves to his 
wife the sum of 6000/. absolutely, and the 
furniture and effects at Cowley, which at 
her decease he has specifically disposed of, 
leaving to Mr. William Rose, sen., his 
small cabinet, made of amber and ivory, 
also his favourite horse, with a pledge to 
use it kindly and not to part with it, but 
when it dies he shall receive 100/., pro- 
vided the horse has been humanely treated 
byhim. To Miss Ann Rose, his daughter, 
a quantity of plate, books, &c. To Mr. 
Philip Rose, the silver ornament, in a case, 
given to him by his late congregation at 
Glasgow, and all plate not otherwise be- 
queathed ; also his turning lathes, &c., 
and all the books in his study not selected 
by Miss Rose. He bequeaths a legacy of 
1002. to each of his executors and trustees, 
Mr. Thomas Dagnall, of Cowley ; Mr. 
Robert Bamford, of the Lammas, Glou- 
cestershire ; and Mr. Charles Webster, of 
Uxbridge. To his medical adviser, Mr. 
D. Macnamara, 200/.; to Mr. Rose, sen., 
2002. ; tothe parish clerk of Ruislip, 604. : 
and a few other legacies. Mourning and 
legacies to all his servants. He made his 
will in Sept. 1844. 

P. 641. The late Rev. T. Gisborne has 
directed his executors to apply the clear 
sum of 1000/. to religious and charitable 
purposes within the diocese of Durham, 
A portion to be expended in the building, 
enlargement, and endowment of village 
and district churches and chapels, another 
portion in aid of public infirmaries for the 
sick and lunatic; and the remainder for 
the encouragement of societies and asso- 
ciations formed for the purpose of circu- 
lating the Holy Scriptures at home and 
abroad in the fundamental principles of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
He has also bequeathed to the Stafford 
Auxiliary Bible Society, the Stafford 
Church Missionary Society, the Lichfield 
Church Building Society, and the London 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews— 
100/. each. To the poor of Yoxall, the 
poor of Barton, the poor of Rothley—20/. 
to each place; and 10/. to the poor of 
Cossington. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

Feb 13. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
Robert Hathaway, M.A. Rector of 
Stretton Sugwas and Bullingham, Here- 
fordshire. He was presented to the for- 
mer church in 1810 by the Governors of 
Guy's Hospital; and to the latter more 
recently. ; 

Feb. 23. At Cheam, Surrey, the Rev. 
Charles Mayo, B.D. late Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, and Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in that university. He was 
educated at Merchant-Taylors’ school, 
and thence elected a Fellow of St. John’s 
college in 1785, was admitted M.A. 1793, 
B.D. 1798. In 1795 he was appointed 
to the Anglo-Saxon professorship founded 
by Dr. Richard Rawlinson, which he held 
for the allotted period of five years. Mr. 
Mayo was formerly resident at Cheshunt. 

Feb. 28. At sea, on board the Malacca, 
the Rev. Donald Macduff Mackintosh, 
Assistant Chaplain in the East India 
Company’s Bombay Establishment; se- 
cond surviving son of Dr. Mackintosh, of 
Exeter. 

March 5. On board the Southampton, 
on his passage from India, aged 29, the 
Rev. George Fleming Lamb, Chaplain in 
the East India Company's service. He 
was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1839. 

At Ingleby Greenhow, Yorkshire, aged 
82, the Rev. John Dixon, fifty years In- 
cumbent of that place, in the gift of Sir 
William Foulis, Bart. 

March 6. At Thorverton vicarage, De- 
vonshire, aged 57, the Rev. Thomas Wad- 
don Martyn, Rector of Lifton. He was 
son of a clergyman of the same name, 
who was for thirty-five years Curate and 
four years Rector of Lifton, and died 
there in 1837 (see our vol. VII. p. 
440). 

March 9. At Girton, near Cambridge, 
aged 82, the Rev. Ambrose Alexander 
Cotton, Rector of that place. He was 
the last surviving son of Sir John Hynde 
Cotton, the fourth Bart. of Landwade and 
Madingley, in the same county, by Anne, 
second daughter of Humfrey Parsons, 
esq. twice Lord Mayor of London, by 
Sarah, third daughter of Sir Ambrose 
Crowley, Knt. He was of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1786, M.A. 
1789; and was presented to Girton in 
1807 by his brother, the late Baronet. 

At Torryburn cottage, Kinton, the Rev. 
Theodore Rainy, M.A. 

At Hitchin, Herts. aged 75, the Rev. 
Richard Lucas, formerly incumbent of 
Holwell, Beds. and for many years Rector 
of Little Birch, Herefordshire, eldest son 
of the late Rev. W. Lucas, of Llangattock 
house, Monmouthshire, 
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March 14. At Mount Ararat Lodge, 
Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. Wm. Allan. 

March 15. At Leeds, the Rev. Henry 
Fenton, M.A. 

At Glinger Bank, aged 88, the Rev. 
John James, Perpetual Curate of the 
chapelry of Nichol Forest, Cumberland. 

March 17. Aged 66, the Rev. John 
Fallowfield, late Incumbent of the parish 
eharch, Oldham, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1818 by the Rector of Prestwich, 

March 18. At Anwick, near Sleaford, 
the Rev. Samuel Hazelwood, M.A. Vicar 
of that parish, and Rector of Brauncewell. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1823; was presented to his united 
livings in 1826 by the Marquess of 
Bristol. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the Rev. John 
Towleon, M.A. of Magdalene Hall, Ox- 
ford, incumbent of Blackford,in the parish 
of Wedmore, Somerset. 

March 20. At St. Mawgam-in-Pydar, 
Cornwall, aged 76, the Rev. Philip Car- 
lyon, Rector of that parish, to which he 
was instituted in 1806. He was of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1792, as 
15th Senior Optime, and M.A. 1795. 

At Treton, Yorkshire, aged 68, the Rev. 
George Chandler, Rector of that parish, a 
rural dean, and magistrate of the West 
Riding. He was son of the late H. J. 
Chandler, esq. of Upham, Hants, was of 
Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1802, and 
was presented to Treton in 1809, by the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

At Wigton Hall, Cumberland, aged 74, 
the Rev. Richard Matthews, formerly of 
St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
1794, as 16th Wrangler, M.A. 1797. 

March 20. At Cheltenham, aged 64, 
the Rev. Thomas Bradley Paget, Vicar of 
Evington, Leicestershire. He was of 
Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 1809. 
He was formerly incumbent of Long Acre 
episcopal chapel. He was father of the 
Rev. Thomas Bradley Paget, Vicar of 
Welton, the well-known author ; and was 
presented to the vicarage of Evington by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, the patron, in Feb. 
1842. 

March 22. The Rev. Samuel Wright, 
Rector of Drayton Parslow, Bucks, to 
which he was instituted in 1836. He mar- 
riéd Jan. 15, 1839, Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Howard, 
Rector of Hoggeton, Bucks, and Bitter- 
ing Parva, Norfolk. 

March 25. At Plymouth, aged 82, the 
Rev. Richard Kennah, M.A. F.G.S. for 
thirty-séven years Chaplain of the Gar- 
rison. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, M.A. 1799. 

At Carmarthen, the Rev. R. Holliday 
James, Curate of St. David’s Church in 
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that town, and Second Master of the Car- 
marthen Grammar School. 

March 26. At Upper Tooting, Surrey, 
aged 42, the Rev. Samuel Boydell Beck- 
with, B.A. of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
Rector of Holywell with Needingworth, 
Huntingdonshire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1843 by the Dean of Man- 
chester. 

March 28. At Lampeter, the Rev. 
Daniel Evans, B.D. of Moesnewydd, Car- 
diganshire, senior fellow of Jesus college, 
Oxford. He was well known to Welsh 
readers by the bardic name of Daniel Ddu, 
and to the majority of Englishmen resi- 
dent in South Wales as one of the most 
eminent Welsh poets of the Principality, 
and author of a volume of poems entitled 
‘*Gwinllan y Beirdd,’’ in addition to se- 
veral minor compositions. He was found 


suspended bya silk handkerchief, which had 
been drawn tightly round his neck by 
means of a slip-knot, and fastened to the 
bed-post. An inquest was held on the 
body, and a verdict returned,—‘‘ That the 
deceased hung himself whilst in a state of 
insanity.’ 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Jan. 12. In Woburn-place, aged 49, 
Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, a well- 
known and highly popular writer. 
Mrs. Wilson was the authoress of several 
very clever poems. In 1837 she gained 
the prize offered by the Melodists’ Club 
for the words of a song, although there 
were upwards of two hundred candidates. 
She also was awarded the prize for a poem 
on the Princess Victoria (now our most 
gracious Queen), at the Cardiff Bardic 
Festival, in 1834: and she wrote the 
words in the third volume of Mr. Parry’s 
Welsh Melodies. She has left a family 
and a numerous circle of friends to lament 
her loss. 

March 10. At the residence of her 
father, Henry Garland, esq. surgeon, 
Islington, aged 29, Harriet-Frances, wife 
of Capt. J. C. Hillman. 

March 11. In London, General David 
Hunter, of Burnside, North Britain. He 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the Angus 
fencibles 1794, Colonel in the army 1802, 
Major-General 1809, Lieut.-General 1814, 
and General 1837. 

April 8. In Pimlico, aged 29, C. W. 
Cobb, esq. solicitor, of Paternoster-row, 
London. 

April 9. Aged 37, Carolina, youngest 
dau. of John Stackhouse, esq.. the Grove, 
Camberwell. 

April 10. In Alfred-place, Bedford-sq. 
aged 80, Joseph Hawker, esq. F.S.A. 
Clarenceux king of arms. He enteréd 
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the Heralds’ College as Rouge Croix pur- 
suivant 19 April, 1794, and was promoted 
to the office of Richmond herald in 1803, 
to that of Norroy king of arms in July, 
1838, and Clarenceux, 4 Feb. 1839. Mr. 
Hawker was a zealous and active officer. 
During many years he held an appoint- 
ment as a clerk in the Bank of England, 
from which he retired in July 1834, being 
at the time one of the principals of the 
Accountant’s Office, His remains were, 
agreeably to his wishes, deposited in a 
vault of the church of St. Marylebone, 
near those of his old and intimate friend 
James Northcote, esq. the Royal Aca- 
demician, of whose will he wastheexecutor. 

In Albemarle-st. aged 77, Louis Eustache 
Ude, the celebrated chef de cuisine at 
Crockford’s, and author of a popular 
cookery-book, to which his portrait is 
prefixed. 

April 11. At Camberwell, aged 31, 
Annie-Matilda-Wilkinson, dau. of the 
late Col. Alexander Bryce, who was many 
years in the service of the Hon. East 
India Company. 

At Herne Hill, Henry Kidd Jones, esq. 
late of the Board of Control. 

April 12. In Hanover-sq. Lady Eliza- 
beth Macgregor, widow of Major-Gen. 
Sir Evan John Murray Macgregor, Bart. 
K.C.B. and K.C.H. formerly Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward 
Islands, and youngest dau. of the late 
John Duke of Atholl. She was married 
in 1808, and left a widow in 1841. 

In his 72nd year, Mr. John Frederick 
Setchel, bookseller, of King-street, Covent 
Garden. His father, Mr. Henry Setchel, 
was originally a grocer, but from a love of 
hooks, in the year 1774, changed his pro- 
fession to that of a bookseller, establishing 
himself in King-street, Covent Garden, 
where he carried on the business for 
forty-five years, and died Noy. 2, 1819, 
in his 80th year. Jointly with his 
father and on his own account, Mr. J. 
F, Setchel had been in trade as a book- 
seller upwards of fifty years. He was highly 
respected by his professional brethren, 
and the young beginner in his trade knew 
where to find the best advice and liberal 
assistance. He was a warm-hearted and 
kind friend to the poor, and was greatly 
respected through life for his unvaried 
integrity, urbanity of manners, and bene- 
volence of disposition. His name is also 
connected with the arts, from his daugh- 
ter’s eminent talents, which, encouraged 
and directed by his unfailing judgment, 
have attracted public admiration. Her 
‘* Momentous Question” has excited much 
expectation for her future success as a 

ainter. 

Tn Cleveland-row, St. James’s, Lieut. 
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Francis Edward Woodhouse, of the Ist 
Bombay European Regt. (Fusiliers), 
youngest son of the late Ollyett Wood- 
house, esq. Advocate-Gen. of Bombay, 

At Peckham, aged 46, Miss Elizabeth 
M‘Mullen. 

In Brecknock-pl. Camden Town, Maria, 
relict of Christopher Jones, esq. of Winch- 
more Hill. 

At Bayswater, aged 41, Mary, wife of 
Comm, Burridge, R.N. and dau. of the 
late Thomas Hurd, esq. of Ewell-court, 
Surrey. 

Aprill5. A 
only dau. of T, 
row, May Fair. 

In Stanhope-pl. aged 46, Jane-Sarah, 
wife of Edmund Packe, esq. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 68, 
Samuel Dendy, esq. also of Bream’s- 
buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Aprit 16. Aged 65, James Brand, esq. 
Blackman-st. Borough. 

April 17. Aged 63, Isaac Walton, 
esq. of Mark-lane. 

April 18, At Islington, Fanny, relict 
of T. Stirton, esq. 

At the residence of his mother, Mecklen- 
burgh-sq.aged 27, Joseph Peckover Oridge, 
second son of the late James Oridge, esq. 
of Kentish Town. 

April 20. Suddenly, aged 60, Mr. 
Francis Wilson, Secretary to the Royal 
Maternity Charity. 

At Burwood-pl, James Thompson, esq. 
of Billiter-sq, 

Aged 57, Archibald Richard Francis 
Rosser, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

In Southwick-st. Hyde Park, aged 48, 
Elias Goldsmid, esq. youngest son of the 
late Abraham Goldsmid, esq. 

April 21. At St. John’s Wood, Wil- 
liam-Jackson Hone, esq 

In Bedford-pl. Kensington, aged 77, 
Lady Sweedland, relict of Sir Christopher 
Sweedland, who died Dec. 26, 1836. 

At Brixton Rise, aged 82, William 
Mason, esq. 

April 22. In Cannon-st. East, aged 
77, William Garrick, esq. Commander 
R.N. (retired 1830). 

In Crescent-pl. Burton-crescent, aged 
74, John Reid, esq. 

At Highbury Grove, Harriet, relict of 
John Fearn, esq. and dau. of the late P. 
W. Thomas, esq. 

In Old Broad-st. aged 46, William 
Eccles, esq. surgeon. 

AtKennington,aged79, William Stroud, 
esq. 

April 23, Eleanor, relict of William 
Say, esq. of Weymouth-st. 

Aged 75, Mary, last surviving dau. of 
the late Coles Child, of Lower Thames- 
st, and Grove-lane, Camberwell, 


18, Joanna-Aldworth, 
- Laroche, esq. of Bolton- 
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At Notting-hill, aged 68, Dandeson 
Coates, esq. Secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

In Devonshire-st. aged 56, Miss Gordon. 

In Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 72, Henry 
Richard Millett, esq. 

In Hyde Park-sq. aged 75, Henry 
de, Bruyn, esq. 

April 24. At Peckham Rye, aged 26, 
Adolphus, eldest son of the late Paul 
Mullett, esq. of Guildford-st. 

At Camden Town, aged 79, Robert 
Pounds, esq. 

Aged 55, Capt. George Lawson, for- 
merly of the 12th Regiment of Foot, and 
late of the 2d or Queen’s Royals. 

Isaac Milner, esq. of Chichester-pl. 
Wandsworth-road, and Stock Exchange. 

April 25. In Lower Grosvenor-pl. 
Henry Ford, esq. late of Calcutta. 

At Hampstead, Mary, relict of Edward 
Sutleffe, esq. of Queen-st. 

Aged 23, suddenly, Jacob Henry, se- 
cond son of William Burnside, esq. of 
Lansdowne-pl. and of Fleet-st. 

April 27. Aged 52, Ludee-Elizabeth, 
wife of W. B. Chadwick, esq. 

April 28. At Brompton, aged 25, 
Henry George Smith, R.N. late of her 
Majesty’s yacht William and Mary, 
youngest son of Samuel Smith, esq. of 
her Majesty’s Dockyard, Malta. 

At his son’s residence, Dalston, aged 
72, John Marsh, esq. late of Clapton. 

April 29. In Gower-st. aged 64, David 
Hunter, esq. late of Calcutta. 

In Gower-st. Catharine, wife of William 
Corrie, esq. Barrister at Law. 

April 30. Aged 57, Joseph Janson, 
esq. of Church-st. Stoke Newington. 

At Fulham, aged 34, Angelina-Mary, 
relict of E. M. Crossfield, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and wife of D. W. Imes, 
of Welbeck-st. late proprietor of the Royal 
Adelaide Gallery. 

Lately. In Beaumont-st. Marylebone, 
aged 82, Lieut.-Col. William Nicholl, 
late of the Bengal Army. 

Thomas Firth, esq. M.D., M.R.C.S.E., 
L.A., M.S.A., &c. 

May 1. At his chambers in Lincoln’s- 
inn, aged 55, David James, esq. Barrister 
at Law. He was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 1815. 

At Wandsworth, aged 82, Sarah, relict 
of Robert Barker, esq. 

In Upper Gower-st. Sarah, relict of 
Launcelot Hare, M.D. 

May 2. At Camberwell, aged 76, John 
Spicer Fisher, esq. 

James William Turnley, esq. of Harp- 
lane, Tower-st. 

May 3. At Hackney, aged 69, Eleanor, 
eldest unmarried dau. of the late Mrs, 
F — - Bush Hill, near Enfield, 
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May 4. In Old Quebec-st. aged 59, 
Georgiana-Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
John English, esq. of Fareham, Hants. 

In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. aged 82, 
Frances, relict of James Lamb, esq. 

At Clapham, at the house of her grand- 
son, A. H. Burkitt, esq. Jane, widow of 
Thomas Burkitt, esq. of Kennington. 

May 7. Aged 82, Mr. Benjamin 
Flight, of King William-st. Strand, for- 
merly of St. Martin’s-lane. 

At George-st. Portman-sq. aged 67, 
Miss Winneford Bird, a lady of fortune. 
It appeared that in consequence of being 
exceedingly deaf she was knocked down 
by a butcher’s cart as she was crossing 
George-street ; and the injuries about the 
head and other parts of the body were of 
so extensive a nature that she expired in 
about three hours. Verdict, ‘‘ Accidental 
death.”’ 

May 11. In Harley-pl. Regent's Park, 
aged 71, Miss Ann Martin. 

May 12. At Brompton, aged 53, 
Thomas Harper, esq. late of Alexan- 
der-sq. 

May 13. In Park-terr. aged 86, Mrs. 
Rose, widow of the Rev. Joseph Patten 
Rose, of Islington. 

May 14. In Hyde Park-gardens, aged 
2, Mary-Louisa-Olivia, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 

In Portman-st. Portman-sq. Henry 
Adolphus Gwyn, eldest son of Robert 
Gwyn, esq. 


Berks.—May 3. At Reading, aged 96, 
Mary, relict of James Tompkins, esq. 

At Carswell, aged 71, Miss Jemima 
Tinney, formerly of Salisbury. 

Bucxs.—A4pril 18. At Swanbourne 
Cottage, Harriot, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Howard, Rector of Hog- 
geston. 

April 29. At Great Missenden, aged 
47, Thomas Squires Perry, esq. formerly 
of Dassoon, in Java. 

CamsBrincre.—April 4. At Cambridge, 
aged 31, Jane, wife of R. J. Cooper, esq. 
of Park-hall, Finchley. 

CuHESHIRE.—April 11. At the rectory, 
Eccleston, near Chester, Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. R. Massie. 

April 18. At Hyde, Mr. John Ashton. 
He was a younger brother of the late Mr. 
Thos. Ashton, and a man of large pro- 
perty and somewhat eccentric character. 
His will, we believe, was made some years 
ago, when, after giving a number of speci- 
fic legacies to different individuals, he be- 
queathed the residue of his property, 
which he then estimated at 30,000/. to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to be 
applied in diminution of the national debt. 
Since that time his property has so far 
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accumulated that the residue which will 
pass by this bequest is estimated at 
150,0007. 

April 28. At the Residentiary House, 
Chester, Susanna, wife of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Clarke, and only dau. of the 
late John James Majendie, D.D. Canon 
of Windsor. 

Cornwatit.—May 1. At Poughill, 
aged 86, Mrs. Agnes Jerwood. 

CuMBERLAND.—April 8. Aged 89, 
Mr. John Barnes, of the Howe, near 
Keswick. 

Devon.—April 5. At Torquay, Eliza- 
beth-Ann, dau. of the late W. Duberly, 
esq. of Dursley, Glouc.; and on April 
15, after attending her funeral, Mr. H. 
Duberly, her brother. 

April 10. Aged 36, Amy, wife of P. 
Pearce, esq. of Teignbridge House, and 
of Newton Abbot, solicitor. 

April 19. At Plymouth, Rebecca, wife 
of W. McDonald, esq. R.N. 

April 20. At Torquay, aged 21, 
Georgiana - Arabella - Caldecott, wife of 
Capt. G. L. H. Gall, 5th Madras Cav., 
and only dau. of the late Bishop James, 
of Calcutta. 

April 23. At Torquay, aged 28, Mar- 
garet, wife of W. Cook, esq. of Roydon 
Hall, Kent. 

Lately. At Hazeldon, Tavistock, aged 
49, George Kinghorne Downes, esq. 

May 4. At Devonport, in her 9th year, 
Charlotte, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Warren, 
C.B. 55th Reg. 

May 12. At the Rock Vale, near Dart- 
mouth, in his 12th year, the Hon. D’Arcy 
Godolphin Osborne, second son of Lord 
Godolphin. 

Dorset.—April 5. At Howe Lodge, 
near Wimborne, John Way, esq. 

April 23. At Grosvenor House, Wey- 
mouth, Brooke-Ogden, aged 4 years ; and 
on the 24th inst. Isabella-Rebecca, aged 
20 months, only surviving children of 
Major Samuel Parlby, late of the Bengal 
Art. 

Lately. At Sherborne, aged 62, Rus- 
sell, second son of the late Samuel Scott, 
esq. 

May 4. Anne-Sarah, eldest surviving 
dau. of John Cree, esq. of Ower Moigne. 

May 8. At the residence of Mr. Brit- 
tan, Castleton, aged 78, Mrs. Wicks, relict 
of John Harris Wicks, esq. of Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 

Essrex.—April 6. At the Vicarage, 
Helions Bumpstead, aged 13, Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. John Hodgson. 

April7. At Upton, West Hain, aged 
45, Robert Foster Reynolds, esq. son-in- 
law of Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. To the 
various schools and other charities he was 
a liberal donor. 

Gent, Mac. Vor. XXV, 
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April 19. Aged 84, Mrs. Pryer, of 
Great Baddow. 

April 26. At Brentwood, aged 76, 
Thomas Wright, esq. 

GLoucesTER.— April 11. At Frenchay, 
Bristol, Susan, dau. of the late Thomas 
Shapland, esq. of Marshfield. 

William Pitt, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

April 24. Suddenly, aged 57, Janet 
Dickson, wife of Richard C. Hanson, esq. 
Park-st. Bristol. 

April 25. At Gloucester, aged 71, Col. 
Hans Allen, of Claremont House. 

April 26. At Cheltenham, aged 19, 
Emma, dau. of John William Carring- 
ton, esq. 

April 28. At Aylesmore House, aged 63, 
Harriet-Ann, wife of Samuel Bayley, esq. 

April 29. At Sandford Lodge, Chel- 
tenham, Catherine, wife of Samuel Walker 
Parker, esq. 

At Tewkesbury, aged 75, Miss Eliza- 
beth Richardson, of the Cross. 

April 30. At Chipping Sodbury, Miss 
Brouke, aged 79; and, Muy 4, at Clap- 
ham Rise, aged 77, Maria, wife of H. J. 
Brooke, esq. sister of the above. 

April 30. At Curton, aged 73, Leti- 
tia-Catharine, relict of Col. Lawrence, 
Governor of Upnor Castle. 

Lately. At Willsbridge-house, aged 
55, Cherrie-Adelaide, relict of P. H. 
Crampton, esq. of Fassaro, county of 
Wicklow, and sister to the dowager Vis- 
countess Glentworth. 

At Bencomb, Uley, aged 90, Miss E. 
Dorney, the last descendant of the male 
branch of a family long settled in Glou- 
cestershire. 

Mary-Ellen, wife of J. Lovegrove, esq. 
solicitor, Gloucester. 

May 2. At Cheltenham, aged 65, Ed- 
mund Haynes, esq. of Summerland-pl. 
Exeter, and formerly of the island of Bar- 
bados. 

May 3. At Cheltenham, suddenly, aged 
77, Elizabeth, relict of the late Very Rev. 
Joseph Palmer, Dean of Cashel. 

May 4. At Bristol, aged 49, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Were, esq. 

May 6. Aged 84, Mrs. Ann Dawson. 
She was the mother of 14 children, 6 of 
whom, during the Peninsular war, served 
in the 96th Rifle corps. 

May 7. At Clifton, aged 83, Mrs. Lane. 

May 8. At Bristol, aged 81, Catherine, 
relict of Jacob Selwood Riddle, esq. 

May 10. Aged 23, Mary Ann, eldest 
en of Wm. Baynton, esq, of Clifton 

ale. 

Hants.—A4pril 11. At Botley, aged 
66, the widow of Edward Guillaume, esq. 

April 14. At Moorhbill, near South- 
ampton, Sophia, widow of Edward 
Richard Barwell, a _—~ of the Ben- 
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gal Civil Service. She survived her hus- 
band only five weeks and one day. 

April 15. At Bournemouth, aged 76, 
Henrietta, relict of L. D. G. Tregonwell, 
esq. of Cranborne Lodge, Dorset. 

April 20. At Southampton, Jemima- 
Clara, wife of O. C. Edmond, esq. of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
— s Service, late of Malta. 

25. At Mount Pleasant, aged 
. the Rev. N. T. Burnett. He was 
twenty-four years pastor of the Baptist 
church and congregation meeting at 
Lockerly Chapel, Hants. 

April 26. At Otterborne, aged 72, 
John Knight Hinton, esq. 

Apri 30. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
ed 17, Mary-Emma, seventh dau. of 
Major-Gen. A. Aitchison, of Ryde. 

Lately. At Portsea, Geo. Godden, esq. 

At Shanklin, James, son of Thomas 
Jackson, esq. Kingston, Surrey. 

May 4. At Bartley Manor House, 
Totton, Southampton, Ellen-Sarah, wife 
of William Robert Preston, esq. 

- May 5. At Bournemouth, aged 20. 
Matthew Humphrey esq. 

May 6. At Southsea, from the effects 
of injuries caused by her dress acciden- 
cally taking fire, Susan, wife of Dr. 
Charles H. Scott, and dau. of the Rev. 
D. S. Moncrieffe, Rector of Loxton, 
Somerset. 

Muy 10. At Westport, Wareham, 
Anna-Maria, relict of Joseph Freeland, 
esq. of Chichester. 

Herts.—April10. At Bengeo, aged81, 
Eleanor, wife of Joseph Woodwards, esq. 

April 12. At Beechwood, the seat at 
Col. Mudge, R.E. aged 3, Richard, eldest 
son of the Rev. J. R. Bogue, of Denbury, 
Devon. 

April 16. Aged 17, Mr. Philip Weid, 
a student of St, Edmand’s Roman Ca- 
tholic College, near Ware, and nephew of 
the late Cardinal Weld, was accidentally 
drowned while engaged in the amusement 
of boating with some of his fellow colle- 
gians at the Rye House, near Broxbourne. 

April 23. At Markyate-street, aged 66, 
Mary, wife of James Pickford, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late James Grant, esq. 
of Thoby Priory, Essex. 

HeEreEForpD.—April 21. At Weston- 
under-Penyard, aged 82, Anne, relict of 
Thomas Baynton, esq. 

Kent.—April 6. Elizabeth, wife of 
Frederick Helps, esq. at their residence, 
Sydenham-hill, 

Jane, wife of Capt. John Humby, R.M. 
of Prospect-pl. Deal, youngest dau. of 
the late John Winter, esq. 

April 10. At _ aged 48, Francis 
Onslow Trent, es 

Apriv. 13. At the residence of her uncle, 
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John Cobb, esq. Hawkhurst, Harriet, 
wife of Thomas Edmund Le Blanc, esq. 
late Capt. 37th Reg. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 71, Lieut... 
Col. James Lewis Higgins, late of the 6th 
Dragoon Guards. He was appointed 
Lieut.-Colonel on the Continent of Europe 
in 1826. 

April 15. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
10, Alice-Fredrica, youngest child of the 
late A. F. Dobree, esq. 

April 16. At Milton next Gravesend, 
aged 68, Adam Park, esq. surgeon, brother 
of Mungo Park, the celebrated African 
traveller. 

At Brompton, near Chatham, aged 69, 
Thomas Baldock, esq. 

April 21. At Rose Hill, Sydenham, 
Marianne, wife of Thomas Williams, esq. 

April 25. At Lower Hardres, widow 
Howel, aged 94. Some years since, her 
mother died in the same parish, aged 101; 
and a brother a short time ago, aged 101. 
A sister is now living at Lower Hardres, 
aged 92. 

April 26. At Tunbridge Wells, Alfred 
William Macgregor, youngest son of J. D. 
Powles, esq. of York-pl. Portman-sq. 

April 28. At Dover, aged 37, Jane 
Dalrymple, wife of Capt. Luke Smythett, 
of Her Majesty’s packet service, and 
youngest dau. of Sir John Hamilton. 

April 29, At Deal, aged 82, Judith, 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas Tims, for- 
merly Curate of Walmer. 

April 30. At Dover, Mrs. Way, relict 
of the Rev. W. Way, of Chandos-st. 
Cavendish-sq. and of Glympton Park, 
Oxfordshire. 

May 3. At Beckenham, aged 78, Me- 
liscent, widowof Thomas Drinkwater, esq. 

May 12. Off Dover, aged 36, Alfred 
Fector Bazely, esq. He went off in his 
pleasure-boat, for a short trip to sea; the 
wind at the time was blowing strong 
from the N.E. and very squally. In the 
evening, the boat was found bottom up- 
wards, and the body of Mr. Bazely was 
shortly afterwards perceived lying on the 
rocks, under the Castle, quite dead. He 
tried to put to sea earlier in the morning, 
but was prevented by the buat swamping. 
He was the son of the late Captain Henry 
Bazely, Post Captain in the Royal Navy, 
and nephew to the late Rear-Admiral John 
Bazely: 

LancasteR.—April 11. At Lancaster, 
aged 83, John Stout, esq. for 22 years a 
magistrate of Lancashire. 

April17. At Preston, aged 78, Sep- 
timus Gorst, esq. 

May 4. At Little Bolton, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Thomas Ban- 
croft, A.M. Vicar of Bolton. 

May 5. At Everton, aged 23, Frederic- 
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William, only son of Frederic Lapage, 
esq. Everton, Liverpool. 

At Longton, aged 22, Mr. Henry Parker 
Jolly, B.A. of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

LeicesteR.—May 5. At Humber- 
stone, Mary, fourth dau. of the late John 
Pares, of the Newarke and Grooby, Leices- 
tersh. and of Hopwell Hall, Derbysh. 

May 13. Aged 76, William Paget, esq. 
of Southfield, Loughborough. 

Lincotn.—April9. At Belmingthorpe, 
near Stamford, aged 74, Edward Knowl- 
ton Hare, esq. only son of the late Ed- 
ward Hare, esq. of Castor, near Peter- 
borough, where his remains were interred 
on the 16th. 

Lately. At Spalding, aged 46, Janet, 
wife of B. A. Mossop, esq. 

MrippiEsex.—April. 19. At Brent- 
ford, aged 77, Frederick, the last surviving 
child of the late Thomas Hodgson, esq. of 
Upnor Castle, Kent. 


April 22. At Sudbury Park, rear ‘ 


Harrow, aged 67, William: Attree, esq. 
R.H.A., F.R.C.S. &c. late of West Hill 
Lodge, Brighton. 

April 30. At Hanwell, Mary, elder 
sister of the Rev. Dr. Emerton, curate of 
that place. 

Norro.tk.—March 27. At Mergate 
Hall, Bracon Ash, aged 65, Mary Ann 
Thirkill, widow of Francis Thirkill, esq. 
of Boston, and only dau. of Robert Pul- 
vertoft, esq. late of Gedney, Lincolnshire, 
where her remains have been interred. 

April 21. At Southtown, Great Yar- 
mouth, aged 50, Anna-Maria, wife of 
Richard Ferrier, esq. of Burgh Castle. 

NorTHAMPTON.—4pril 25. At Da- 
ventry, aged 44, John Lee, esq. M.D. 

April 29. At Delapré Abbey, near 
Northampton, Catharine, wife of Edward 
Bouverie, esq. She was the only daughter 
and heir of William Castle, esq. was mar- 
ried in 1788, and was mother of Colonel 
Bouverie, Equerry to Prince Albert, and 
other children. 

May 2. At Brock Hall, Susannah, 
wife of Thomas Reeve Thornton, esq. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.— April 26. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Anne, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Emerson 
Headlam, esq. of Gateshead, and sister of 
the Venerable Archdeacon Headlam and 
Thomas E. Headlam, esq. M.D. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

May 10. At Benton, near Newcastle- 
upon Tyne, aged 26, John Fenwick Taylor, 
esq. of the Coal Exchange, London. 

Norrs.—April 19. At Wellon House, 
Rufford, aged 21, Alan, youngest son of 
J. A. Brackenbury, esq. 

SaLop.—April 8. Marianne, wife of 
the Rev. T. Rogers, of the Home, near 
Bishop’s Castle. 
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April 19. Suddenly, at Broadwood 
Hall, Rebecca, wife of John Watts, esq. 

Somerset.—April 5. At Clevedon, 
aged 83, Susanna, relict of Richard Cob- 
ham, esq. of the island of Barbados, 

April 14. At Bath, aged 75, Jane, 
widow of John Awdry, esq. of Notton 
House, Wilts, and dau. of the late Love- 
less Bigg Withers, esq. of Manydgwn 
Park, Hants. 

April 19. At Croford, near Wivelis- 
combe, aged 76, Lieut.-Col. Bruton, of 
the North Devon Militia. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 27, Effie-Sophia, 
second dau. of J. Slight, esq. 

At Combe-down, near Bath, Thomas 
Tanner, esq. 

At Wells, aged 51, H. Brookes, esq. 
solicitor, Secretary to the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and only son of H,. 
Brookes, esq. of the same city, lately de- 
ceased. 

At Bath, aged 20, T. Musgrave, jun. 
esq. 

Vay 2. At Chard, Harriet, eldest dau. 
of the late William Bruorton, esq. of 
Salisbury, and sister of Mr. Bruorton, 
surgeon, of the former place. 

May 7. At Bath, Capt. Thomas Pratt 
Barlow, late of the 1ith Lancers, after 
some years of severe suffering, from an 
accident which broke many of his bones, 

May 9. Sophia-Elizabeth, third dau. 
of the Rev. Edward Edgell, of East Hill, 
near Frome. 

May 11. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
77, Susannah, widow of John Barber, esq. 

Srarrorp.—April 15. Aged 33, Geor- 
gina, wife of Peter Potter, esq. of Walsall. 

April 25. Anna-Maria, fourth dau, of 
John Mott, esq. of the Close, Litchfield. 

Surrotx.—April 15. At Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Major George Darby Griffith, 
Chief Constable of the West Suffolk Rural 
Police, late Major of the 90th Foot (1840). 

May 1. Aged 21, Thomas Henry, only 
son of Thomas Pochin, esy. of Walding- 
field. 

Surrey.—A4pril3. At Croydon, Eliza- 
beth-Sanders, wife of William Beebe, esq. 
of Walthamstow. 

April]. At the house of her son, the 
Parsonage, Merton, aged 79, Mary, widow 
of Essex Henry Bond, esq, of Ditchleys, 
Essex. 

April 8. At Haywood Lodge, Cobham, 
G. F. C. Ammerschuber, esq. 

Apri! 11. Aged 79, John Gale, esq. 
of Upper Tooting, and of Bouverie-st. 
Fleet-st. 

April 13. Betty Hood, wife of Charles 
Cox, esq, of Cedar Lodge, Stockwell Park. 

April 14. At Chertsey, aged 88, Su- 
sanna, relict of Charles Pembroke, esq, 

Aprit 16. At Cheam, of water om the 
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brain, aged 12, the Right Hon. Henry 
Thomas 4th Earl of Carrick, co. Tippe- 
rary, Viscount Ikerrin, and Baron Butler, 
of Lismallon, in the peerage of Ireland. 
He succeeded his father Feb. 4, 1838, and 
the dignities now devolve on his next 
brother, Somerset-Arthur, born in 1835. 

At Norwood, aged 24, Arthur, youngest 
son of Robert Hoggart, esq. 

April 21. At Kingston, aged 28, 
Alfred, only son of John Souter, esq. 
Thurlow Park, Knight’s Hill, Streatham. 

At the Rectory House, Stoke D’ Al- 
bourne, near Cobham, Isabel, last sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. Philip Vaillant. 

April 30. At Esher, Surrey, Miss 
Frances Burdett, sister of the late Sir 
Francis Burdett, bart. 

May 1. At Chertsey, aged 73, Thomas 
La Coste, esq. 

At Richmond, aged 82, Sarah, relict of 
Allen Blizard, esq. 

May 4. At Epsom, Ann, relict of John 
Sabb, esq. 

May 13. At Roehampton, aged 24, 
Frederick-Seymour, second son of Sir 
George Larpent, Bart. 

Sussex.—Feb. 9. Aged 61, Mr. Robert 
Armour, of Brighton, formerly of Crown 
Court, Old Change, last surviving brother 
of Jean Armour, the wife of Robert 
Burns. 

April 9. At Brighton, aged 82, Richard 
Beecher, esq. 

April 11. At Hastings, aged 62, 
William Thorpe, esq. many years a soli- 
citor of that place. 

At Brighton, aged 48, John Scott, esq. 
of Park-lane, formerly of New Broad-st. 
surgeon, and only son of James Scott, esq. 
the very eminent surgeon and medical 
practitioner, of Clay Hill, Bromley, Kent. 
He was member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; Surgeon to 
the London Hospital, and the London 
Ophthalmic Hospital; and author of a 
Treatise on Diseased Joints, and works 
on Tic Douloureux and Cataract. 

April 16. At Lindfield, aged 33, Samuel, 
second son of Thos. Compton, esq. 

April 18. At her mother’s residence, 
Brighton, Katherine, wife of George 
Anthony Smith, esq. Madras Civil Service, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Hallett 
Batten, D.D. 

April 20. At Uckfield, aged 83, Isa- 
bella, relict of Thomas Kilgour, esq. of 
Bethelnie, Aberdeenshire. 

At Lewes, aged 75, Mr. William Davies. 
His love for the old English sports was 
equalled only by his pursuit of them. He 
was the son of the Rev. Thomas Davies, 
formerly Rector of Glynde, and brother- 
in-law of the late John Ellman, esq. of 
that place. 
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April 22. At Hastings, aged 22, 
Frederic Richard, eldest surviving son of 
the late Col. Crewe, and nephew to the 
Right Hon. Lord Carrington. 

April 23. At Brighton, aged 61, Harry 
Blaker, esq. for many years one of the 
leading medical practitioners of that town. 

April 26. At Brighton, aged 58, the 
Right Hon. Charlotte Countess of Beau- 
champ. She was the enly dau. of John 
first Earl of Clonmel and Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, by Catharine-Anne- 
Maria Mathew, sister to the first Earl of 
Llandaff, and was aunt to the present 
Earl of Clonmel. She was married in 
1814 to John-Reginald present and third 
Earl of Beauchamp, but had no issue. 

At Stanstead, aged 67, Harriet-Amelia, 
wife of Charles Dixon, esq. and dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Wilder, of Purley Hall, 
Berks. 

May 4. At Worthing, Thomas Martin 
Cocksedge, esq. eldest son of the late Col. 
> areata of St. Edmund’s Hill, Suf- 
folk. 

At Brighton, Mary, wife of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy. She was the eldest dau. of 
James Power, esq. of Youghal, and was 
married in 1796. 

May 11. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 68, Charles Worthington, esq. late 
of Eversley, Hants. 

Warwick.—April 8. Margaret, wife 
of William Sharp, esq. of the Larches, 
near Birmingham. 

April 9. At Lesmington, Elizabeth- 
Catherine, eldest: dau. of Capt. William 
Harris, of Yealmpton, Devon. 

April 11. At the vicarage, Kenilworth, 
a fortnight after the birth of her third son, 
aged 26, Frances-Ann, wife of the Rev. 
Edward Eardley Wilmot, and last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Ekins, Canon of Salisbury. 

At Birmingham, Mr. William Rad- 
clyffe, jun. an excellent portrait-painter, 
second son of Mr. William Radclyffe, and 
brother to Mr. Edward Radclyffe, both 
engravers of considerable reputation. 

April 13. At Leamington, aged 74, 
Letitia, wife of John Clarke, esq. 

May 7. Aged 74, Thomas Townshend, 
esq. of Heath, near Birmingham. 

Witts.—4pril 15. At Devizes, aged 
76, Miss Lewis. 

April 25. By a fall from his horse, 
James Fry Henly, fifth son of A. Henly, 
esq. Calne. 

April 26. Aged 65, William Kemm, 
esq. of Avebury House. 

At Salisbury, aged 74, Wm. Dyke 
Whitmarsh, esq. 

Lately. At Warrens, Catherine, young- 
est dau. of G, E, Eyre, esq. 
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Worcester. — April 19. At Great 
Malvern, aged 45, Harriet, fifth dau. of 
the late Thomas Papillon, esq. of Acrise 
Place, Kent. 

Lately. Anne, relict of S. Brampton, 
esq. late of Worcester. 

At Stourbridge, aged 74, Ann, fifth 
dau. of Hungerford Oliver, esq. late of 
the Grange, Oldswinford. 

Yorx.—April 19. At Hull, aged 54, 
Catherine, wife of Capt. E. T. Weale, 
Royal Navy. 

At Yarm, aged 77, Benjamin Floun- 
ders, esq. Justice of the Peace forthe co. 
of York, Durham, and Salop. 

April 21. At Beverley, Charles Va- 
vasour, esq. second son of Sir Edward M. 
Vavasour,of Haselwood, Bart. 

At Thornton, near Barrow, aged 78, 
John Chapman, esq. 

April 22. At Kirkella, aged 84, Mary, 
relict of Anthony Wilkinson, esq. 

April 28. At North Cave, aged 67, 
Mrs. Foster, relict of Charles Foster, esq. 

April 29. At Bridlington, aged 91, 
Eleanor, relict of William Coverley, esq. 
of Bridlington, and mother of Francis 
Coverley, esq. 

April 30. At Hull, aged 85, Miss Mary 
Lee, formerly of Beverley, and sister of 


the late John Lee, esq. of Gardham. 
May 1. At Leeds, Rebecca, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Kir- 
shaw, Vicar of Leeds, and Rector of 
Ripley. 
May 3. At Leeds, aged 77, Joseph Ing- 


ham, esq. Joshua, his younger son, 
died at Marsala, Sicily, on the 22d April, 
aged 34. 

Wates.—April 26. At Liandovery, 
aged 43, Henry Lloyd Harries, esq. soli- 
citor. 

Lately. Aged 26, J. Evans, esq. of the 
Goitre, Montgomeryshire. 

Scottanp.—pril 13. At the Royal 
Bank, Glasgow, aged 43, Euphemia, wife 
ef Edward Fairley, esq. and fourth dau. of 
the late John Galloway, esq. of Tanfield, 
Edinburgh ; and at Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, on the 24th of Feb. aged 21, Edward, 
second son of the above. 

April 14, At Carlisle, aged 77, Sir Simon 
Heward, Knt., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England, and formerly 
senior member of the Medical Board at 
Madras. He entered the service of the 
company as assistant-surgeon in 1795 ; 
was promoted to the rank of surgeon in 
1803 ; appointed superintendent or head- 
surgeon in 1819, and a member of the 
Medical Board in 1826; and retired from 
the service June 17, 1831. 

April 18. At Strathaven, near Glasgow, 
aged 64, Margaret, relict of Dr. Vallance. 

April 21. At Inverness, Catharine wi- 
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dow of the late Thos. Warrand, esq. of 
Warrandfield. 

Lately. At Kennet, Clackmananshire, 
Anne, wife of Robert Bruce, esq.,late M.P. 
for that county, and daughter of William 
Murray, esq. of Polmais and Touchadam. 

May 13. At Cupar, aged 100, Miss Hu- 
gina Leslie, the last representative of the 
ancient and distinguished house of Leslie 
of Lindores, In the rebellion of ’45 her 
father took a very prominent part in the 
army of the Royalists under William, Duke 
of Cumberland, and long survived that 
eventful period. A number of years ago, 
on the death of Lord Lindores, the brother 
of Miss Leslie, the title beeame extinct. 
He left the whole of his effects to a friend 
resident in England, who, as soon as he 
became aware of the existence of this sister 
of the deceased Lord, settled an annuity 
upon her, which she continued to receive 
until her death. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 6. At Lamberton 
Park, Maryborough, aged 82, the Right 
Hon. Arthur Moore, late a Justice of the 
court of Common Pleas in Ireland. He 
was appointed Third Serjeant 1801, First 
Sergeant 1805, a Judge of the Common 
Pleas July 1816, and resigned in Feb. 
1839. 

April 29. At Cavan, aged 40, Thomas 
Heslop, M.D., late of Stepney. 

Lately. At Limerick, aged 112, Mrs. 
Mary Mackey, who till within a few days 
of her death preserved her faculties un- 
impaired. She had survived three gene- 
rations of her family. 

May 7. At his residence, Castletown, 
co. Kilkenny, in his 42d year, Sir Richard 
Cox, Bart.of Dunmanway, co.Cork (1706). 

Jexsry.—April 6. Aged 19, John 
William Ewen, only son of William Ewen, 
esq. of Buxted, Sussex. 

East Inpies.—Feb. 10. Whilst, 
storming the intrenchments at Sobraon 
fell, mortally wounded, surviving but an 
hour afterwards, aged 19, Lieut. C. H. G. 
Tritton, 31st inf. 

Mortally wounded at Sobraon, Ensign 
Gordon Hugh Davidson, Ist Eur. light 
inf., son of Alex. Gray Davidson, esq. and 
great-grandson of Dr. Alex. Bruce, of 
Gartlet, co, Clackmanan, and the Island 
of Barbados. 

Feb. 28. At Ferozepore, from wounds 
received at the battle of Sobraon aged 
36, Capt. Thomas Smart, 53d Reg., 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Smart, late of 
the corps of Royal Eng. 

At Muctull, Lieut. Henry R. G. Dallas, 
of the 33d Madras Native inf. youngest 
son of the Rev. Alexander Dallas, Rector 
of Wonston, Hants. 

Aged 30, Staff-Sergeant John Vernon, 
son of the late Lieut,-Col. John Vernon. 
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March 10. At Palmanair, Lieut. J. F. 
Erskine, 2d Regiment N. Inf. 

West Inpizs.—March 5. At Hamp- 
ton, in Jamaica, Charles Henry, fifth son 
of the Rev. J. Thomas Lawton, Rector of 
Elmswell, in Suffolk. 

At Monymusk, Jamaica, aged 34, Ed- 
ward Sympson, esq. late of the Royal 
Navy. 

April 16. At Etingdon estate, Tre- 
lawny, Jamaica, aged 18, Herbert, fifth 
son of Isaac Westmorland, esq. of Cam- 
berwell Green. . 

Lately. In Jamaica, Mr. John Imlah. 
Mr. Imlah was a pleasing poet, and some of 
his simple lyrics have been set to music by 
eminent composers, and are sung occa~ 
sionally by the most distinguished Scottish 
vocalists. Mr. Imlah was cut off in the 
ae of life, while performing a duty of 

ection which he had long looked forward 
to with pleasurable anticipations. Two 
brothers—the one resident in Nova Sco- 
tia, the other in the West Indies, had 
been separated from him for a period of 
thirty years. At length an opportunity 
occurred of meeting them together at Ha- 
lifax. Having spent some time in Nova 
Scotia, he accompanied one of his bro- 
thers to Jamaica, where he was seized with 
his fatal disease. 

Axsroap.—Nov. 28. At Sydney, New 
South Wales, Anne-Elizabeth, wife of 
Adolphus William Young, esq. High 
Sheriff of that colony. 

Dec. 8. At Hobart Town, Thomas, 
only son of the late Thomas Cracroft, esq. 
of Keal, Linc. 

Jan. 28. At Khiva, the Khan Delhivi 
Ratim Khouli, while on a hunting ex- 
cursion, On the 30th his brother was 
proclaimed his successor. The change 
took place in the most orderly and regular 
manner. 

Feb. 19. Off Madeira, on board the 
brig Michael Williams, of Swansea, on 
his to Cuba, William Leach, 
youngest son of the late Hugh Leach, 
esq. of Hull. 

Mareh 15. At Paris, Jane-Elizabeth- 
Nora, second dau. of the late, and sister 
of the present Sir William Maxwell, of 
Monreith, Bart. 

At Revel, aged 58, the celebrated navi- 
gator Otto de Kotzebue, son of the dra- 
matic writer. He had been three times 
round the world, making several im- 
portant discoveries; but in 1839 retired 
from service, and lived in his family circle 
at Kan, in Esthonia. 

March 16. At Hudson, New York, 
United States, aged 84, Anne, widow of 
George Cadogan Morgan, esq. late of 
Southgate, Middlesex. 

March 20. At Marseilles, aged 70, 
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ie wife of Edward Hayes, esq. late of 
myrna. 

March 23. At Malta, in her 37th year, 
Lady Charlotte, wife of Christopher Rice 
Mansel-Talbot, esq. M.P. for co, Gla- 
morgan, and sister to the Earl of Glengall 
and the Marchioness of Donegall. She 
was the second dau. of Richard first Earl 
of Glengall, by Emily, youngest dau. of 
James St. John Jeffreys, esq. of Blarney 
castle, co, Cork, by Arabella FitzGibbon, 
sister to the first Earl of Clare. She was 
married to Mr. Talbot in 1835. 

March 24, At Dresden, a week after 
the birth of a dau. who survived her two 
days, Margaret, wife of S. G, Langton, 
esq. and second dau. of the late Walter 
Learmouth, esq. of Russell-sq. 

At Venice, aged 70, Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Thomas Stephen Sorell, K,H. her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul-Gen, to the Austrian Italian 
States. He was knighted Oct. 3, 1834. 

March 25. At Madeira, aged 38, 
Christina-Wilson-Paddock, dau. of the 
late Capt. Carruthers, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

March 26. At Cairo, on his way to 
Syria, John L. Philipps, esq. barrister- 
at-law, Registrar of the Supreme Court, 
&c. Bombay, eldest son of the late Capt. 
Levi Philipps, of Cheltenham. He was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, 
June 20, 1828. 

March 28. On his passage home from 
Madeira, aged 21, Richard-John, eldest 
son of Capt. Saumarez, R.N., K.L. 

April 4, Edward Astley, esq. brother to 
Lord Hastings. He was found drowned in 
the Ourthe. 

April 5. 


At Paris, Margaret, widow 
of Walker Ferrand, esq. of Harden Grange, 


Yorkshire, M.P. for Tralee. She was the 
daughter of John Moss, esq. of Otters- 
pool, and second wife of Mr. Ferrand, who 
died without issue in 1835. 

Lately. A woman at Tolosa, in Spain, 
at the extraordinary age of 150 years. 
She leaves a daughter in her 82d year. 

In Belgium, aged 106, Jean Joseph 
Dinsart. He preserved his intellectual 
faculties to the last, read without spec- 
tacles, kept his own accounts most accu- 
rately, wrote with a firm hand, and in 
fine weather took regular exercise. 

In Africa, the eldest and only surviving 
son of Thomas Moore, esq. the poet, of 
Sloperton Cottage, Wilts. 

At Paris, aged 90, the Marquis de 
Beauharnais, brother-in-law of the Em- 
press Josephine. 

At sea, on his passage home in the 
Apollo troop-ship, Surgeon William Char- 
tres (1841) invalided from the Philomel, 
Capt. Sulivan. He jumped overboard in 
a fit of delirium, and was drowned. 
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Near Boulogne, aged 67, Charles Ap- 
perley, esq. formerly of Bilton Hall, near 
Rugby, where he resided for nearly twenty 
years. He was a favourite writer on field- 
sports, under the signature of ‘‘ Nimrod,’’ 
principally in the Sporting Magazine, and 
he was also the author of some striking 
articles on field-sports published in the 
Quarterly Review. He was the second 
son of Thomas Apperley, esq. of Plas- 
gronow, near Wrexham, Denbighshire, 
and was admitted a scholar of Rugby 
school, July 26, 1789. 

April]. At Paris, aged 33, Captain 
John A. Light, 3d M.N.L 

April 10. At Gross Winningstedt, near 
Schoppenstedt, duchy of Brunswick, aged 
18, William-Locke, seventh son of the 
late John Barkworth, esq. of Tranby 
House, near Hull. 

April 14. At Funchal, Madeira, Wil- 
liam Goolden, esq. of Maidenhead, Berks. 

April 19. At Marseilles, in the South 
of France, aged 17, Thomas Powel Farmer, 
son of Thomas Adwick Farmer, esq. iron- 
merchant, Gainsborough. His remains 
were interred in the Protestant burying- 
ground. 

At Leghorn, aged 22, Thomas A. Car- 
michael, esq. third son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Carmichael. 
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April 23. At Ostend, Col. F. Camp- 
bell, aged 38, youngest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Colin Campbell, Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar. 

April 24. At Montpelier, Quintin 
Rhodes, esq. jun. of Wetherby, York- 
shire, late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

April 28. At Naples, aged 16, John 
Talbot, esq. nephew of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and heir presumptive to that ancient 
earldom. He was only svn of the late 
Hon. George Henry Talbot, and Augusta, 
daughter of Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart. 
re-married to the Hon. Craven Fitzhard- 
inge Berkeley, M.P. The next male heir 
of the Talbots is Bertram-Arthur, born 
1833, son of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Thomas Talbot, descended from the 10th 
Earl, and he is the only one intervening 
between the Earl of Shrewsbury and Earl 
Talbot, who is descended from the second 
earl. 

Lately. At Bucharest, Prince George 
Ypsilanti, the last of the brothers of that 
illustrious family whose name is histori- 
cally bound up with the regeneration of 
Greece. 

At Phillipsburgh, Canada East, Ed- 
mund Peel, esq. only son of the late John 
Peel, esq. of the Abbey, Burton-upon- 
Trent. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 


From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisrerep from Apatt 25, to May 16, 1846, (4 weeks.) 


Males 


Females 


1628 § 


Births for the above period.... 


60 and upwards 
Age not specified 3 


Under 15........1479 


623 £2356 


sence 0660cccecc COee 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 19. 


Wheat. | Barley. 
s. d a 4. 


Oats. 
° &. 
69 OO} 30 5 


. 
24 0 


Peas. 
s. d. 
37 7 


Rye. | Beans. 
& adie a 
34 54,34 5 


PRICE OF HOPS, May 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 2s. to 6l. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 94. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 22. 
Hay, 37. Os. to 3/. 18s.—Straw, 1/. 12s. to 11. 15s—Clover, 4/. Os. to 51. 148. 
SMITHFIELD, May 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


G08 os vistitsscsscsint sacs 2s. Gd. to 4s. Od. 
Matton oie secesee tsi cece 3s. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
6d. to 5s. 4d. 

3s,10d. to 4s. 10d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, May 18, 
Beasts,.......... 2651 Calves 98 
SheepandLambs 25,590 Pigs 310 


COAL MARKET, May 22. 
Walls Ends, from 12s. Od. to 15s. 3d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 15s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 44s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. 0d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26 to May 25, 1846, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: : Mel it. 
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rning 


Noon. 


Weather. Weather. 


8o’e 
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Night. 
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ido. do. 
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cldy. fr. do. 
fine 
do. 
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shrws. fair 
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48 |\do. do. 
cloudy, fair 
ido. do. 
\do.sl.s hs. fair 


fine 
63 ido. cloudy. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


“4 
8 
na 
“4 
s 
x 
oa) 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
34 per Cent 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock 
India Bonds. 


33 pm. | 25 27 pm. 
106 |261 | 26_ 23 pm. 
|——/29 33pm.| 23 26 pm. 
|—/261 |3233pm.| 23 27 pm. 
107 |262 | 30 pm. | 23 26 pm. 
24 26 pm. 
106 262 ————-| 27 23 pm. 
263 (2933 pm.) 24 27 pm. 
264 | 33 pm. | 24 27 pm. 
24 27 pm. 
(265 | 34pm. | 27 24pm. 
——| 32 pm. | 27 23 pm. 
— | 26 23 pm. 
_— 2833 pm., 25 22pm. 
(267 33 29pm.) 21 24 pm. 
264 |3328 pm. 20 pm. 
20 pm. 
29 pm. 23 pm. 
22 pm. 
2530pm.| 22 15 pm. 
28 pm. | 18 15pm. 
é | | 13 18 pm. 
| 973 267 | 20 pm. | 21 17 pm. 
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Blake, H. 222, J. 
442. Mrs. B. 307. 
T.420. W.R. 88 
Blaker, H.668. R. 
N. 639 
Blandford, March’- 
ness of 307 
Blaquiere, L.E. 534 
Blatherwick, M. A. 
554 
Blaxland, E. 
J. 222, 638 
Blayds, Lt. T. 222 
Blenchley, Lt. J.428 
Blencowe, Mrs.555. 
P. 553 
Blennerhasset, 
199 
Bletterman, J. H. 
110 
Blizard, S. 668 
Blomefield, Mrs. T. 
E. W. 421 
Blomfield, E. 332. 
A, M. 638 
Bloxham, R. 87 
Blundell, J. 533. 
Mrs. T. W. 421, 
S. 88. T. 331 


107. 


A. 


Blunt, H. 423. R. 
C. 333 

Board, C. 110 

Bodham, A. 220 

Bogue, R. 666 

Boilieu, G. E. 335 

Bold, M. 638 

Bolding, E. 439 

Bologna, Signor S. 
di 308 

Bolton, Brig.S.538. 
Capt. T. W. 430 

Bond, M. 667 

Bonham, Capt. H. 
F. 532. E. W. 
305. Major H. F. 
636 

Bonsey, Mrs. W. H. 
86 


Booth, A. M. 639. 
E. 308. M. 443 
Miss 551 

Borton, Capt.A.532 

Bosanquet, G. 640. 
Mrs. J. W. 421. 
Mrs. S. 86 

Boteler, Mrs. 86 

Botry, C. 444 

Bottrell, J. 638 

Bouffett de Mont- 
auban, Marg. de 
87 

Boughey, Capt. G. 
F, F. 636 

Boultbee, M. E.308 

Boulton, M.P.W.87 

Bound, J. 555. W. 
555 

Bourdillon, F. 637 

Bourke, S. W. 103 

Bourne, P. 332 

Bouverie, C. 667 

Bowater, Sir E. 420, 
636 

Bowden, R. 85 

Bowdler, P. 218 

Bowie, P. 557 

Bowles, F. A. 198 

Bowling, E. C. 86 

Bowyer, Dame H. 
446 

Box, Capt. T, 430 

Boxall, J. 445 

Boxer, J. 219 

Boyee, J. 423. 
327 

Boyle, Com.A. 197. 
Hon. Mrs. R. 307 

Brackenbury, A. 
667. Mrs. J. M. 
637 

Bradbury, G. 443 

Braddack, M. 423 

Bradford, Sir T. 305 

Bradley, G, A. 330 


T. 


688 
Bradney, B. 445 
Bradshaw, H. 19 
Braham, F. 439 
Braiser, C. J. 217 
Braithwaite, G. 332 
Brampton, A. 669 
Brand, J. 663 
Brandling, Major 
C. J. 305 
Brandram,A.M.218 
Brandreth, Capt. 
307 
Brandt, L. S. 423 
Brassey, W. 214 
Bratt, C. 444 
Brathwaite, E. J. 
308 
Bray, A. 105 
Brayshaw, T. 637 
Bree, C. R. 199 
Bremer, Lady, 442 
Brenan, M. 440 
Brent, B. 88 
Brereton, A. L. 199 
Breton, G, A. 445 
Brett, R. B. 193 
Brewer, J. 103 
Brewster, W. 105 
Brice, A. C. 534 
Brickdale,E.G.331. 
Lt. C. J. 447 
Brickwell, J. 218 
Bridge, M. A. 444. 
Mrs. G. 637 
Bridges, M. 422 
Bridstocke, E.G. P. 


640 
Bridwell, W. 637 
Brierly, H. 327 
Brind, Major F. 532 


Bristow, C. 535. 
Lt. E, W. 198. 
Lt. J. W. 87 

Bristowe, S. 220 

Brittan, P. 423 

Broackes, M.A. 639 

Broadhead, M. 199 

Broadhurst, M. 556 

Broadley, A. 87 

Broadwood,A.A.109 

Brocklebank, T. 85 

Brocklesby, C. M. 
422 

Brodie, G. 
L. F. 307 

Broke, G. N. 197 

Bromley, J. 420 

Broom, H. 639 

Broomfield, A. S. 
553 

Brook, Mrs, 445 

Brooke, Capt. T. C. 
639. Lt. Col. G. 
532. M. 665. 
Miss 665 


220. 














* 684 
Brookes, H. 667. 
Lieut. Col.R.636. 
Major R. 636 
+ Brooks, J. 422 
Brooksbank, H.221 
Bros, T. 636 
Brossey, E, G. 307. 
Broughton, Capt. 
W.197. T. D.330 
Brown, Capt.G. 197 
Com. T. B. 197. 
J.637. J. L307. 
Lt. S. Y. 332. 
M. M. 108. Mrs. 
332. R. 638. T. 
334. T. J. 420. 
T.K.198. W.222 
Browne, A.85. J. 
85. L.639. M. 
106. Major G. 
532. Mrs. H. 
637. Mrs. W. R. 
637. S. 199 
Brownrigg, E.K.88 
Bruce, A. 669. 
Cornet, G. W. K. 
430. H. A. 307. 
J. H. 638. Lt. 
Col. L. 432. W. 
306 
Bruckfield, J. 216 
Bruere,Lt.A. S.110 
Bruges, Mrs. T.637 
Bruorton, H. 667 
Bruton, Lt. Col.667 
Bryan, R.G. 306 
Bryant, F. 441 
Bryce, A.M.W. 663 
Bryson, Lt. W. 554 
Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, 
Duke of, 197 
Buck, J. 104 
Buckland, C. T. 198 
Bucknall, T.L. 639 
Buckworth, Lt.Col. 
218 
Budd, S. 88 
Budge, E. 306. E. 
42C 
Bullbury, H. 550 
Bullen, A. W. 420. 
C. 533 
Buller, Capt.G. W. 
106. J.85. Mrs. 
550 
Bullock, A. H. 535. 
F. 445 
Bunbury, T. 532 
Bunyon, S. F, 308 
Buonorotti, C. 423 
Burbidge, T.B. 440 
Burder, A. 200 
Burdett, Miss F’.668. 
Mrs. 534 


Index to Names. 
Burdwood, C. 327 Campbell, Col. F. 
Burge, W. 85 671.E.P.535.F.A. 
Burgess, Capt.H.S. 636.H.549. M.A. 

222. P. 555 86, 330. Major 
Burghley, Lord 85, G.532. Major P. 


197 
Burkitt, J. 664 
Burlton, Lt.Col. W. 
532 


Burn, C. M. 423 
Burnaby, J. D. 308 
Burnard, J. 552. 
J. P. 439 
Burnell, J. 103. M. 
639 
Burnett, Cpt.C.J.F,. 
532. Capt. J.H. 
430. J.C. 85. 
N. T. 666 
Burney, R. 104 
Burnside, J. H. 664 
Burra, R. 334 
Burridge, M. 663 
Burton, D. 444. 
E. 443 
Bury,C. 216 
Bush, G. A. F. 446 
Busher, J. 555 
Butcher, W. 215 
Butler,C.535. Capt. 
H. 640. Hon. 
C.L.420. Hon, 
Mrs. C. L. 507. 
M. B. 219. Mrs. 
C.A. D. 198 
Butt, J. M. 550 
Buxton, Lady 306. 
Mrs. I’. F. 306 
Byrne, J. 532 
Bythesea,Lt.G.C.G. 
431 
Caddy; B. 553 
Cadle, W. 442 
Cadogan, Lady A. 
306 
Caffin, Com. J. C. 


85 
Cahill, C. 534 
Calder, D. 
E. H. G. 217 
Caley, M. A. 535 
Callender, W. 308 
Calley, C. B. 306 
Calthorp, J. 327 
Calvert, F. 305. 
F. W. 423 
Cambell, Major 
J. F. G. 533 
Camden, Marg. 197 
Cameron, A. 219, 
445. C. 333. 
E. H.334. M.L. 
638. Sir A. 636 
Campbell, A. 87. 
Capt. A. W. 538. 


87. 


636. Major W. 
305. Mrs.A.557. 
Mrs. J. F. G. 86. 
W.85,222. W.C. 
307. W.G. 85 


Canning, Mrs.W.F. 
198. Vise. 420, 
532. 


Cannon, J. 636 

Canterbury, Visc’- 
tess 106 

Capron, M. 308 

Carden, G. 85 

Carew, SirW.P.305 

Carey, Lt. O. 429 

Carlyon, E. 85. 
E, A. 420. F.85. 
P. 662 

Carmichael, T. A. 
671 

Carnegie, Hon.S.T. 
420 


Carney, J. 552 
Carpenter, H. E. 
422. O. E. 553. 
R. W. 639 
Carr, Capt. C. 532 
Carrick, Earl of 668 
Carrington, E. 665. 
Miss 423 
Carruthers, C.B.88. 
C. W. P. 670 
Carter, F. H. 200. 
J. A. 421 
Cartwright, F.E.C. 
87. J. 88 
Carver, R. 327. 
Carwardine, T. W. 
198 
Cary, R. 105 
Case, J. W. B. 219 
Casement, A. 199. 
A. M‘G, 423 
Caspersonn, S. E. 


Cass, R.442. W.85 
Catheart, Earl of 
420. Hon.G.306 
Cave, Mrs. 'T. S. 86 
Cavellero, A. 534 
Caweutt, H. 441 
Chads, Comm. H. 
636 . 
Chadwick, L. E.664 
Chafy, Mrs. W. W. 


307 
Chalklen, C.W.328. 
M. E. 330 
Chambers,E. 8.422. 
S, S. 308. T.107 


Chamberlain, W. 
637 

re Dame 
C. M. M. 109 

Chandler, G. 662 

Chandos, Marq’s of 
306 

Chaplin, Capt. 636. 
Mrs.F.534.W.423 

Chapman,A.R. 535. 
F. E. 308. H.M. 
640. J. 219, 669 

Charlewood, Capt. 
422 

Charlton, C. 330 

Chartres, W. 670 

Chase, D. A. 534. 
W. 443 

Chater, A. M. 533 

Chatterton, A.B. 87 

Chawner, W. 637 


Cheape, L. 100. 
Mrs, 445 
Chelsea, Visc’tess 
534 


Cheshire, H. 104 
Chester, E. 638. 
M. 423. Mrs. 637 
Chetham, H. 87 © 
Chetwynd, G, 535 


Chichester, J. H.W. 
556. L. 104. 
Mrs, 421 


Child, M. 663 

Chillcott, C. C. 87 

Chinnock,H.S. 104 

Chirol, A. 200 

Chitty, E. J. 558 

Cholmondeley, F.S. 
640 

Christie, C, 558. 
Capt. J. 532. 
Capt. S. T. 639. 
J.A.199. M. 423 

Churchill, LordA.S. 
85. S. 329 

Churnside, A. 219 

Churton, E. 197 

Clare, S. 216 

Clarendon, C’tess of 
307 

Clark, A.M. 423. 
C. 636. G. 554. 
J.0.85. Miss444. 
T. 554. W. R. 
422, 

Clarke, Capt. G.H. 
432. Dr. J. 558. 
F. G, 38. F. S. 
640. J. P. 555. 
L. 668. Lt. R.W. 
88. Mrs. 443. 
Mrs. H. 637. P. 
104. R, P. 328. 
S. 665 

















Claughton, P.C. 86, 
40 


Clavell, Comm. J. 
420 
Clay,A.107.E.S.333 
Claypole, J. 107 
Clayton, E. E. 532. 
G.199. H.H.O.D, 
639. SirW.R. 305 
Cleave, M. E. 199 
Clements, A. 214 
Clerk, J. 88 
Clerke, Archd. 86 
Clifford, Hon.C.308 
Cloete, H. 197 
Clowes, J. P. 557 
Clubbe, J. 443 
Clutterbuck, H. 533 
Coape, Capt. A.446. 
Mrs. J. 421. 
Coates, D. 664. 
E. 8. 535. J. F. 
86. S. 423 
Cobb, C. W. 662 
Cobbe, Lt. Col. G. 
532 
Cobbett, D, A. 638 
Cobham, C, R. 86. 
S. 667 
Cochrane, A.D. R. 
W.B.420.M.J.87 
Cockburn, J. 333. 
J.P. 220. Mrs. 
J. G. 637 
Cockerill, Capt. R. 
332 
Cockey, E. 306 
Cocks, G. 332 
Cocksedge, T. M. 
668 


Codd, Capt.J.E. 430 

Codrington, L. 109. 
Major R. 532 

Coehorn, Baron F. 
199 

Cogan, C. C. 106. 
L. R. @8 

Coghlan, J. 198 

Cohen, A. 216. D. 
W.535. J.317. 
R. 329 

Coke, J. H. 420 

Colbeck, W. B. 86 

Colborne, Hon. W. 
N. R. 552 

Cole, Lady F. 534. 
Major P. 532. 
Major R. 85 

Coleman, W. 109 

Colenso, J. W. 198, 
368 

Coleridge, D. 306 

Colhoune, M. 639 

Collard,Rear-Adm. 
V, 555 
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Collas, G. 88 
Collier, G. B, 423 
Collins, A. 640. 
Collis, J. 87. W. 
T. B. 220 
Colston, H. 220 
Colville, E. 199 
Colyer, A. 443 
Comber, E. 535 
Compton, E. H. I. 
443. S. 668 
Comyn, M. A. 200 
Congreve, Major G. 
532, 636 
Connell, Dr. 557 
Connor, J. #6 
Conran, Lt.-Col.G. 


534 
Covok,C.420.M.665. 
W.E. 445 
Cooke, C.422. C.M. 
104, F.441. I.U. 
199. J.H.331. J. 
R. M. 638. P. B. 
219 
Coombe, T. 420 
Cuoper,A.C.441.A. 
D. 638. Capt. H. 
85.J.550,555,664, 
J. L. C. 88, 533. 
Miss 330. R. 533. 
T. 308. W. W. 88 
Coore, I. F. 200 
Copeland, G. F. 307 
Copleston, C. 553. 
Mes. R. E, 307 
Copley, Miss, 109 
Corbally, Hon. Mrs. 
306 
Corden, E. 88 
Corfe, G. B. 554 
Corgan, 8. M. 440 
Corner, E. 639 
Cornewall,F.H.220. 
T. H. 333 
Cornwall, Lt.-Col. 
W. H. 85, 191 
Corrie, W. 664 
Corry, DeW.M.3208 
Costerton, A.M.638 
Cotes, D. H. 308 
Cotton, A. A. G61 
Coulman, M. 87 
Courtenay, —, 86. 
Mrs. R. 306 
Courtborpe, Mrs.G. 
C. 198 
Cousins, L. 331 
Cove, R. 221 
Coventry,Hon.Mrs. 
W. 26. 
Coverley, E. 669 
Cowan, C. 200 
Coward, J. H. 198 
Cowel, Mrs, L. 637 


Cowell, J. 328 
Cowles, E. 330 
Cowper, C’tess 534. 
Hon. C. S. 305 
Cox,A.W.308. B.H. 
667. E.S.553. J. 
88,550. Sir R.669 
Coxe, C. B. 549 
Coxford, M. W. 440 
Crackett, I. 327 
Cracroft, L. 200. T. 
670 
Craig, R. R. 197 
Crampton,C.A. 665 
Crane, G. 334 
Crang, J. 553 
Cranmer, E. M. 108 
Crawford, D. R. 87 
Crawley, Major W. 
W. 636 
Creagh, J. B. 549 
Creak, J. C. 200 
Cree, A. S. 665 
Creighton,G.G. 639 
Cremer, F. 638 
Cressey, G. 445 
Cresswell, Mrs. 217 
Crewe,F.R.668. Sir 
J. H. 87 
Crispin,C.442. Mrs. 
421 
Croft, G.535. R.420 
Crofton, Capt. H. 
D. 197 
Crofts, S. 107 
Croker, Lt. H. 199 
Crompton, C. 422. 
Capt. J. S. 305 
Crooke, W. 197 
Crosbie, M. 217 
Crosley, S. 103 
Cross, E. 217. Miss, 
535 
Crosse, A. 440,444. 
M. A. 329, 333. 
R. 329 
Crossfield, A.M.664 
Crouch, Comm. E. 
420 
Cruikshank, I. W. 
P. 332 
Cubitt, J. 550 
Cull, Lt. T. 639 
Cullimore, W. 106 
Cumby,Lt.D.C.639 
Cumming, A. P. G. 
87. C.H.445.S8.86 
Cureton, Col. C.R. 
532, 533 
Curling, Mrs. 555 
Curry, Com. D. 306 
Curtis, A.J.110. F. 
M. 552. Major J. 
G,. W. 532 
Curzon, Vise. 422 


. 685 


Cust, Hon. Mrs. C. 
86. Hon. Sir E.85 
Custance, T. 107 
Dacres, Com. J. R. 
85. Mrs. S. 86 
D’ Aguilar, A. 441 
Daintry, E. 105 
Dakins, C. 443 
Dalbiac, L. 554 
Dalgety, S. 219 
Dalhousie, Earl of 
85, 532 
Dallas, Lady C.552, 
Lt. H. R. G. 669 
Dalrymple, J. 534 
Dalton, C. B. 306 
Daly, Hon, R. 421 
Damer, Capt. H. D. 
305 
Danger, T. 200 
Dangerfield, Mrs. 
219 
Daniell, C.M. 423 
Daniel, Lt.-Col. A. 
103 
Dansey, M.C.334 
Darby, E. 105, 220 
D'Arcy, Lt. R. W. 
421 
Bare, J. 222 
Darell, W. L. 198 
Darrah, Lt.-Col.N. 
L. 533 
Dart, E. F. 219, 332 
Dasent, G. W. 639 
Dashwood, Capt. F. 
428. H. 549 
Daubeny, E. 86. 
G. B.637. H.W. 
198. M.H. 442. 
Major H.C. B. 85 
Daveny, E. A. 422 
Davey, A. 442 
Davidson, Ens. G, 
H. 669. H. C. 
87. §S.307 
Davie, SirH. P. 305 
Davies, A.M. 199, 
217. C. G. 198. 
D. 215. F. 445. 
J. 222, 305, 639. 
J.C. 420. J.J. 
330. R.S. 307. 
S. 107. W. 668. 
W. G. 637. W. 
T. K. 87 
Davis, A. G. 86, 
C.330. C.R.W. 
223. J. 198. 
Major G. L. 532. 
Miss,103. 8.556. 
W. 534 
Davison, M.A. 199 
Davys, S. 333 
Daw, Miss 552 
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Dawnay, Hon.Mrs. 
534 


Dawson, A. 665. F. 
533. T. 639 
Dax, M. 535 
Day,Capt.E. F.532, 
F. 86. J. 333, 420. 
M. 556. R. 104 
Dazley, H. S. 85 
Deacon, J. H. 422 
Dedane,C.639. E.559 
De Butts, A. 535. 
L. 217 
De Bruyn, H. 664 
Deedes, S. 331 
ia M. 556 
e Horne, Mrs. 


637 
Delafosse, Major H. 
110 


Delamain,Lt.Col.R. 
44) 
Delane, F. L. 639 
Dell, R. E. A. 332 
DeMattos,G.W.535 
De Medina, M. 219 
Dendy, S. 663 
Denman, Hon. C.A. 
422 °* 
Denison, G. A. 86. 
Mrs. S. 198 
Dennett, C. F. 308 
Dennis, Com.J.S.A. 
197. T. B. 552 
Denniss, Lt. Col. 
G. G. 532 
Dent, A. 638. C. 
222. Mrs. H.534. 
Mrs. T. 637 
Denny, Major W. 
533 


Des Voeux, G.C.109 
De Terraneau, E.C. 
638 
Deudney, S. 221 
Devereux, Hon. W. 
B. 197 
Dick, Capt. 420. 
J.105. J.C. 110 
Dicken, M. P. 218 
Dickens, M. 442 
Dickinson, C. 443. 
G. K. 110, 558 
Dickson, Capt. C. 
636. S. G. 552 
Digby, A. L. 554 
Dill, M. 639 
Dillon, E. L. 198 
Dinhsart, J. J. 670 
Dixon, E.220.G.637. 
H. A. 668. J. 661 
Dobree, A. F. 666. 
A. 8.335. M.332 
Dod, J. C. 440 
Dodd, R. 638 
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Doley, F. 219 
Dollard, W. 222 
Dombrain, J. 639 
Don, A. 442 
Doneraile, Visc’tess 
335 
Donne, L. C. 422 
Dorney, E. 665 
Dorrien, H. A. 221. 
Mrs. A. S. 307 
Doughty, H. H. 443 
Douglas, Lady A. 
88. Lady G. 557. 
M. 442. Major 
C. 532 
Dover, R. H. 198 


A. Dovers, G. 535 


Doveton, J. B. 420 

Dowdeswell, Mrs. 
W. 198 

Dowell, Capt. 444 

Dowler, Mrs. H. 
T. 86 

Downes, G. 553. 
G. K. 665 R. 200 

Downs, S. A. 554 

Dowson, S. 556 

Doyle, C. F. 420. 
J. 558. Major C. 
H. 533 

D’ oly, Lt. E.A.C. 


teh, C. A. 639. 
J. Tt, 138. J&. 
W. 422. Lt. F. 
446. Mrs. W. T. 
306. R. H. 88. 
T. G. 197 

Draper, S. H. 638 

Drawbridge, T. O. 
533 

Drewe, A. 108. A. 
J. 220. R. 105 

Driffield, L.87. V. 
G. 326 

Drinkwater, M. 666 

Drammond, A. 442. 
C. A. 198. C.H. 
88. Sir G. 636 

Drury, Mrs. 558 

Dryden, L. E, 322 

Duberly, E. A. 665 

Du Bois de Ferri- 
eres, Baroness H. 
L. 220 

Ducat, Lt. C.D. 110 

Dudley, E. 446 

Doff, J. 638 

Duffield, A. E. 553 

Dunbar, J. 110. 
R. N. 554 

Duncan, Dr. 445 

Dundas, C.J. W.D. 
420. Hon. Mrs. 
C, 421 


Dungan, Capt. W. 
532 


Duke, G. 87 
Dunlop, T. 558 
Dunne, Capt.J. 431 
Dunning, P. 442 
Duppa, H. G. 640 
Du Pre, M. D. 533 
Durant, B.E.A.552 
D’ ie ty Major W. 
- 85 


G. rk a B. 107. 


Major-Gen.E.W. 
305 

Duthie, A. H. 198 

Dyer, G.331. S.105 

Dyke, Comm. H.P. 
636 

Dyott, W. H, 422 

Dyson, F.439. J.107 
T. 330 

Eade, J. 535 

Eales,J.331 M. 638 

Earl, G. W. 639 

Earle, T. 638 

Earnshaw, W. R. 
559 

East, A. H. C. 110. 
Mrs.G. E. G. 637 

Eaton, E. 198. Mrs. 
R. J. 534 

Eatwell, Lt.A.C.431 

Eccles, M. 307. W. 
663 

Eckley, J. E. 107 

Eddis, A. 8. 199 

Eden, A. 551. Hon. 
W. 198. Mrs. R. 
307. Sir W. 305 

Edgell, 8. E. 667 

Edgworth,M. P.423 

Edleston, R. 445 

Edmond, J. C. 666 

Edwards,H. D. 109. 
Mrs.S.86. R.216. 
W. G. 556 

Egerton, Capt.C.D. 
533. Capt. J. P. 
§32, 538. W.H. 
420 

Egremont, J. 535 

Elam, Mrs. J. 421 
Eland, E. 107 

Eldridge, A. 442 

Eliot, J. 558 

Ellam, W. 549 

Ellenborough, Earl 
of 197 

Ellicombe, G.B.307 

Elliott, F. 638. L. 
G. 549. 

Ellis, Cornet H. 
430. E. 4922, 
F, 422. F.A. 197. 
3.923. T.F. 636 


Elmsall, Major J.B. 
G. 6 636 
Elton, R. J. 532 
Elwin, M. E, 199 
Emerton, M. 667 
Empson, Lt. W.446 
Enderby, M. 443 
England, E. 445 
English, G. M. 664 
Enniskillen, C’tess 
of 198 
Enoch, Capt. J. 533 
Ensor, T. R. 329 
Erskine, J.H. 423. 
Lt. J. F. 670. 
Major 639. Major 
A. 533 
Etheridge, C.J. 640 
Euston, Earl of, 305 
Evans, A. J. 440. 
C. 222. C.H.305. 
D.86, 662. J.334, 
669. 1.422. M. 
422. MajorF.307. 
Mrs. J.C.637. Sir 
deL.306.W.8.554 
Eveleigh, A.H. 423 
Everard, E. 199. 
J. 333 
Ewen, J. W. 669 
Eyre, C. 668. 

. 08 
Fairbank, J. K. 105 
Fairbanks, S.P. 197 
Fairfax, E. 440 
Fairley, E. 445, 669 
Faithful, E. 640. 

Lt. H. J. ¥. 540 
Falcon, R. 218 
Falkner, E. 638 
Fallowfield, J. 662 
Falwasser, E. C. 329 
Faushawe, Com. E. 

G. 85 
Farmer, A. A. 534. 

T. ¥. G71 
Farquhar, 

T. G. 539. 

M. 421 
Farr, A. C. 

G. H. 422 
Faweett, H. 

S. G. 198 
Fearn, H. 663 
Fearon, 8.535. S. 

T. 305 
Fearson,J.M.A.534 
Feaver, C. 442 
Feilden, M. J. 307 
Fell, E. 550 
Fellowes, J. B. 640. 

M. 334. SirC. 87 
Fenton, H. 662 
Fenwick, Major T. 

E, 532 


Cc. 


Cornet 
Lady 


220. 


106. 





Ferguson, Col. H. 
R. 305. F.J.305 
Fergusson, W. 217, 
559 
Fermor, Lady A. 
638, 640 
Ferrand, M. 670 
Ferriday, J. W. 333 
Ferrier, A. M. 667. 
Mrs. 220 
Ferris, R. J. 441 
Festing, M. 200 
Fetherstonhaugh, 
Mrs. T. 86 
Feuvre, M. le 87 
Field,Capt.J.F.431 
Fielden, R. H. 66 
Fielding, Lady E. 
- 440 
Finch,G.306. L.444 
Finlay, T. 423 
Finn, J. 85, 200 
Firebrace, M. 86 
Firth, F. H. 640. 
T. 664 
Fish, W. C. 104 
Fisher,Capt. J. 540. 
Capt. S. 532. 
Comm. P. 636, 
638. E. A. 556. 
J.214. J.S.664. 
Lt.W. 428. T.85 
Fisk, E. G. 110 
FitzGerald, M. D. 
422 
Fitzherbert, 
W. 637 
Fitzjames, J. 197 
Fitzroy, Lady L. 
422. Sir C. A. 
305, 306 
Fleet, J. G. 640 
Fleetwood, W. 637 
Fleming, Capt. H. 
308. T. W. 87 
Fletcher, A. 308. 
Capt. J. V. 532. 
J.199,533. Lady, 
421, 534. Lady 
F. 86 
Flexman, F. 8. 88 
Flight, B. 664 
Flocton, G. 220 
. Flounders, B. 669 
Floyer, J. 300 
Foakes, C. L. 88 
Foggo, D. 216 
Foley, A. M. 423. 
J. 306 
Folgham, C. 329 
Folkestone, Visc. 


Mrs. 


Follett, J. 88 
Folwell, W. 423 
Foord, T. J. 535 
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Foot, F. E. 105 
Forbes, A. K. 639. 
C.307,533. Capt. 
D. 533. J. 85. 
M. M. 639 
Ford, A. 558. F. 
308. G.422. G. 
F.D. A. 307. H. 
664. J. M. 423. 
Major J. H. 420 
Forder, Lt. G. 106 
Foreman, Capt. J. 
S. 106. E. 103. 
S.S. 216 
Forester, Hon. O. 
533 
Forlong, J. 534 
Forrester, Capt. C. 
W. 197 
Forster, P. 556. R. 
T. 444 
Fortescue, Hon. 
Mrs. 198. M.L. 
308 
Fortnum, R. 107 
Forward C. 420, 533 
Foster, C. L. 638. 
J. L. 88. M.A. 
639. Mrs. 669. 
W. 549 
Fothergill, J. 444 
Foulkes, J. 305 
Foveaux, Lt.-Gen. 
J. 551 
Fowler, A. E. 421 
Fox, C. 200. J.326. 
M.A.640. T.557 
Frampton, E. 664 
France,Capt.H.640. 
Madm’selle de, 87 
Francis, J. 439. W. 
106 
Frankland,A.S.638 
Franklen, R. 305 
Franklin, J. E. 104. 
M. A. 444. 
Frankum, R. F. 330 
Fraser, Capt.S. 431. 
E. 308. J. 535. L. 
86. Lt. J. W. 558 
Frazer, Major D.533. 
Mrs. 219 
Frederick, E. H. 
556. Mrs. 198 
Freeland, A. M. 666 
Freeman,C. 442. P. 
637. M. L. 87 
Freer, Capt. and 
Major J. H. 636. 
S. L. 200 
Freke, Hon. P.A.E. 
85 


Fremantle,SirT.306 
French, Major R. 
197. S. L. 423 


Frere, A. 422. J.E. 
422. M. A. 219. 
333. Mrs. C. 534 

Friend, W. 332 

Fripp, E. B. 640. 
G. A. 639 

Frost, J. 308. S.329 

Fry, T.639. T.0.328 

Fuller, G. A. 423 

Fullerton, H. G. A. 
534. L. H. A. 332 

Fursden, E. 198 

Furse, M. 106 

Fussell, J. 108 

Fyson, A. M. 88 

Gabriel, J. B. 423 

Gairdner, Lt.-Col. 
W. J. 532 

Gaitskell, H. E. 552 


Gale, E. J. M. 87. J. 


667. G. 308. L. 
535. T. 306 
Gall, G. A. C. 665 
Galton, E. A. 200 
Galwey, Com. H. J. 
W. S. P. 197. 
Lady H. P. 216 
Gandolfi, T. O. 308 
Gandy, J. 307 
Gapper, L. 445 
Garbett, Capt. H. 
532 
Garden, Lt.-Col. W. 
522 
Gardiner,Hon.W.H. 
532. Major J.305. 
R. B. 216. 326. 
Gardner, Mrs. 106 
Gardnor, W. 442 
Garland, W. 87 
Garnham, J. 638 
Garnier,[Lady€.421 
Garnon, T. 305 
Garrett, E. 639. T. 
198 
Garrick, W. 663 
Garstin, M. A. 110 
Garvey, R. 533 
Garvock,Capt.J.532 
Gascoine, C. P. 551 
Gaskarth, J. 198 
Geale, H. 332 
Geddes, Lt.-Col.W. 
532 
Gee, M. 105. S&S. 
317. 333 
Geele, H. 219 
Gennys, E. H. 442 
Gent, E. M. 331 
Gentle, M. 199 
George, W. H. 328 
Gibbon, Col. J. 558. 
M. C. H. 533 
Gibbons, Sir J. 305 
Gibbs, A. 329, 441 
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Gibson, F. 104. J. 
86. T. 638 
Giffard, Capt. H. W. 
639. G. 197. Ma- 
jor T. W. 532 
Gilbert, Major-Gen. 
W. R. 532. Mrs. 
551 
Giles, R. M. 199 
Gillespie, A. 334 
Gillham, H. 107 
Gillies, C. 103 
Gillson, L. 423 
Gilson, J. 303 
Gimblett, S. 88 
Giubilei,Signor,223 
Giuseppi, M. 218 
Gladstone, Hon. W. 
E. 85. Mrs. W. 
637 
Gladwin, C. T. 550. 
W. 439 
Glanvill, M. A. 552 
Glenlyon, Lord 305 
Glover, F. 444, Ma- 
jor S, F. 533 
Gloyne, S. 219 
Glyde, E, 423 
Goddard, J. 107 
Godden, G. 666. J. 


88 
Godfrey, B. W. 639. 
G.423. M. B. 106 
Goding, J. 103 
Gold, Major C.E,197 
Goldfinch, W. 332 
Goldsmid, E. 663. 
H.E. 87, J.S.87. 
M. 639 
Gomm,SirW.M.420 
Gooch, E.§.306. J. 
306. J. B.221. J. 
W. 443 
Good, C. 308 
Goodchild, T. 551 
Goode, Capt. W. H. 


85 

Goodrich, Mrs. J. 
198 

Goodwin, R. 86 

Gooldeu, W. 671 

Gordon, Capt. P. 
636. E. C. 308. 
F. M. 110. Hon. 
A.420. Hon. W. 
306. J. G. 305. 
Miss, 664. R.A. 
637 

Gore, Hon. C. A.420 

Gorham, G. C. 306 

Gorst, S. 666 

Gott, L. E. 302 

Goslin,E.329. 535. 
Mrs. R. 307 

Goss, C, A. 639 
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Gough, Lt.-Col.199. 
Lt.-Col. J. B. 
420. Sir H. 533 

Goulburn, E. M. 
28. Hon. H. 85 

Graham, Capt. H. 
H. 533. D. D. 
307. F. 104. F. 
M. 222. J. 215. 
330. Lady, 306. 
Marg. of 330. 
Mrs. 86. 108. W. 
109 

Grain, C. 533 

Granger, A. 
M. 331 

Grant, A. 85. 197. 
C. E. 440. H. 
534, J. B. 306. 
308. Lt.-Col. P. 


106. 


532. Major P. 
532, R. 423. T. 
443 

Granville, Capt. F. 
636 


Graves, Hon. Mrs. 
H. 637. J.T. 533, 
639 

Gray, A. 440. Dr. 
A.429. R.W.335 

Grayfoot, R. S. 421 

Grayton, Lt.-Col.G, 
532 

Greathed, Capt. E. 
H. 532 

Greaves, J. 308 

Green, C. 88. C. W. 
637. H.86 J.329. 
Major E. 198. 
Mrs. C. 307. R. 
556. R. W. 197 

Greene, C. 420. R. 
A. C. 88 

Greenfield, T. 333 

Greenhill,C.M.199. 
H. 639 

Greenlaw, Lt.W. A. 
110 

Greenwood, E. H. 
332. G. H. 637 

Gregg, Mrs. 192 

Gregory, A. 552. E. 
441. H.86. Lady 
J.M. 558. M.329 

Greig, A. M. 307 

Grenside, J. 214 

Grenville, Hon. G. 
N. 637 

Gretton, R. H. 328 

Greville, Lady R. 
307. T.M. 551 

Grey, Hon. Mrs. G. 
534. Sir J. 532 

Grierson, Major C. 
532 


Index to Names, 


Grieve, J. 535 
Griffin, F.88. J.S.86 
Griffith, C. 638. E. 
533. J.637. J.F,. 
215. J. W. 198. 
Major G, D. 667. 
M. E. A. 556 
Griffiths, Ens, F. G, 
110. G. 327. J. 
420. Mrs. T. 637. 
T. 308 
Grimes, Lt.C.R.539 
Grimston, J. 221 
Grove, E. 87 
Groves, W. J. 637 
Gubbins, Lt. R. 432 
Guillaume, E. 665 
Gully, Mrs, 534 
Gulston, S. 423 
Gunning, P. 86. G. 
E. 639 
Guppy, H. 106 
Gurney, Mrs. J. 86 
Gurr, E. 555 
Gustard, H. F. 199 
Gutch,Mrs.J.W.637 
Guthrie, L. 534 
Gwinvell, D. 87 
Gwyn, H. A. 664 
Hackett, E, 534 
Hadaway, J. R. 104 
Hadden, Major, 439 
Haddington, Earl of 
197 
Haig, Lt.W.R.Y.638 
Haines, W. H. 638 
Haldane, A. 217 
Hale, Capt. J. R. B. 
532. Hon. M. 552 
Mrs. R. B. 421 
Halfhead, W. 215 
Hall, A. 332. A. S. 
107. B.215. Capt. 
E. H. 558. Com. 
W.H.197. F.108. 
305. G. 220. J. 
C. 218. L. 200. 
Lt.-Col. R. 197. 
Major L. A. 532. 
Mrs. 218. P. 533. 
S. 332. T. 109. 
W. T. 640. 
Hallett, J. A. 639. 
W. 223 
Halsey, T. P. 197 
Haly, Capt. W. O’G, 
636 
Hambly, W. 423 
Hamill, H. 103 
Hamilton, A. M. 
331. C.C. 217. 
Capt. F. W. 532. 
Ens. F.W.A. 540. 
G. A. 637. J. 200. 
J.B.199. K.B,197 


Hamilton, Lt. G. T. 
429. Mrs. 217. 
Mrs. F. S. 637. 
Mrs. H. G. 534. 
Sir G. B. 626 

Hammond, E. 200. 
W. 444. W.0. 305 

Hampden, J. 422. 

Hampton, J. S. 636 

Hanbury, Mrs. P. 
637 

Hancock, E. C, 307 

Handcock, Hon. H. 
R. 533 

Handscomb, Major 
I. H. 532 

Hanson, A. W. 636. 
J. D. 665 

Hanwell, J. 442 

Harcourt, Mrs. F, 
V. 306 

Harding, H. J. 218. 
W. 103. 305. 

Hardinge, SirH. 533 

Hardwick, P. W.640 

Hare, Capt. W. H. 
636. E. K. 667. 
Lt. G. 67. M. 
109. S. 664. 

Harewood, Ear! of, 
197 

Harman, M. 200 

Harner, A. 440 

Harnett, T. 219 

Harper, R. J. 444. 
T. 664 

Harries, H. L. 669. 
J. H. 305 

Harriott,Lt.-Col.D. 
532. Mrs. G. 637 

Harris, Capt. H. W. 
533. C. B. 200. 
E. C. 668. G.199. 
J. 329. Lord, 636 

Harrison, B. 85. C. 
335. Capt.B.423. 
C. H. 639. C. H. 
R. 87. E. 329. 
F. E. 639. F.M. 
535. M. 108. R. 
557. R.L. €40. 
W. 221. 553. W. 
F. 104 

Harston, A. D. 638. 
H. C. 85 

Hart, E. 87. 220. 
J.J.439. Lt. H. 
W. 428. R. 305. 
S. 214. W. 217 

Hartley, Major H. 
W. 85 

Hartwell, G. 444 

Harvey,C.331. H. 
422. Lt.-Col. E. 
199, Lt.J.C, 431 


Hastings, Mrs. H. 
C. 534 
Haswell, A. 535 
Hatch, H. J. 198 
Hatchard, T. G. 423 
Hatcher, A, 445 
Hathaway, R. 549. 
661 
Hatton,L.640. W. 
C. 333 
Havelock, Capt, T. 
218. Capt. C. F. 
532 
Hawker, J. 662 
Hawkes, W. 420 
Hawkins, C. H. T. 
305. J.550. J. 
M. 441. Mrs, C, 
S. 86. R. 525. 
S. 423 
Hawthorne, C. S. 
421 
Hay, C.534. Capt. 
P. 532. Lt. R. 
540. Lady A.G. 
E. 638 
Haygarth, J. M.332 
Haynes, E. 665. J. 
B. 332. R. 442 
Hayes, J. W. 222. 
Lady, 86. M. 670 
Hayter, G. G, 200 
Hayward, J. 553. 
W.©. 6. 
Hazelwood, S. 662 
Headlam, A. 667 
Headley, Lady, 86 
Heafield, R. J. 306 
Heap, H. 549 
Hearn, Ald. 222 
Hearne, E. 639. T. 
W. 440 
Heath, J. M. 200. 
R. 329 
Heathcote, F. W. 
199. G. 422. 306 
Heatley, Capt. J. 
534. G.R. K. 331 
Hebard, T. 535 
Hebblethwaite, J. 
E. 200 
Hedger, P. 199 
Hefil, W. 533 
Helpman, Comm. 
P. A. 420 
Helps, E. 666. 
Hemming, W. 305 
Hempbill, Capt. A. 
T. 636. 
Henderson,Capt.T. 
85. J.439. M. 
A. 88. Major R. 
420 
Henly, J. F. 668 
Henniker, F. 199 





Hit 


Hennings, C. F. 445 
Henry, H. A. 199 
Henryson, Mrs, 557 
Hensley, L. 440, 
535. M. M. 640 
Hensman, H. 535 
Hepburn, W. 332 
Hepworth, F. 220 
Herbert, A.535. B. 
307. C.T.108.H. 
A. 308. Sir T.420 
Hereford, Lt.-Col. 
W. L. 221 
Heron, A. 552. A. 
E. 556 
Herries, Hon. J. C. 


Herschell, Lady ,637 
Hertford, Marq. of 
197 
Herving, E. 86 
Hesketh, Sir T. G. 
420. Sir T. 638. 
Sir T. 640 
Heslop, T. 669 
Heusch, S. 106 
Heward, Sir S. 669 
Hewett, E. C. 422 
Hewlett, Com. R.S. 
197 
Hewson, F. 193 
Heyes, J. 87 
Heylar, Mrs. C. J. 
534 
Heysham, G. 335. 
J. 637. S. 422 
Hibbert, E. G. 422 
Hick, J. W. 86 
Hickman, J. 534 
Hicks,Lt.Col.G.532 
Higgin, M. 220 
Higgins, Col. J. L. 
666. J. 85. Lt.- 
Col. T. G. 532. 
S. 535 
Hildyard, A. G. 86. 
T. B. T. 420 
Hill, E.423. J.330. 
J.H.308. L.106. 
Major J. T. 532. 
P.G.422. R.439. 
T. 220 
Hilleock, R. 331 
Hilliard, "A. E. 219 
Hillier, i. 109 
Hillman, H. F. 662 
Hillsborough,C’tess 
of 307 
Hind, Capt. C. 533 
inton, J. K. 666. 
S. 108. Visc. 532 
Hird, C. M. 535 
Hiron, M, 106 
Hitchcock, W. 218 


Gent. Mac. Vou. 
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Hitchcook, R.J.330 
Hoare, A. F’.333. E. 
A. 308. H. 308. 
Mrs. H. A. 86 
Hoblyn, W. M. 86 
Hodge, S. 197 
Hodges, Capt. T.T. 
305. T. S. 442 
Hodgkinson, G. H. 
198. H. J. 422 
Hodgson, A. 557, 
665. A. E. 638. 
F.667. H.W.533. 
J.G. 306. Mrs.J. 
G. 421. P.B. 492. 
W. 86 
Hodson, E. 640. G. 
86. J. 556 
Hoffmeinsier, Dr. 
432, W. C. 85 
Hofland, G. J. 200 
Hoggart, A. 668 
Holberton, E. 553 
Holbrook, Mrs.551 
Holden, H. 198 
Holder, F. W. 308 
Holditch, J. 423 
Holdsworth, Mrs. 
221 
Holgate, E. A. 200. 
W. 551 
Holl, J. M. 639 
Holland, C. D.533. 
G. T. 533 
Holliday, M. 329 
Holm, H. H. 443 
Holmes, A. 550. 
Capt. F. S. 636. 
Capt. W. B. 532. 
D.329. H.M.306. 
M. 333. Major R. 
P.533. Miss 556. 
Mrs.W.S.307.M. 
S. 200. W. H. 217 
Holt, E. 333 
Holtzer, J. 535 
Home, J. B. 305 
Homes, C. A. 105 
Hone, W. J. 663 
Honyman, Lady 445 
Hood, Vise’tess 534 
Hook, M. C, 307 
Hooker, M. 639 
Hooper, E. F. 104. 
M.108.Mrs.P.421 
W.C. 216 
Hope, Capt. J. 532. 
Hon. Mrs.G. 306. 
J. 86. Lady M. 
86. W. 197 
Hopkins, E. 552. T. 
422 


Hopkinson, M. 87 
Hopper,Mrs.W.554 
Hore, Capt. W. 429 
XXV. 


Horn, Major F. 533 
Hornby, E.J.G.637 
Horne, G. 307 
Horner, Capt.J. 199 
Horrecks, S. 443 
Horsford, Capt. R. 
532. Sir R. 197 
Horton, H. G. 441. 
J. 7.215. W. 423 
Hosken, E. 640 
Hoste, W. T. 555 
Hotham, Capt. 
420 
Houblon, S. L. 554 
Houchen, J. 88 
Hough, M. 333 
Hougbton, Capt. R. 
532. W. 220 
Howard, H.664. H. 
F. 636. Hon. F.G. 
444. Hon. H. G. 
636. Lady L. 86. 
Mrs. H. 534 
Howe, Hon. R. B.85 
Howel, Widow 666 
Howlett, S. S. 421 
Howes, J. G. 421 
Howis, C. 217 
Hubbard, T. 326 
Hudson, H. 197. 
Miss 638 
Huggons, J. H. 640 
Hughes, J. 215. L. 
108. M. E. 106. 
T. 533 
—_ Miss 553. W. 


Hull, Major L. N. 
431. R. 422 
Hulton, A. H. 533 
Humby, A. M. 329. 
J. 666 
Humphery, Mrs. J. 
198. M. 666 
Hunt,Mrs.C.B.307. 
S. 533 
Hunter,C.87. Capt. 
R. M.431. D.664. 
G. 216. Gen. D. 
662. MajorW.222 
Huntingfield, Lady 


86 
Hurdle, Capt.T.420 
Hurlock, W. M.214 
Hurry, C. C. 87 
Hurst, J. 549 
Hussey, Mrs. W.H. 
198 
Hutchias, S. 556 
Hutchinson, G.421. 
Hon. G. H. 111. 
H. 423. J. 327. 
R. 330 
Hutchison, E. 222. 
J. A. 199 
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Huthwaite,Lt.-Col. 
E. 532 

Hutt, Major G. 420 

Hyatt, G. 103 

Hyde, G. 199. Lord 
E. H. 440 

Ilbery, C. 535. M. 
535 

Ilchester, Earl of 
305 

Imlah, J. 670 


C. Impey, A 640 


Incledon, R. N.218 

Ingham, C. T. 535. 
J. 669 

loglefield, Comm. 
E, A.420. H.G. 
E. 535 

Inglis, J. F. D. 534 

Ingram, C. 200. E. 
87 


Innes, Major P. 532 
Irby, F. W. 638 
Ireland, M. S. 640 
{rish, A. M. 423 
Irving, C. 638. M. 
E. 638 
Irwin, E. V. 446 
Isaac, M. 440. 
D. 533 
Isaacson, J. 86 
Isham, M. 556 
Ivie, G. H. 639 
Jabet, W. C. 396 
Jackson, Capt. F. 
335, 446, 558. 
Capt. F. H. 558. 
Capt. T. 199. G. 
L. 440. H. 333. 
J.666, 223. J. E. 
86,533. M. 200. 
M.A. 442. M.S. 
88. SirG. 85. T. 
T. 328. W. 533. 
W. D. 549 
Jacob, E.335. G.T. 
3U5 
Jacson, G. 557 
Jaffray, E. 108 
Jago, J. 331 
James, A. 108.Com. 
J.107. D. 664. 
E. M. 638. F.J. 
86. J. 662. Lady 
534. M.441. Miss 
2i9. R. H. 662. 
T.327. W.B.423 
Janion, C. 423 
Janson, J. 664 
Janvrin, J. H. 87 
Jardine, S. 87 
Jaquier, S$. 308 
Jeatfreson, C.B. 199 
Mes. J. F. 534. 
Jeddere, A. J.423 
4T 


WwW. 
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Jee, Mrs.107. T.222 
Jelf, Dr. R. W. 306 
Jenkin, E. M. 108 
Jenkins, A. 87. E. 
533. J.637. J. 
H. 199 
Jenner, A. 307. 
Mrs. E. F. 421 
Jevons, M. A. 103 
Jerwood, A. 665 
Jickling, M. A. 105 
Jocelyn, Hon. Mrs. 
A. G. F, 307 
Johnson, A. 534. 
C. 5582. CG. £E. 
217. C.H. 198. 
G. 329. Lt.- Col. 
J. 559. S. 88. S. 
S. 559 
Johnston, C. 88. 
Capt. G. 532. G. 
104 
Jobnstone, Capt. B. 
P.H. 335. Hon. 
H.B. 533. J. 308. 
* Lady, 105. W.H. 
199. 
Jollands, C. 108 
Jolliffe, Lady, 307 
Jolly, H. P. 667 
Jonas, H. 218 
Jones, C. 422. D. 
421. C. S. 88. 
E. 396. E. M. 
534. F.D. 199. 
H. K. 663. J. 
330. J. C. 216. 
M. 104, 663. M. 
A. 334. M. K. 
421. Mrs. R. O. 
198. S. 105, 551. 
T.550. T.W.221 
Jowett, J. T. 219. 
W. B. 549 
Judd, S. 441 
Kay, Lt. J. H. 638 
Keall, J. P. 219 
Kearney, Sir J. 446 
Kearsley, J. 443 
Keating, Ens. C. W. 
198 
Kebbell, F. 639 
Kedington, M. 444 
Keene, J. W. 549 
Keep, J. 556. M. 
330 
Kekewich, Mrs. S. 
T. 4¥1 
Kelham, M. 199 
Kelly, Lt. M. 432 
Kemm, W. 668 
Kemp, C. 640 
Kempe, A. E. 307. 
Mrs. J. E. 198. 
J. E. 306 
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Kendal, M. S. 331. 
Capt. B. 538. F. 
J. H. 308 

Kennah, R. 662 

Kennan, T. H. P. 
199 

Kennaway, C, E. 
200. J. 553. T. 
M. 105 

Kennedy, E. 639 

Kenning, S. 329 

Kennion, T. 327 

Kennicott, B.C. 640 

Keurick, J. 308 

Keppel, Hon, Mrs. 
T. R. 637 

Kermode, W. 308 

Kerr, Hon. A. 8.638 
Hon. M. 197. 
Lord F. H. 534. 
M. F. 200 

Kerr:son, J. 107 

Kerry, H. 87 

Ketley, J. 86 

Kewley, T. R. 86 

Key, H.C. 533. Lt.- 
A. C, 420 

Khouli, K. D.R.670 

Kilgour, E. 334. I. 
668 

Kilvert, E. 637 

Kinechant, R. H.305 

King, D. 445. H. 
S. 557. - 8: W. 
200. R.M. 305. 
L. 639. Lt.-Col. 
C. P. 551. T. 306 

Kingceombe, Capt. 

636 


Kingdon, Mrs. 106 
Kingsbury, A. 307 
Kinvaird, M. L. O. 
664 
Kinnear, W. B. 305 
Kinsman, R. B. 306 
Kirby, B.200. E.88 
Kirk, J. 221 
Kirshaw, R. 669 
Kirwan, L. A. 422 
Kitson, C. 535 
Knapp, H. H. 326. 
L. M. 199 
Knight, C. 554. P. 
S. 248. Sir R.N. 
640. Mrs. E. 421 
Knipe, C. G. 558 
Knowles, C. J. 306. 
H. 111 
Knox, Capt. T. S. 


640, J.554. G. 
197. T.306 
Kotzebue, O. de 670 


Laborde, H, W. 199 
Lacon, Lady, 637 
La Coste, T. 668 


Lagoe, A. 557 
Lake, E. 308 
Lamb, F. 664. G. 
F. 661 
Lambert, Capt. G. 
R.85. Le. P. C. 
430. M. J. 307 
Lambrick, F. A. 87 
Lancaster, H. 558 
Lander, J. 86. M. 
559 
Lane, A. J. 88. C. 
198. E.553. Hon. 
Mrs, N. 307. M. 
421. Mrs. 665. 
N.C.550. $.C.556 
Lang, T. B. 535 
Langan, J. 553 
Langdale, C. 308 
Langley, E. H. de 
J. 421.. H. 199 
Langridge, R. 200 
Langslow, M. 217 
Langton, E. 331. 
M. 670 
Lapage, F. W. 667 
Larebin, H. 535 
Larkin, M. 421 
Laroche, J. A. 663 
Larpent, F. S. 668 
Lascelles, son of, 
554. Lady C. 421 
Lateward,M.A.199 
Latham, H. 555 
Latimer, E. 107 
Latour, L. 222 
Latter, B. G. 638 
Lauder, 1. 445 
Laurence, H. F. 199 
Lavie, Lt. G. 197 
Law, A. 104. Hon, 
WwW. Te O06... 
329, 441 
Lawrence, G.S.558. 
L.C. 665. P.S. 
197 
Lawson, Capt. G. 
664, J. 108. J. 
P. 103. W. 103 
Lawton, C. H. 670 
Layard, B. 110. 
Capt. J. B. 558. 
F. G. 110 
Lea, Mrs. T. S. 307 
Leach, W. 670. W. 
B. 637 
Learmonth, M. A. 
H. 445 
Le Blanc, H. 666 
Leckie, Capt. J. D. 
1 
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Lee, J. 667. J.C. 
554. Lady, 198. 
M. 669. Mr. R. 
86. 5S. 637 


Leech, E. 221 
Leeds, Duke of,305. 
L. 87 
Le Fevre, F. A. 88 
Legard, Capt. W.B. 
199. H.W. log, 
Le Geyt, E. 443 
Legge, M. 106, 639 
Leggett, H. Lil 
Leicester, C’tess of, 
86, G. P. 223. 
Hon. F. P. 107 
Leigh, Mrs.J.f1.421 
Leith, Mrs. 440 
Le Marchant, E. 222 
Lennox, Lord G. C, 
H. G. 306 
Le Richeux, N. 551 
Leslie, C. 550. H. 
669. Lt.-Col. J. 
T. 636 
Lester, W. 420 
L’Estrange, Capt. 
A. R. 533 
Levett, E. 215. J. 
305. W.-M. 108 
Levinge, Lt. R. J. 
T. 420 
Lewes, Ens. 110 
Lewis, Capt. C. A. 
197. E. B. 214. 
J.L. H. 305. H. 
533. H. B. 439. 
Miss, 668. Mrs. 
330 
Ley, J. 86 
Leycester, Mrs. 198 
Lhoyd, W. T. D. 535 
Liddell, G. H. 198. 
H. G. 637 
Lidderdale, E. 216. 
H. 216 
Light, Capt. J. A. 
671. W. E, 422 
Lillie, C. H. 307 
Lincoln, C’tess of, 
198. Ear! of, 306, 
636 
Lindsay, 
M. 535 
Lindsell,'C. C. 640 
Linsley, C. A. 423 
Liptrott, F. 559 
Liston, M. 199 
Little, J. 420 
Littlewood, Capt.R. 
J. 534 
Liverpool, Earl of 85 
Livesay, J. G. 221 
Lloyd, E. 557. G. 
N. K. 327. H. F. 
E. 535 J. 218 
Mrs. 331 
Lock, L.330. Major 
W. E. 85 


H. 306. 








Los 
Lo 


Loe 


Lo 
Lo 
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Locke, C. C. 88. 
M.221. W.O. 443 
Lockhart, A.E. 306, 
Capr. R. A. 197 
Loder, G. 217 
Lodge, F. W. 200 
Loftus, Lord A. 637 
Logie, F. H. 423 
Login, H. 1. 198 
Lomax, Mrs. 106 
London,LordMayor 
of, 532 
Long, Capt. S. 110. 
C. M. 306, G. F. 
307. Mrs. W. J. 
86. F.S,535. W. 
308 
Longfield, Major J. 
532 
Longley, W. 444 
Longman, M. 330 
Longmire, J. L. 637 
Lonsdale, C. 445. 
J. G. 87 
Lorentz, M. E. 534 
Loring, Com.W.197 
Lott, E. 109. N. B. 
441. S.J. 326 
Lovegrove,M.E.665 
Lovell,G.87. H.328 
Loveridge, M.A.108 
Lowe, A. 335. Com. 
G. 636 
Lowry, Lt. J. 330 
Lowther, B. 638. 
Lt. M. 85 
Loyd, E. 638 
Lucca, Prince of, 87 
Lucas, Capt. J. O. 
430. Thos. 535. 
R. 549. 661 
Luce, T. 110 
Luckock, B. 327 
Ludjam, R. 330 
Ludlow, W. 421 
Luff, R. 220 
Lugard, Capt.E.532 
Lukis, W. C. 198 
Lumley, Capt. R. G. 
636. F.535 
Lunn, Comm.J.636 
Lushington,C.A.199 
Luxford, E, A. 559 
Luxmoore, Mrs. C. 
H. 534 
Lyall, A. 306. W. 
R. 85 
Lyneh, J. 329 
Lyne, P. E. 218 
Lynn, M. 551 
Lysons, E. ae H. 
332 
Lyster, Capt. H. 85. 
F. T. 303 
Lyttelton, Lord, 420 
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MacAlester, C. F. 
B. 307 
Macaulay, E. 223. 
Z. W. 446 
Malcolm, D. 306 
Macdonald,F.F.200, 
M.238.Mrs.N.W, 
637. N.W. 533 
Macdougall,Capt.A 
532. Lt.Col.J.533 
Macgregor, A. W. 
666. Lady E. 663 
MacGuffog, H. 558 
Mackay, A. 441. B. 
109. Capt. H. J. 
532. S. 330 
Mackey,Mrs.M.669 
Mackenzie, C. R. 
639. F. W. 639. 
J. 330. Mrs. 552 
Mackie, T. J. 533 
Mackinnon, Mrs. 
439. Mrs. 534 
Mackintosh, D. M. 
661 
Maclean, Com. W. 
197. J.532. Lady 
105 
Maclaurin, Mrs.109 
Macepherson,C.423. 
Capt. 200 
Macsween,W.G.216 
Mactier, Lt.-Col. W. 
532 
Madden, C. J. 104. 
Major, 222 
Mahon, B. 335. H. 
L. 88. Lady, 86 
Mainwaring, E. 423 
Maister, H. W. 334 
Maitland,Comm.W. 
H.306. E.S.534. 
P. T. 329 
Malan, R. J. 558 
Malcolm, D. 421, 
Col. G. 88 
Maling, C.A.E. 558 
Mallaby, M. 640 
Mallet, Dr. 637 
Maltby, H. 218 
Manclark, E. H. 443 
Manderson, M. 445 
Mandeville, Lt.-Col. 
C. 
M‘Andrew, J. 307 
Manning, H.H. 441. 
J.86, M.445. T. 
218 
Mansel, C. 442. Sir 
J. 305 
Mansfield, E. 533 
Mant, E. 557 
Mantell, E. R. 85 
Mapwell, W. A. R. 
334 


March, C’tess of 
198. E. 216 
Marcher, H. 88 
Marcus, B. 637 
Marett, E. 442 
Margiston, E, 107 
Mark, J. 442 
Markland, W, 535 
Marlin, J. A. 106 
Marriott, H. B. 223. 
J. B. 533 
Marsden, E, A. 330. 
M. 108 
Marsh,Capt.R. 532. 
H. F. 106. J. 664 
Marshall, M. A.332, 
C. 221. E. 88. H. 
215. Hon. Mrs.J. 
G. 421. M. 535. 
Mrs. H. J. 86. P. 
423, 535. S. G. 
447 
Marsham, H. 556 
Marston, M. 443 
Martin, A, 664. 
Capt. H. B. 85. 
F. 533, 221. J. 
445. J.T.104. Mr. 
557. Mrs A. 307. 
Mrs. Y.198. 7.551 
Martineau, J.S. 104 
Mariley, H. 306 
Martyn, T. W. 661 
Martyr, C. J. 558 
Mason, A. 421, 
639. E.535. H. 
B. 549. W.663 
Massie, C. 664. 
Masterman, Mrs.H. 
637 
Matthews, A. 87. 
R. 557, 662 
Mattbias, G. 491 
Matthyssens, F. J. 
223 
Matson, M.G. 330. 
Major E, 532 
Maturin, W. 638 
Maude, F. C. 638 
Mauidslay, E. 107 
Maule, G. 88, 306. 
R. C. 423 
Maunder, C. 198. 
W. H. 553 
Maunsell, G. E. 423 
Mawby, M. A. 640 
Maxwell, A. 199. 
Capt. J. B. 636. 
E. 83. J.E.N.670 
May, 1. H. 108. °G. 
306. P. W. 85. 
R. 331 
Mayo, C. 661 
M‘Bain, Dr. 308 
M‘Caskill, M. 199 
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M‘Caul, E. A. 200 

M‘Causland, T. S. 
640 

McDonald, R. 665 

M‘Claverty,Lt. Col. 
W. A. 423 

M‘Cleverty, Major, 
W. A. 85 

M‘Donnell, J. M. 
420 

M‘Douall, Col. J. 


197 
M‘Dougal, Capt.M. 
110 
M‘Dowell, J. 200, 
551 
Meates, F. 423. 
M. A. 640 
Mechtild, C’tess C. 
422 
Medealf, R. 103 
Medley, E. 219. G. 
216 
Meech, T. L. 109 
Meeres, C. 640 
Meeson, T. W. 307 
Melbuish, E. 553 
Mellis, J. 551 
Melmoth, J. 446 
Melville, G. A. 199 
Menetone, M.A.105 
Mercer, Lt. Col. A. 
C. 532 
Meredith, M. 638 
Merivale, A. F. 553 
Merryweather, Mrs. 
421 
Mertens, M. 555 
Metcalf, G. 334 
Methuen, Hon. F. 
H. P. 636. Lady 
J. D. 551 
Meyers, Ens. G. S. 
446 
Meymott, M. 217 
Meyrick, F. J. 87. 
W. 444 
M‘Gilvray, W. 639 
Michael, Lt. J. 446 
Mickleburgh,J. 306 
Middleton, A. 199. 
H. M. 535 
Miles, A. 197. J. 
M. 551. M. A. 
555. M. C. 535 
Miller, T. 421 
Millett, H. R. 664 
Mills, Capt. C. E. 
532. G. J. 307 
Milne,A.420. J,551 
Milner, I. 664 
Milton, Vise. 533, 
636 
Mitchell, Dr. J. 107. 
Mrs. J. 306 
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Mitford, C. P. 423. 
W. T. 305 

M‘Killop, F. E. 199 

M‘Lachlan, Capt. 
216 

M‘Laren, Lt. Col. 
J. 532 

M'Leod, R. 326 

M‘Mullen, E. 663 

M‘Nair, Lt. W. 432 

M‘Niven, C. 305 

Moate, M. 216 

Moeatta, J. 639 

Mogg, M. M. R.556 

Mogridge, M.H.215 

Molesworth, P. W. 
637 

Mollady, S. 199 

Molle, Capt. G. 430 

Molloy, J. P. 307 

Molyneux, E. 216 

Monchamps, Count 
de Perey 223 

Monck, G. 550. 
Mrs. J. B. 421 

Moncorvo, Baroness 
de 307 

Moncreiff:, Sir T. 
197 

Money, E. K. 327 

Monger, M. 334 

Monkhouse, F.M.87 

Monkland, C, 422 

Monson, Hon. C, J. 
554 

Montagu, Mrs. J. 
W. 534 

Montgomery,M.308 

Montizambert, Ma- 
jor G. S. 636 

Montresor, Comm. 
F. B. 636 

Monypenny, Capt. 
T. G. 305 

Moodie, D. 197 

Moon, C.380.S.306 

Moor, M. C. 199. 
W. 445. 

Moore, A. 556. C. 
A.86. D. M. 422. 
E. 444. G. 326. 
Hon. A. 669. 
Miss 440. Mrs. 
P. A. 637. T. son 
of 670 

Mordaunt, S. 440 

Moresby, M. 638 

Morffatt, J. W. 222 

Morgan, A. 670. J. 
86. M. 332, 305. 
Mrs. W. B. 637. 
T. 421 

Mori, E. M. 640 

Morice, C. 422. H. 
533 
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Morison, Lady 329 
Morley, C’tess of 
421. M. 220 

Morrah, J. 440 
Morrell, J. K. 421 
Morris, A. C. 307. 
E. 332. G. J. 
423. J.558. J. 
B.103. L.S, 640. 
M. 308. S. 200 
Morrison, A. C. H. 
533 
Morritt,ISE. 423. 
Lt. G. 85 
Morson, J. L. 200 
Mortimer, J. 442. 
H.S. 328. R. 308 
Mortlock, A. E. 87 
Morton, D. 306 
Mossop, J. 607 
Mostyn, Hon. E.M, 
L. 306. M. 445 
Mott, A. M..667 
Mountford, E.J.200 
Mowbray, A. F. 88. 
Capt. G. 636 
Moxon, Ens. P. 
430 
Moysey, C. E. 553. 
P. 88 
Muir, E. A. 534 
Mulcaby, J. M. 199 
Mullens, M. A. 638 
Muller, T. 199 
Mullett, A. 664 
Mullins, G. 86 
Mundy, F. 327. J. 
219.MajorG.C.85 
Munro, Capt.J. 428 
Murchison, A. 444. 
R. I. 305 
Murray, Comm. A. 
636. C. 535. E. 
332. F. H. 637. 
H.G.S. 636. J. 
636.M.639.W.107 
Musgrave, T. 667 
Muoter, MajorR. 197 
Nairne, E. 199 
Naish, T. 307 
Napier, Capt. R.532 
Naples, Queen of, 
306 
Napleton, G. D. 558 
Nasb, Capt. S. 532. 
F. G. 306. O. 
637. M. A. 638 
Nasmyth, A. 85 
Nathan, Miss, 199 
Nattes, S. 104 
Neale, F. 559 
Need, Lt. C. 198. 
Lr. H. 200 
Needham, A. 552. 
C. 550. R. 328 


Nelson, A. A. 42]. 
C.C.88. H. 533 
Nemours, Duch’s of 
421 
Nesbitt, E. 640 
Ness, E. 198 
Netherlands, Prince 
W. F. of the, 447 
Nettleshipp, A. 441 
Neufville, E. J. 107 
Neville, R. 420. S. 
422 
New, E. 444 
Newcombe, J. 442 
Newman, H. 335. 
S. 640 
Newport, F. 326 
Newsam, E. M. 640 
Newton, Capt. G. 
428. H. 556. Lt.- 
Col. W. H. 197 
Nicholl, Hon.J.197. 
Lt.-Col. W. 664. 
Mrs. H. I. 637 
Nichols, E. 217 
Nicholson, Capt. P, 
428 
Nicols, J. 551 
Nicolson, Mrs. W. 
334 
Noble, Mrs.C.J.198 
Nokes, W. 554 
Nolloth, C. 85. M. 
S. 533 
Norman, F. J. 533. 
M. C,. 535 
Norris, Capt.C. 422 
Norrish, M. 638 
North, L. 329 
Northcote,H.S.307. 
Mrs. S. 534 
Nortbey, L. 554 
Norton, A. A. 308 
Nosworthy, A. 331 
Nunn, Major J. W. 
532 
Oakes, H. M. 199 
Oakley, A. 639. M. 
200 
Oates, T. V. 219 
O'Brien, Capt.J.D. 
197. E. 87. M.S. 
422. T. 306 
O'Donnell, J.M.533 
Ogiloy, T. 640 
Oglander, H. 87 
O'Halloran, W. A. 
442 
O’Hanlan, Capt. P. 
532 
Okeden, G. F. 200 
Oldham, J. A. 441. 
J. E. 443 
Olding, S. 446 
Oliphant, A. B, 217 


Oliver, A. 669: 

Ommanney, J. O. 
440 

Orchard, M. L. 87 

Ord, J. W. 422. C. 
W. 305 

Orger, E. 308 

Oridge, J. P. 663 

Orlebar, A. 87 

Orme, G. C. 637 

Ormerod, Mrs. 534. 
T. J. 197 

Orr, G. G. 534 

Osborn, Major H.R. 
532 

Osborne, A. L. 558. 
C. 216. Capt. T. 
558. Hon.D’A.G. 
665. Mrs. R. 307 

Ottley, Capt. W.J. 
446 


Outlaws, M. 221 
Owen, J. W. 443. 
Miss 88. O.F.421, 
533. S. R. J. 421 
Owens, J. 421 
Oxenden, C. 198 
Packe, J.S. 552,663 
Paddon, A. 88 
Page, T. 533 
Paget, A.420. Capt. 
H, W. 532. Lord 
G.A.F. 305. T.B. 
662. W. 667 
Paine, Major J. 85 
Pairman, J. 335 
Pakington, Miss 334 
Palacios, T. 87 
Palk, Lady 447 
Palmer, Capt. H. 
532. E. 328, 665. 
F. J. 218. 8.556. 
T. M. 423 
Papillan, H. 669 
Pares, M. 667 
Paret, A. 535 
Parish, G. L. 110 
Park, A. 666 
Parke, J. 108 
Parker, C. 639, 665. 
C.A.87. S.H.327. 
W. 557 
Parkinson, J. 305 
Parlby, B. O. 665. 
I. R. 665. Major 
W. 305 
Parmenter, B.H. 87 
Parnell, S. 552 
Partatt,Cpt.W.T.88 
Parris, J. N. 443 
Parry, J. 327 
Parsons, Lt.-Col. J. 
532 
Partis, A. 333 
Pasco, Capt. J. 636 





Pascoe, J. 331 

Paterson, J. 533.8. 
219 

Patey, G. W. P. 198 

Patience, Major J. 
197 


Paton,A.198. G.638 
Patrick,Capt. F.553 
Patten, Com. F.636 
Pattulo, A, 200 
Paul, C. M. 535. P. 
335 
Paulet, Lord F. 636 
Pavy, A. 423 
Payne, C. H. 551. 
M. 220 
Paynter, R. C. 423 
Peacock, T. 306. W. 
A. 640 
Pearce, A. 221, 665 
Pearse, J. 197. G. 
329. S. 107 
Pearson, A. 308. C. 
J.199. E. 200. M. 
554. Mrs.H.R. 86 
Pease, J. 554 
Pedder, R. 104 
Pedley, E. G. 440 
Peel, E. 559, 671. 
J. 85: R. 636 
Pelham, Hon. Mrs. 
F. 307 
Pellowe, E. S. 558 
Pelly, E. 535 
Pemberton, R. N. 
533. R. S. 305 
Pembroke, S. 667 
Pennant, Hon. E.G. 
D. 422. T. 325 
Pennell, F. 441. J. 
D. 329 
Pennington. J. 552 
Penny, A.A. 534. C, 
421. W. 549 
Pennycuick, S. 421 
Pennyfather, T. 640 
Penton, Mrs. H.306 
Peploe, D. P. 420 
Pepys, Mrs. E. 637 
Perceval, Capt. 
M. 533. Lady E. 
553. Lt.-Col. 639 
Percival, M. 639 
Pereira, Col. 640 
Perfect, E. 307 
Pering, J. 553 
Perkins, C.535. J. 
D. 423. M. 106, 
8.554. T. 442 
Perrin, M. 443 
Perry, E. S. 200. J. 
533. 8S. 107. T. 
S. 664 
Perston, D. 638 
Petit, P. J. 532 
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Petre, Hon. Mrs. 
198. Hon. Mrs. 
306. Hon. W. dau. 
of, 330 

Petrie, A. A. W. 
535. M. 421 

Pettat, C. R. 86 

Pettingal, C. 447. 
J. L. M. 447 

Peyton, J. 534 . 

Phabayn, I. F.S.308 

Phelps, E. E. 87 

Philipps, J. L. 670 

Phillips, A. W. 87. 
E. H. 307. G.M. 
422, J.221. J.F. 
87. M. 555. M. 
F. J. 556. Mrs. 
W. 534 

Phillott,Capt. H.R. 
535 

Philpott, H. 85 

Phillpotts, Lt.-Col. 
G. 636. Lt.G.223 

Pickford, M. 666 

Pierce, C. 640 

Piggott, H. S, 199. 
M. 200. Mrs. F. 
198 

Pilcher, J. 552 

Pilkington, A. 556 

Pilot, J. H. 333 

Pinckard, R. 551 

Pinder, H. 558 

Pitman, Comm. J. 
Cc. 420 

Pitt, W. 665 

Pitts, E. 638 

Place, F. W. 422 

Player, C. 308 

Playfair, Lt. W. D. 
540 

Playford, E. H. 88. 
G. F. 200 

Plomer, L. M. 87 

Plummer, M. A. S. 
422. Miss H. 307 

Plumptre, L. 334 

Plunket, Hon. J. 422 


J. Pochin, W. A. 305. 


T. H. 667 
Pocock, Lady, 330 
Pole, Mrs.W. E.638 
Polhill, C. 199 
Pollard, Lt.J.L. R. 

430 
Pollock, Lt. R. H. 

428. Mrs. F. 86. 

W. 533 
Polwartb, Lord, 85, 

197 
Polwhele, Major T. 

532 


Pond, 


532 


Capt. J. R. 


Ponsonby, W. W. B. 
306 
Pontifex, H. 551 
Pool, G. 423 
Poole, W. 557 
Pooley, J. 220 
Porcher, C. 305 
Porrett, M. G. 308 
Portarlington, Earl 
of, 305 
Porter, T. 104 
Postle, C. J. 197 
Pott, Capt. D. 532 
Potter, C. 104. G. 
667. M. 640. 
Potts, S. M. E. 331 
Pouget, A. R. 534 
Poulett, J. 553 
Poulter, H. 106 
Pounds, R. 664 
Powell, B. 638. E. 
B. 421. E.M. 307. 
J. M. 87. R. 216. 
T. 533 
Power, F. A. 533. 
Major M. 636 
Poynter, A. 636 
Poyser, M. 308. M. 
E. 88 
Pratt, D. 106 
Pratten, W. S. 199 
Prattinton, T. 221 
Preedy, W. T. 198 
Prejan, La Ba- 
ronne de, 223 
Prendergast, C. 439 
Presgrave, E. R. 200 
Preston, C. 331. E. 
422. E. S. 666. 
P. E. S. L. 421. 
S. 534 
Pretyman, W. 636 
Price, S. C. 110. T. 
550 
Prichard, R. A. 200. 
T. J. 444. W. B. 


199 

Prickard, T. 305 

Prickett, J. J. 421, 
534. Mrs. T. 86 

Pridden, W. 421 

Prideaux, Mrs. W. 
421 

Priest, S. 442 

Pringle, A. 85. N. 
305. R.R.87. W. 
110 

Prior, J. L. 637. S. 
423 

Prosser, J. 524 

Prothero, T. 305 

Pryer, Mrs. 665 

Pryse, J. 557 

Pugh, W. 326 

Puleston, Sir R. 420 
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Pulman, J. 533 
Purcell, G. 637 
Purdy, W. 535 
Puttock, E. B, 221 
Pybus, T. 219 
Pycroft, F. M. 551 
Pym, W. 549 
Pynsent, Mrs. T. 86 
Pytches, C. 639 
Quarington,C. 216 
Quellett, L. W. 535 
Quin, H. 422. M. 
110 
Quirk, C. T. 533. 
J. R. 422 
Quincey, C. 423 
Rackstrow, H. 87 
Radcliffe, A. W. 640 
Radclyffe, W. 668 
Raikes, A. 534 
Raimbach, M. T. S. 
200 
Raines, A. G. 334, 
Major J. R. 533 
Rainier, E. M. 200 
Rainy, T. 661 
Ralfe, C, 421 
Ramsay, Capt. W. 
85. C. E. 223. 
Lady A. W. 221 
Ramsden, C. J. 88, 
Major C, 305 
Randall, Capt.C.532 
Rasch, J. P. 440 
Rasbleigh, Mrs. C. 
534 
Ratcliffe, C. 556. T. 
422. W. E. 200 
Ravenhill, T. H. 640 
Ravensworth, Lady, 
106 
Rawlison, Capt. G. 
532 


Rawlinson, J.J.305 
Rawson, Lt.J.S$.540 
Rayner, F. 422 
Rea, K. 423 
Read, A. 218. E, 
M. M. 200. J. E, 
D. 422. M. 557 
Reay, W. 441 
Rebow, J. G. 88 
Reddie, C. 534 
Redwood, L. 308 
R-ed, Col. T. 532. 
J. D. 105. Major 
T. 197 
Reeve, A. 640 
Reeves, W. 552 
Reid, J. 663. J. E. 
423. H. 334. Sir 
W. 110 
Reilly, J. M. T.534 
Rendall, H. 197 
Rendle, M. 442 
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Reveley, J. 109 
Reynard, E. H. 535 
Reynell, W. R. 442 
Reynolds, L. 422. 
R. F. 665 
Rhodes, H. 329. H. 
J. 198. Q. 671 
Rhys, C. E. 200 
Riall, Sir P. 636 
Ricardo, R. 640. M. 
305. Mrs. M.421 
Rice, E.C.557.R.555 
Rich, H. 533 
Richard, S. 558. 
Richardson, Capt. 
M. 334. D.558. 
Dr.J. 305. E.665. 
J.86,329. Major 
A. 636. S. 217. 
T. H, 223 
Richer, J. O. 557 
Richmond, J. 552 
Ricketts, C. 87. M. 
198. Mrs. H. 307 
Riddell, J. C. B. 640 
Riddle, C. 665 
Riggs, G. 306 
Riley, J. 107 
Ritchie, W. 307 
Rivers, Lord, 305 
Rivington, Mrs. F. 
637. Mrs. J. 421 
Roach, C. 555 
Robb, Capt. J. 197 
Robbins, C. 307 
Roberts, E. 446. J. 
87. Mrs. 559. 
W. B. 219 
Robertson, A. 87, 
104, Capt.A.197. 
J.C. 306. J.M. 
110. Lt. R. 88. 
Mrs. J. E. 534 
Robilliard, M. 439 
Robins, J. W. 640 
Robinson, F. 640. 
F.P. 422. H. 441. 
J.S.308. Lady 
637. M. 198. 
R.R.200.W. W.386 
Rodwell, R. 88 
Roebuck, Mrs. F.A. 
D. 86 
Rogers, F. 533. J. 
443. R.88. M.667 
Romilly, J. 533. 
LadvG.637. Mrs. 
J. 421 
Ronald, R. 308 
Rookes, C. 87 
Roscoe, E. J. 555 
Rose, Capt. H. M. 
St. V. 636. M. 
331. Mrs. 664. 
Mrs. F. 333 


Index to 


Ross,Capt.H.G.636. 
Lt. Col. J. 305 
Rosser, A. R. F. 663 

Rothe, G. 559 
Rothschild, Mrs. B. 
L. de 86 
Rous, Hon.H.J.306 
Rouse, A. 553. O. 
550 
Routh, E. 422. S. 
M. 552 
Rowe, G. 105 
Rowlands, D. 218 
Rowley, C. E. 197 
Royle, W. G. 533 
Rundle, L. 329 
Rush, E. C. 307 
Russell, A. P. 639. 
H. B. 640 
Rutter, C. 219 
Ryall, 1. 331, 332 
Ryan, Col. T. 532. 
J. ill 
Ryder, A. P. 197 
Sabb, A. 668 
Sabine, W. 533 
Sadders, G. 552 
Salaman, A. 104 
Salmon, E, 220 
Salter, J.441. R.K. 
445. 8S. 106 
Saltoun, Lord 420 
Samler, J. H. 306, 
S. 220 
Samouelle, G. 330 
Sampson, B. 307 
Samson, S. B. 222 
Sandbach, G. 86. 
Mrs. S. 421 
Sandeman, Capt.R. 
T. 532 
Sanders, E. S. 640. 
L.B. 423. T, 107 
Sanderson, A. 107 
Sandilands, Hon. 
Mrs.J.637. Major 
P. 533 
Sandon, J. K. 219 
Sands, Capt. H. D. 
639 
Sandys, Lady 553 
Sangar, B. C, 306 
Sarjeant H. A. 535 
Satchell, C. 352 
Saul, J. 327 
Saumarez, R.J.670 
Saunders, I. M. 200 
Savory, T. C.. 329 
Sawle, C. B. G. 423 
Say, E. 663. F. E. 
327 
Scarborough, Dow. 
C’tess of 440 
Scarlett, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 198 


Names. 


Searvell, F. 220 
Seatchard, Ens. C. 
H. 540 
Scheberras,Capt.R. 
431 
Scholes, M. 331 
Scholey, Mrs. 439 
Schonswar, Major 
J. S. 636 
Scott, A. 218. H. 
lu5. J. 668. Lt. 
T. K. 432. Major 
335. N. J. 107. 
R. 665. S. 666 
Scovell, Sir G. 420 
Scriven, C.A.M.87. 
C. J. 87 
Scudamore, A. 330 
Scully, A. S. 442 
Seager, Capt. JJ. 
638. C.H. 88 
Seagram, Dr. 22). 
E. F, 221 
Searle, J. 216 
Seaton, E. 307 
Seaward, H. 199 
Seel, Capt.T.M. 636 
Sells, J. C. 87 
Senhouse, J. P. 305 
Senior, C. 423. E. 
640. E. H. 200 
Seppings,W.M.556 
Setchel, J. F. 663 
Seton, Mrs. 439 
Seymer, H. K. 306 
Seymour, Capr. F. 
H. G. 85, Capt. 
G.H.197. Hon. 
M. 197. Lt. Col. 
F.H.420 M. 558. 
M.A, 109. SirH. 
B. 197. W. 554 
Shadbolt, M. 441 
Shafto, A.D. 86. T. 
D. 422 
Shakespear, 
19¢ 
Shapland, S. 665 
Sharp, M. 668 
Sharpe, M. 443 
Sharpin, J. F. 423 
Shaw,E.108. J.107, 
636. S.M. 553 
Shawe, Major and 
Col. C. A. 636 
Sheard, W. D. 198 
Shearman, C. 104 
Sheddens, E. C. 86 
Shee, Lady 668. 
Mrs. W. A. 637 
Sheild, M. 422 
Sheil, R. 223 
Shelly, J. 444 
Shepard, B. 217 
Shepberd, M. 217 


Lady 


Sheppard, J.B. 554. 
L. 444 


Shepstone, T. 532 
Sherrard, J. C. 200 
Sherrin, E. 331 
Shersby, A. 88 
Shewell, E. 88 
Shiell, J. 197 
Shireff, Capt. F. 200 
Short, Capt. G. 532 
Shortreed, Capt. W. 
307 

Shortt, Major W.T. 
532 

Shrapnell, E. 105 

Shuckburgh, S. E. 
332 

Shuttleworth, Capt. 
F. 540 

Slade, F. 639. J. 
445, 556 

Sleswig Holstein 
Sondesburgh 
Gluckburg, Prin- 
cess L. of 198 

Slight, E. S. 667. 
J. G. 198 

Sloman, S. G. 553 

Sibbald, Major H. 
532 

Siborne, C. 639 

Sibthorpe, G. T.W. 
200. M. 218. 

Sievwright, Lt. F. 
538 

Sikes, S. 333 

Simeon, C. 533 

Simmonds, Lt.-Col. 
H. 305 

Simmons, E. L.640. 
J. L.A. 640. Lt. 
A. A. 430. T. W. 
110 

Simonet, J. M. 638 

Simpson, Capt.S.A, 
106. Major-Gen, 
E. H. 110. F.308. 
J. His '6s. 

Sims, F. 637. G. 
328. Lt. and Adj. 
G. 432. W.E. 550 

Sinclair, C. M. 534, 
D. 107. R. 109, 
W. 640 

Singleton, E, 
H.W... Ba 
R. 88 

Sirr, J. D. A. 441 

Skeffington, Hon, 
C.T. 199. Hon. 
Mrs. T. 637 

Skidmore, E. 88 

Skinner, I. 446. J. 
638.Mrs.A.M.534 

Skirne, W. 551 


109. 
444, 





Skirrow, M. A. 331 
Smallpage, Lt. and 
Adj. F. J. 539 
Smart, Capt. T.669 
Smith,A.552. A.W. 
222. C. A. 105. 
Capt. H. 534. C. 
J.86. C.J.E.200. 
C.0.198.C.S.640. 
E.87. G.C.L.423. 
G. P. 308. H. 85, 
200,443.H.J.664. 
Hon. T.B.C. 197. 
I. H. 640. J. 307, 
421.3.3,197.5.W. 
105. K.668, Lady 
104,307. Lt.-Col. 
H. B. 636. Major 
C.533. Major J.S. 
636. MajorM.532. 
Mrs, 445. Mrs.A. 
534. Mrs. G. K. 
637. S. 219, 221. 
Sir H.G. 532,533. 
Sir H. G. W. 533. 
Sir J. M. fF’. 532. 
T. 533, 552. T.C. 
422. T.W.K. 334. 
W. 328, 533, 636. 

W. C, H. 639 
Smyth, H. G. 638. 
P.S.327. T.R.637 


Smythe, E. C. 554 
Smythett, J. D. 666 
Snart, F. 556 
Snape, M. 200 
Soanes, S. 9. 216 


Somerset, B. 88. 
Capt. E. 197 
Somerville, Comm. 
P. H. 306 
Sorell, Sir T.S. 670 
Souter, A. 668. S. 
-L. 534 
Soutbern, C. 555 
Southouse, E. 554 
Southwell, Hon. 
Mrs. 220 
Spalding, W. 445 
Sparks, E. 220 
Sparrow, S. 219 
Spence, G. 533. J. 
532. Lt.J.429.W. 
533 
Spencer, Hon. R.C. 
H. 636. T. H. 
2:7. W. 326 
Spicer, J. E. 216 
Spottiswoode,C.534 
Spread, Capt. 307 
Sprig, Comm.G.306 
Spry, L. F. 638 
Spurling, A. 444 
Spurr, S. 104 
Spurrell, B. 103 
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Squire, F. D. 219 
Stables, F. C. 535 
Stacey, J. 88 
Stackhouse, C, 662 
Stacy, T. 85 
Stainforth, F. 110 
Stallard, E. 422. J. 
-§. 107 
Stanbrough,T.C. 88 
Standish, Lady L. 
921. W.S. 305 
Stanhope, J. B. 305 
Stanley, Capt. O. 
636. Hon. Mrs. 
C. 198. J. M. D. 
638 
Stanton, L. W. 533 
Stapleton, Capt. C. 
420 
Starling, G. A. 551 
Starkie, K. B. 534 
Staunton, T. 334 
Stawell,Hon.U.334. 
J. 197 
Stedman, A. F. 307 
Steele, L. 200 
Steinbach, Miss,329 
Stephen, A. M. 86 
Stephens, T. 200. 
W. 305, 640 
Stephenson,Capt.E. 
306. E. E. 639. 
M.C. 104. R.109 
Stepney,Capt.A.532 
St. Etienne, F. 429 
Steuart, Mrs. 552 
Stevens, R, 420 
Stewart, A.533. D. 
D.637. J. H.637. 
R. 218. W. 636 
St. George, Capt.A. 
532 
St. German, Earl, 
197 
Stickney, D. B. 445 
Stirke, Lt. H. M. 
F, 223 
Stirton, F. 663 
St. John, L. D. 421 
St. Leger, Capt. J. 
420 


Stocker, L. 103 

Stocks, E. 421. W. 
110 

Stockwell, G. 222 

Stoddart, C. 533. 
Lady, 330 

Stokes, S. M. 219 

Stone, F. M. 307. 
S. 555, 104 

Stopford, Hon. B. 
110 

Storey, G. S. 108. 
L. 106 

Storie, G. J. 533 


Storr, M. 422 
Stout, J. 666 
Stow, W. 640 
Stoyte, Major J.532 
Strachan, F, 445 
Strachey,A.M. 106. 
L. 422 
Strange, J. N. 308. 
Major H. F. 85 
Strangways, Hon. 
Mrs. J. F. 637. 
M. A. 219. Major 
T. F. 532 
Stratford, Mrs. J. 
W. 198 
Stratham, H. 640 
Streaifield, J. 421. 
T. 216 
Street, G. F. 
T. G. 216 
Sirettell, C. 446 
Stretton, W. R. 420 
Strickland, Major, 
C. L. 88 
Stringer, M, A. K. 
B. 108 
Strong, R. 200 
Strother, A. 23 
Stroud, W. 663 
Strutt, S. 331 
Stuart, C. L. 422. 
E. D. 422. Hon. 
C. A.222. J. 197, 
306,535. Lt.-Col, 
J.532. M. H. 87. 
W. 305 
Stubbs, A. 556. Lt.- 
Col, O. 221 
Sturgeon, C. A. 104 
Sturges, S. 441 
Sturt, H. M. 422 
Suart, A. 88 
Sullivan, A. W. 534. 
Comm. B. J. 420 
Sumner, Mrs.C.421 
Sundt, M. A. 198 
Sutherland, C. C. 
§35. C. .S.,535. 
D. F. 329. Lt.- 
Col. E, 558 
Sutleffe, M. 664 
Swaisland, A. 219 
Swann, G.E.K. 219 
Swayne, J. G. 639 
Sweedland, Lady, 
663 
Swetenham, Lt. H. 
D. 538 
Swift, E. F. 217 
Swindells, M. 639 
Swinley, Capt. G. 
H. 532 
Syer, Comm. F. C. 
306. J. 1. I. 422 
Sykes, F. 1. 535 


05. 
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Symonds, Capt. J. 
F. A. 636. E.R. 
554. F. 334. G. 
E. 199. J. F.199 

Sympson, E. 670 

Synge, H. 200 

Taaffe, M. 222 

Tait, Capt. T. F.532. 
Major J. 420, Ma- 
jor T. F.636 

Talbot, Hon. W. P. 
M.C. 532. J. 671. 
LadyC.670. $.534 

Tanner, J. 332. J. 
B. H.557. T.667. 
T. E. 307 

Tatam, Ens. H. A. 
558 

Tatiock, J. 330 

Tawney, S. J. 219 

Tayler, Mrs. J. A. 
637 

Taylor,C.640. Capt. 
A. J. 197. Capt. 
J. 329. Capt. J. 
L. 532. Capt. W. 
554. C. E. 535. 
J. 108, 222, 332, 
639.J3.F. 667. Lt.- 
Col.A.B. 431.Lt.- 
Col, C.C,532. M. 
443. Mrs. H.198, 
R, 330. V. P. 533 

Taylour, Hon. W. 
A. 110 

Teague, J. 533 

Teesdale, J. 216 

Tregart, E. 104 

Teignmouth, Lady, 
198 

Temple, C. A. 331 

Templer, Mrs. H. 
S. 198 

Teunant, Capt. G. 
636 

Terrail, Mr. 103 

Terrell, R. H. 307 

Terry, F. 447 

Thackaray,W.R. 86 

Thackeray, Major- 
Gen. F. R, 636. 
S. 443 

Thackwray, F.640 

Thane, T. 217 

Tharp, A. 105 

Thatcher, M.A. 329 

Thirkill, M.A. 550, 
667 

Thomas, C. M. 638. 
Capt. J. B. 532. 
E.S.308. G.548. 
J. W. 421, M. 
422, 440, 445. 
Mrs. L. M. 637. 
SirE. S$. 636. V.88 
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Thompson, A. E 
443. Capt.W. B. 
532. E. 558. H. 
L. 534. J. 221, 
663. Lt. Col. R. 
532. M. 109. S. 
A.535. S.H. 305. 
T.421.T.P.E.638. 
W. 216, 308 

Thomson, E. T.639 

Thornborrow, E.440 

Thornhill, Major J. 
B. 447 

Thornton, S. 667. 
T. 638. W.423 

Thoroton, C. R. 549 

Thorpe, R. H. 328. 
W. 668 

Thresher, A. A. 106 

Thurlow, C. A. 306 

Thurtell, T. 556 

Thynne, Lord C. 85 

Tibbitts, Mrs, 221 

Timm, C. E. 222 

Tims, J. 666 

Tindall, M. 1. 308 

Tingcombe, E. J. 
200 

Tinney, J. 664 

Tipping, T. 553 

Todd, H.86. J. 306. 
Mrs. 307 

Toler, Lady G. 88 

Tolosa, A Woman 
at 670 

Tomlin, J. 332 

Tomlinson, M. 218 

Tompkins, M. 664 

Tomkyns, J. 200 

Tonnochy, E. 534 

Tooke, A. 639 

Tooze, Mrs. 554 

Torrens, J. [. 332 

Tottenham, C.1.307 

Tovey, M. 551 

Tower, E. 106 

Towlsun, J. 662 

Townsend, A. 440 

Townshend, T. 668 

Toyne, J. E. 200 

Tozer, T. 88 

Train, C. S. 535 

Trapaud, F. P. 219 

Treby, L. A. 105 

Trecothick, E. M. 
422 

Treffry, J. 423 

Tregonwel!, H. 666 

Trelawny, Mrs.J.S. 
86 


Tremlet, D. 549 

Trench, F.L.P.640. 
MajorP.Le P.305. 
R. C. 86 

Trent, F. O. 666 
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Trevelyan, C. C.442 
Trevillian, Capt.M. 
197 


Trevor, J. 535. M. 
A. 220. P.J.C. 87 
Tribe, J. 221 
Trimmer, A.C. 307 
Tripp, S. M. G. 640 
Triscott, W. E. 533 
Tritton, Capt. J. 
532. Lt. C. H.G. 
669. Mrs.H. 198 
Trotter, J. S. 221 
Trower,Capt.J.498. 
Mrs. H. 637 
Trowers, Mrs. G.L. 
421 
Trumper, J. 105 
Trye, J. R. 86 
Tucker, A. G.G.111. 
Capt.H.553.Cpt. 
R. 332. H. 422 
Tuckett, J. E. 105 
Tudor, J. 441 
Tudway, R. C. 535 
Tullack, Lt.C.W.86 
Tunstall, Miss 552 
Turner, E.M.A. 87. 
G.F.198. M.441. 
J.551. S.A. 308 
Turnley, J. W. 664 
Turrell, Lt. C. 329 
Turton, C. T. 534 
Tuyll, Sir W. 420 
Tweeddale, Mar- 
ques of 305 
Twining, A. 217. 
W. 106 
Twiss, R. W. 636 
Twynam, G. 554 
Twyne, W. 423 
Tyndale, J. W. W. 
200 
Tyers, Mrs.T.T. 198 
Tyeth, E. 423 
Tyler, W. 103 
Tynte,Mrs.C.K.421 
Tyre, J. H. 103 
Ude, L. E. 663 
Underwood, J. G. 
533, S. 552 
Uniacke, H. M. 216 
Unwin, J. W. 331 
Upham, A. 331 
Upton, E. 218, 220. 
H. 423 
Usher, 1.668. J.552 
Vaillant, F. 106 
Valentine, M.A.308 
Vallance, M. 669 
Van Deurs, M. 551 
Vane, M. 552 
Van Homrigh,Capt. 
H. D. 428 
Vardon, E. 306 


Varicas, L. 552 
Vaudrey, A. 637 
Vaughan, J. F. 305, 
420. M. 222. Sir 
R. W. 305 
Vautier, 8. 88 
Vaux, G. 556. Lady 
637. Mrs. 108 
Vavasour, C. 669. 
W. 308 
Veasey, E. 107 
Venables, E. 331. 
H. E. 221 Hon. 
H. V. S. 108 
Venden, Mrs. 104 
Venn, E. S. 637 
Verney, Lady 421 
Vernon, E. H. 637. 
G.H.87. G.V.H. 
86. J. 669 
Verral, E. 307 
Verulam,Ear] of 197 
Vieq. M. A. 199 
Victor, Major J.C, 
532 
Vidal, G. 200 
Vilett, T. 557 
Villiers, W. E. 103 
Vinay, M. N. 87 
Vincent, E. 534. R. 
421 
Vines, D. 104 
Vismes,C’tessde 421 
Vivian, Capt. S. 
441. Lt. Col. 
308. Q. 532 
Voeux, Lady C. des 
637 
Voules, F. 108 
Vyse,R.H.R.H. 420 
Wade, A. 423. A. 
J. 306. N. 306. 
W.M. 215 
Wadden, E. 640 
Waddington, A.553 
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LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE VOLUME. 


Those marked * are Vignettes. 


The Birth Place of John Aubrey, at Easton Pierce, Wilts - 
Horoscope of John Aubrey’s Nativity - - 
Head of King Charles the First’s Cane - - 
St. Marv’s Cero, Warwick, as it appeared before the Fire in 1694 
Sarcophiag:: ; of the Portland Vase - - = 
Celt, Curved Axe, Double-edged Axe, and Egyptian Battle Axe 
* Horoscope of King Edward III. at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Desk for Fox’s Book of Martyrs, in Lessingham Church, Norfolk 
Ancient Carving on Ivory - - - 
Doorway of the Church at Glendalough - 
Arch of Door in the Tower of Clonmacnoise - 
Capital of a Pillar in the Round Tower at Timahoe 
Plan of Teampull Finghin at Clonmacnoise - 
Round Tower of Clonmacnoise - 
St. Kevin’s House at Glendalough = - 
Ancient Seat in Clerkenwell Church 
Ancient Dossel at Denbigh Church - 
East Brent Church, Somersetshire - 
Old House in the Almonry at Westminster 
Device of William Caxton the Printer 
Plan of the Battle-field at Shrewsbury 
Plan of King’s Croft, Battle-field - - 
Portrait of Henry the Fourth, in Battlefield Church 
Ancient House at Ilchester, Somersetshire - 
Interior and Exterior Views of the Chapel of Llanvair Vawr, Glamorganshire 
Hall of the Temple of Esneh, in Egypt - - - 
Remains of a Stone Altar in Bengeworth Church, Worcestershire - 
The Abbot’s Chair at Evesham - . - - 
* Norman Lectern of Marble at Evesham - - - 





ERRATUM. 


At p. 615 (June) col. 1, line 31. The paragraph “ On the latter point 
personal ones,’’ belongs to the note in col. 2, after the word writings. 
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